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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIR OF BISHOP WILSON. 


(Coneluded from p. 720.) 


We must now follow Bishop Wil- 
son from his palace to a_ prison; 
where he evidenced the same piety, 
charity, and disinterestedness which 
had characterized all his previous 
conduct. The cause of his impris- 
onment was, the fearless discharge 
of his duty in a contest which arose 
between the spiritual and temporal 
courts of the Island, respecting their 
mutual power. The jurisdiction of 
the Bishop had for many years been 
exposed to Invasion by the civil au- 
thorities ; and the laws of the Church 
were frequently violated, and eccle- 
siastical Censures evaded by their il- 
legal interference. Captain Horne, 
who at this period was governor, 
seems to have exercised yreat tyranny 
in his office ; and much distress pre- 
vailed in the island from his arbitrary 
conduct. Bishop Wilson, who was 
accustomed to administer justice 
with inflexible impartiality, could 
not behold these proceedings with 
indifference ; and he determined in 
particular to resist the right claimed 
by the Earl of Derby, as lord of the 
isle, Of exercising metropolitical ju- 
risdiction—a power which the Bish- 
op asserted belonyed exclusively to 
the Archbishop of York, to whom 
alone appeals could be legally made 
in ecclesiastical affairs. 

lhe circumstances which brought 
ths point to an issue, were briefly 
these :—-Mrs. Horne, the governor’s 
wife,had accused Mrs.Pullen,a widow 
lady of irreproachable character, of 
ih ae ; In consequence of 

sig rchdeacon Horribin, the 

“inist. Observ. No, 228. 


governor’s chaplain, expelled Mrs. 
Pullen from the sacrament. Appeal 
was made to the Bishop, who, being 
duly satisfied of the innocence of 
Mrs. Pullen, sentenced Mrs. Horne 
to retract and ask pardon forthe ca- 
lumny ; till which was done, she was 
not to be admitted to the holy com- 
munion. The Archdeacon, not- 
withstanding this prohibition, saw 
fit to admit her, in consequence of 
which he was suspended by the 
Bishop for contumacy and breach 
of canonical obedience. He ap- 
pealed to the civil magistrate, Go- 
vernor Horne, who, under pretence 
that the Bishop had acted illegally 
in suspending the Archdeacon, fined 
him fifty pounds, and his two Chan- 
cellors or Vicars-general, who were 
officially concerned in the suspen- 
sion, twenty pounds each. To this 
sentence all the parties refused to 
submit,as derogatory to the privi- 
leges of the Church; and they were in 
consequence arrested and taken by 
a guard of soldiers to the prison 
of Rushen Castle, June 29, 1722. 

The inconveniences of a prison 
were greatly augmented by thé Go- 
vernor’s unprecedented severity. 
He gave strict orders to admit no 
person whatever to see them, and 
endeavoured, both Ly menaces and 
sufferings, to overcome their con- 
stancy. The Bishop was, however, 
determined to follow the dictates 
of his conscience at whatever sac- 
rifice; and his meditations and 
prayers written at this period shew 
how greatly God was pleased to 
support him in his affliction, and 
to bestow on him the graces of re- 
signation and acquiescence. Thus 
he says— 
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‘Who am I, that I should make 
exceptions against the will of God, 
infiitely great, and wise, and good ! 
I know not the things that are for 
my own good. My most earnest 
desires, if granted, may prove my 
ruin. Fhe things I complain of 
and fear may be the effects of the 
greatest mercy. The disappoint- 
ments I meet with may be abso- 
lutely necessary for my eternal wel- 
fare. I do therefore protest against 
the sin and madness of desiring to 
have my will done, and not the will of 
God. Grant, gracious Father, that 
I may never dispute the reasonable- 
ness of thy will, but ever close with 
it as the best that can happen. Pre- 
pare me always for what thy provi- 
dence shall bring forth. Let me 
never murmer, be dejected, or impa- 
tient under any of the troubles of 
this life, but ever find rest and com- 
fort in this; 7his is the will of my 
Father and of my God....Corrupt 
nature capnot comprehend that afflic- 
tions are the effects of Divine love. 
It must be thy grace, O lover of 
souls, which must work in me this 
conviction, which I beseech thee to 
vouchsafe me...If we place our hopes, 
or our dependence, upon the power, 
the wisdom, the counsel, or the in- 
terest we have in man, and not 
in God only, we shall surely be dis- 
appointed.” 

The time spent by the Bishop in 
prison was not lost. Much of it was 
dedicated to study and devotional 
purposes: besides which, he gave 
instructions every day to many hun- 
dred persons assembled under the 
windows of his prison ; and also there 
planned the translation of the Bible 
into Manks,with many other projects 
of future usefulness. His character 
never shone more brightly than in 
this season of his affliction.—To 
quiet the people—who were incens- 
ed almost to rebellion at the treat- 
ment offered to their beloved and 
revered Bishop, and had assembled 
round the Governor’s house, intend- 
ing to level it with the ground—the 
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Bishop wrote circular letters to 
read in all the churches in the jg), ° 
Inculcating piety to God, and a : 
submission to the laws; and te 
were the general sympathy Hy 
eagerness of his clergy to tala 
with all his wishes, and to follow. 
every plan which he recommente, 
that he was often afterwards hear : 
say, that he never governed his dio. 
cese so well as when im Rusher 
Castle ; and that, if he could have 
borne the confinement without injy. 
ry to his health, he would have bee, 
well content to remain a prisoner all 
his days for the benefit of his 
flock. 

The Bishop appealed to the King 
in council ; and his appeal being suc. 
cesstul, he was released after two 
months’ confinement ; not, however 
without having lost for life the fies 
use of the fingers of his right hand, 
in consequence of the dampness of 
the prison. In reversing the sep. 
tence, the council referred the Bish- 
op to another court for an indemni- 
fication fer the expenses incurred in 
these proceedings, and his solicitor 
and friends strongly urged him to 
sue for damages for the injury he 
had received ; but he declined taking 
these steps, thinking it his duty, as 
a Christian, to forgive and not re- 
venge an offence. Indeed, to some 
of the parties concerned, he had sub 
sequent occasions of shewing that 
he knew how, not only to forgive, 
but to render good for evil, and to 
love even his enemies. | When one 
of the most inveterate of his perse- 
cutors was some time afterwards 
confined in prison for debt, the Bish- 
op visited him, and treated him asa 
friend, administering such consola- 
tions as his circumstances required.-- 
He lost a considerable sum of money 
by this expensive course of litigation; 
for though many persons In differen! 
parts of England, unknown to the 
Bishop, subscribed liberally to dimin: 


“ish the expenses which he had thus 


incurred ina cause which they col 
sidered common to all well-wishe' 
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(0 ecclesiastical discipline, yet the 
rincipal burden fell on the Bishop’s 


own finances. The King, indeed, 
had promised to defray the charges 
out of his private purse ; but, dying 
shortly after at Hanover, the promise 
was never fulfilled. It should be 
added, that his Majesty had offered 
Dr. Wilson the bishopric of Exeter 
sa compensation for his losses en- 
dured tor conscience’ sake; but the 
Bishop, both on that and other occa- 


‘sions, expressed his determination 


never to quit the diocese first com- 


mitted to his charge. . 
The worthy prelate was received 


‘by the people on his emancipation 
with every possible mark of re- | 


spect and affection. The road from 
Castletown to Bishop’s Court, three 
miles, was lined with farmers and 
others mounted on horses, and fur- 
nished with rustic instruments of 
music; and the day was celebrated 
throughout the island with every 
symptom of acclamation ; a proof 
that, though Bishop Wilson exer- 
cised the power of church censure 
with great firmness, he knew how to 
temper his conduct with such Chris- 


‘than meekness, as to avert the natu- 


ral effects of so unpopular a proceed- 
ing. It iscertain that Bishop Wil- 
son entertained very high, and what 
ii the present day would be generally 
considered arbitrary and inquisitorial, 


Ideas of the powers and duties of an 


ecclesiastical judge. Whatever re- 
lated to the state of morals in his 
Giocese, he considered within his 
province ; and he was unquestiona- 
‘ly a strict disciplinarian in his ef- 
lorts to suppress vicious conduct, in 
Whatever quarter it might be found. 


p The laws of the Church authorized, 


and the simple manners of the peo- 
Plein his diocese did not prohibit, 
the use of censures, penances, ex- 


Communication, and other penalties 
‘0 check the progress of immorality, 


and to vindicate the wholesome dis- 
hee of the Church. It would 
‘ierefore be unfair to attach odium 
‘othe character of Bishop Wilson, 


. 
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for proceedings which, though now 
in a great measure obsolete, were 
not so at the time and place in which 
he lived. His aim, all parties must 
allow to have been good ; his success 
also was great; and his conscien. 
tiousness and impartiality none ever 
ventured to call in question. The 
richest person in the island felt him- 
self as much under the inspection of 
Bishop Wilson’s ecclesiastical court 
as the poorest; and his inflexibility 
in awarding punishment, where due, 
was never Checked by any thing 
shert of the penitence of the offender, 
evidenced by his submission to his 
sentence, and an endeavour to repair 
the injury inflicted upon the party 
aggrieved, and the outrage done to 
the morals of the community. He 
did not, however, look to church cen- 
sures only for the reformation of of- 
fenders ; but mixed with them reli- 
gious instructions, pathetic remon- 
strances, and earnest prayers ; wea- 
pons of far greater potency to extir- 
pate vice, and encourage Christian 
conduct, than temporal punishments, 
however well deserved. 

Bishop Wilson paid great atten. 
tion to the secular as well as spiri- 
tual wants of his diocese ; and by his 
extensive knowledge and capacity 
for business, combined with indefa- 
tigable industry, unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, and perfect disinterestedness, 
he was enabled to succeed in many 
important plans for the general wel- 
fare of the island. . We find him, on 
one occasion, visiting London to ar- 
range some matters of excise ; on 
another, succeeding with the govern- 
ment to take off an embargo on the 
island ; on others, procuring the im- 
portation of corn from abroad in sea- 
sons of great scarcity ; and once, in 
obtaining, in time of war, by means 
of Cardinal Fleury, an order from 
the French Government that no pri- 
vateer belonging to that nation should 
molest the isle of Man. His ser- 
vices of an ecclesiastical kind are too 
many to be enumerated. 

The name and character of Bi 
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shop Wilson were not unknown or 
unappreciated in England. Both the 
Universities conferred on him their 
highest title of Doctor of Divinity ; 
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styled him ‘the silver-tongued Bi- every event to acknowledge the hand & , 
shop,” and offered him an English of God; thus, by a happy alchemy a 
bishopric, which he declined accept- transmuting the most painful oat Fe 
ing. George II. and Queen Caro- rences of life into marks of the wis. B : 
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ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, betore whom he preached an 
impressive Sermon ; and was, by anti- 
cipation, a friend to the objects of 
most of those other important Instl- 
tutions which have arisen In our own 
day for similar purposes of Christian 
benevolence. ‘The members of the 
Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews might do well to use the fol- 
lowing affecting passage, from his 
Sacre Privata, in their daily prayers. 

« Rom. xi. 16. O God, the God of 
Abraham, took upon thine everlast- 
ing covenant (Gen, xvil. 7:) cause 
the captivity of Judah and of Israel 
toreturn. They were thy people ; 
O be Thou their Saviour; that all 
who love Jerusalem and mourn for 
her, may rejoice with her (Isaiah 
Ixvi. 10:) for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
their Saviour and ours. Amen.”’ 

Bishop Wilson was not, however, 
withoui his fauits. He has been often 
accused, and with some appearance 
of truth, of too legal a dependence 
upon the formal parts of religion ; 
of too harsh a spirit in the exercise 
of church discipline; of exhibiting 
something of a pharisaical tendency, 
and of attaching a degree of merit 
to our worthless observances. Yet, 
on the other hand, we find such bum- 
ble and scriptural sentiments as the 
following constantly flowing from bis 
pen. 

“ The corruption of our nature is 
the first principle of piety and reli- 
Fion.” 

“ He that expects to do his duty 
as a Christian, must have a strength 
more than human to go through with 
it: he must have the power of God 
with him.” 

** The devil never tempts us with 
more success, than when he tempts 
Us with a sight of our own good ac- 
tions.” 

“I am not elated with the letters 
you enclosed me. If any good is 
likely to be done (by the Instruction 
for the Indians,) far be it from me to 
take the praise to myself: let it be 
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ascribed to the good Spirit of God; 
and let me take the shame to myself 
for the many faults | plainly see in it, 
and for the negligence with which it 
is performed. May God forgive me 
these, and pardon the things I have 
been wanting in, and the good I 
might and have not done in the way 
of my duty, in a long, long life, and 
in my proper calling, and I shall 
bless his Name for ever.” 
A Prayer before Study. 

“ Q God! the Fountain of all wis- 
dom, in a deep sense of my own igno- 
rance, and of that great charge which 
lies upon me, I am constrained to 
come often before Thee, trom whom 
I have learned whatever I know, to 
ask that help without which I shall 
disquiet myself in vain. Most hum- 
bly beseeching Thee to guide me 
with thine eye, to enlighten my mind, 
that I may see myself, and teach 
others the wonders of thy law; that 
I may learn from Thee what I ought 
to think and speaking concerning 
Thee; direct and bless all the labours 
of my mind; give mea discerning 
spirit, a sound judgment, and an ho- 
nest and religious heart ; and grant 
that, in all my studies, my fret aim 
mnay be to set forth thy glory, and to 
set forward the salvation of mankind ; 
that I may give a comfortable ac- 
count of my time at the great day, 
when all our labours shall be tried. 
And if Thou art pleased that by my 
ministry sinners shall be converted, 
and thy kingdom enlarged, give me 
the grace of humility, that I may never 
ascribe the success to myself, but to 
thy Holy Spirit, which enables me to 
will and to do according to thy good 
fleasure. Grant this, O Father of 
all light and truth, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

His religious views and his prac- 
tice may in some respects have been 
erroneous. Indeed, he himself often, 
in the sincerity of his heart, acknow- 
ledges they were. It rust be con- 
fessed, remarks his biographer, that 
there are passages in some of his 
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shop Wilson were not unknown or 
unappreciated in England. Both the 
Universities conferred on him their 
highest title of Doctor of Divinity ; 
the court received him on his visits 
to London with every mark of re- 
spect ; and Queen Anne was so much 
pleased with his preaching, that she 
styled him ‘the silver-tongued Bi- 
shop,” and offered him an English 
bishopric, which he declined accept- 
ing. George II. and Queen Caro- 
line were also greatly impressed with 
his manners and conversation in old 
age, and strongly urged him, buf,in 
vain, to take up his residence in 
England.—There was great frank- 
ness and simplicity in his deport- 
ment, mixed with an attractive ur- 
banity and scrupulous aitention to all 
the minor decencies of life. His 
conversation was habitually cheer. 
ful, yet at the same time instructive, 
and tempered by the seriousness 
which became a Christian anda pre- 
late. Yet, while he was remarka- 
ble for his courtesy of manners, he 
was no Jess eminent for firmness and 
decision of character; a point which 
materially conduced to his public 
usefulness. He formed no abortive 
plans, nor suffered any of his pro- 
jects to fail for want of persevering 
exertion, 

The leading characteristic of Bi- 
shop Wilson was his fervent piety. 
He hada continual regard to God, 
not only in the retirement of his clo- 
set, but in every scene through which 
he passed in the active duties of life. 
‘¢Thou God seest me,”’ was a sen- 
timent ever present in his thoughts, 
and it habitually influenced his con- 
duct. Inevery undertaking his first 
and last question was, ** How may I 
promote the glory of God, and the 
honour of my Divine Redeemér ?”’ 
His prayers and meditations shew 
how devout and intimate was the 
communion which he held with the 
Father and with the Son, assisted by 
an abundant effusion of the Holy 
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Spirit in his soul. His devotion, 
like the fire in the temple, wen: es 
out by night or by day ; and it eyj. 
denced itself in its close union with 
all the graces and virtues of the 
Christian character. He was a firm 
believer in the doctrine of a special 
providence, and was accustomed ip 
every event to acknowledge the hand 
of God ; thus, by a happy alchemy, 
transmuting the most painful occur. 
rences of life into marks of the wis. 
dom and love of his heavenly Father, 
and incentives to new dependence 
and acquiescence in his will. 
Bishop Wilson was a sound church. 
man in his principles and conduct. 
His attachment to her communion 
was Inviolable: he loved her servi. 
ces, her doctrines, ber discipline, 
her forms. But he was a man of a 
truly catholic spirit, and mainiained 
a friendly intercourse with the lew 
Dissenters in his diocese, anc shew- 
ed marks of peculiar kindness to- 
wards such of them as were pious 
and exemplary in their lives. And 
such a happy effect had his tolerant 
principles and conciliating conduct, 
that the Roman Catholics who re- 
sided In the island would often at- 
tend his sermons and prayers; and 
the Dissenters would even commu: 
nicate at the episcopal altar, having 
obtained permission from the Bishop 
to sit or stand as their conscience 
directed—a permission, however, of 
which they never availed themselves, 
but conformed to the mode of their 
brethren in the Establishment. Such 
were Bishop Wilson’s plans for pro- 
moting the interests of the church: 
such his methods of suppressing 
schism and nonconformity ! 
Bishop Wilson was anxious be- 
yond almost any person of his time 
for the promotion of muissionaly 
objects. His well-known manual, 
entitled ‘ Instruction for the In- 
dians,”” is a proof of his paternal 
anxiety for the heathen world. He 
was an active member of the Su 
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ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, betore whom be preached an 
impressive sermon ; and was, by anti- 
cipation, a friend to the objects of 
most of those other important Insti- 
tutions which have arisen in ourown 
day for similar purposes of Christian 
benevolence. The members of the 
Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews might do well to use the fol- 
lowing affecting passage, from his 
Sacre Privata, in their daily prayers. 

« Rom. xi. 16. O God, the God of 
Abraham, took upon thine everlast- 
ing covenant (Gen. xvii. 7:) cause 
the captivity of Judah and of Israel 
toreturn. They were thy people ; 
O be Thou their Saviour; that all 
who love Jerusalem and mourn for 
her, may rejoice with her (Isaiah 
Ixvi. 10:) for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
their Saviour and ours. Amen.” 

Bishop Wilson was not, however, 
without his faults. He has been often 
accused, and with some appearance 
of truth, of too legal a dependence 
upon the formal parts of religion ; 
of too harsh a spirit in the exercise 
of church discipline; of exhibiting 
something of a pharisaical tendency, 
and of attaching a degree of merit 
to our worthless observances. Yet, 
on the other hand, we find such bum- 
ble and scriptural sentiments as the 
following constantly flowing from bis 
pen. 

“ The corruption of our nature is 
the first principle of piety and reti- 
fion.” 

“ He that expects to do his duty 
as a Christian, must have a strength 
more than human to go through with 
it: he must have the power of God 
with him.” 

** The devil never tempts us with 
more success, than when he tempts 
us with a sight of our own good ac- 
tlons.”” 

“IT am not elated with the letters 
you enclosed me. If any good is 
likely to be done (by the Instruction 
for the Indians,) far be it from me to 
lake the praise to myself: let it be 
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ascribed to the good Spirit of God; 
and let me take the shame to myself 
for the many faults I plainly see in it, 
and for the negligence with which it 
is performed. May God forgive me 
these, and pardon the things I have 
been wanting in, and the good I 
might and have not done in the way 
of my duty, in a long, long life, and 
in my proper calling, and I shall 
bless his Name for ever.” 
A Prayer before Study. 

“OQ God! the Fountain of all wis- 
dom, in a deep sense of my own igno- 
rance, and of that great charge which 
lies upon me, I am constrained to 
come often before Thee, from whom 
I have learned whatever I know, to 
ask that help without which I shall 
disquiet myself in vain. Most hum- 
bly beseeching Thee to guide me 
with thine eye, to enlighten my mind, 
that I may see myself, and teach 
others the wonders of thy law; that 
I may learn from Thee what I ought 
to think and speaking concerning 
Thee; direct and bless all the labours 
of my mind; give mea discerning 
spirit, a sound judgment, and an ho- 
nest and religious heart ; and grant 
that, in all my studies, my frs¢ aim 
may be to set forth thy glory, and to 
set forward the salvation of mankind ; 
that | may give a comfortable ac- 
count of my time at the great day, 
when all our labours shall be tried. 
And if Thou art pleased that by my 
ministry sinners shall be converted, 
and thy kingdom enlarged, give me 
the grace of humility, that I may never 
ascribe the success to myself, but to 
thy Holy Spirit, which enables me to 
will and to do according to thy good 
jleasure. Grant this, O Father of 
all light and truth, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

His religious views and his prac- 
tice may in some respects have been 
erroneous. Indeed, he himself often, 
in the sincerity of his heart, acknow- 
ledges they were. It rust be con- 
fessed, remarks his biographer, that 
there are passages in some of his 
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sermons, which appear to militate 
against that doctrine which Luther 
styles, * articulus stantis aut caden- 
tis ecclesiz’’—justification by faith 
alone ; though in other parts of his 
writings he strenuously supports the 
doctrine. “ We must however re- 
collect,” adds Mr. Stowell, “ that 
these sermons were composed at dis- 
tant periods, that they were a post- 
humous publication, and bad not been 
revised or selected by the author 
himself. It is not therefore surpris- 
ing that a change of religious views 
should have been exerienced in the 
course of such a long life, as that of 
Bishop Wilson. Similar changes are 
not uncommon among the holiest and 
wisest of men.” 

But, whatever weight there may be 
in this apology, every orthodox be- 
liever will agree with Mr. Stowell, 
that it were much to be desired that 
the sermons of Bishop Wilson had 
more fully and distinctly stated the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel ; 
and particularly that they had exhi- 
bited the Saviour more prominently 
in all his offices, and represented faith 
in his Sacrifice as the instrument of 
justifying sinners. It were also much 
to be desired, that he had more fre- 
quently united the promises and 
precepts of holy writ, the privileges 
and duties of the Christian, and had 
mingled more of the mild spirit of 
the Gospel with the terrors of the 
Law. Itis true that in the Bishop’s 
own case the transmuting efficacy of 
deep and humble piety neutralized 
some of the defects of his creed; so 
that, as far as concerned bis personal 
experience, no man could trust more 
implicitly and exclusively to his Sa- 
viour for pardon and justification ; 
no man could build less on any no- 
tions of personal desert, or more 
unequivocally use the language of the 
Publican,—* Lord be merciful to 
mea sinner.” His love to the Re- 
deemer ; his dependence upon the 
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Holy Spirit; and his simplicity of 
intention were among his most re. 
markable characteristics ; and where 
these truly exist, we often perceive 
(as, for instance, among some of the 
Roman Catholic writers) a personal 
advancement in piety which seems 
to outstrip the errors of a defective 
creed ; and,if we may so speak, makes 
a man orthodox unknown to himself. 

It will not be necessary to say 
much respecting the learning and 
talents of Bishop Wilson. Though 
not what would be called a man of 
genius, he possessed a sound and 
vigorous understanding ; his appre- 
hension was distinct, and his judg. 
ment acute. What he knew, he knew 
weil. He was well acquainted with 
the Greek and Hetrew languages, 
and was deeply versed in the canon 
and civillaw. But it was in theological 
studies that he chiefly excelled, and 
whatever other acquisitions he made 
in knowledge were all rendered sub- 
servient to the supreme object of all 
his studies and desires, 

The sayings of eminent men have 
always been collected and read with 
avidity ; and the pages of Bishop 
Wilson would furnish many such 
apophthegms, which evidence a deep 
acquaintance with the human mind, 
and deserve to be treasured up as 
maxims for the conduct of the life. 
This memoir cannot perhaps be clos- 
ed better than with a few of these de- 
tached sentences, some of them from 
an unpublished manuscript, from 
which Mr.Stowell has given extracts. 

“ It is dangerous to seek for expe- 
dients when we should do our duty. 
Thus, Pilate scourged Jesus Christ, 
in hopes that that would satisfy the 
Jews, and that he might not be oblig- 
ed to act against bis conscience in con- 
demning him,—which yet he did.” 

“ Men feel by experience that 
they want that in themselves which 
is necessary to make them happy. 
They seek it in the creatures, and 
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are disappointed. If they would 
seek it in God, they would be sure 
to find “” g 

«¢‘ The world would use us just as 
it did the martyrs, if we loved God 
as they did.” 

«Morality consists in the prac- 
tice of Christian virtue, proceeding 
from Christian principles and mo- 
tives.” 

« When religion is made a scli- 
ence, there is nothing more intricate : 
when it is made a duty, nothing 
more easy. 

‘«* Be nat impatient to be at ease: 
while you are chastened, you are 
sure God loves you; you are not 
sure of that, when you are without 
chastisement.” 

‘“ The best way to remedy wan- 
dering in prayer is, not to let the 
mind wander at other times, but 
to have God always before you in 
the whole course of your life. Be 
not over-much disquieted, though 
your mind should wander; trouble 
and disquiet distract your mind the 
more ; but rather endeavour to pos- 
sess your soul in patience, and God 
will pity and help you.”’ 

* A Christian considers the world 
asa place of punishment, where he 
is like to meet with difficulties and 
dangers—enough to make him de- 
spair, were he not secure of an Al- 
mighty protection, and a prospect of 
an inestimable reward if he continue 
firm to his God. He therefore will 
be very careful not to contract a 
fondness for a place, where he is 
hot like to continue long, and where 
he is sure to meet with no true 
Satisfaction,” 
al The spirit of the world is the 
‘ove of sensual pleasures, which fixes 
the heart to this world, so that it 
cannot raise itself to God. God will 
have the heart entire; when it is 
filled with the world, there is no 
place for him.” 

“When a man resists on human 
motives only, he will not hold out 
long,”? 

Ps God has not left us to the 
akness of our reason. This isa 


greater blessing than we generally 
imagine.”’ 

“For your comfort, remember 
that your Redeemer is to be your 
Judge; He who knows perfectly 
well what passes in your troubled 
mind, and that you do not offend him 
willingly. And while it is so with 
you, you have the root of saving faith 
within you, though you do not per- 
Ceive it; as the erass that is trodden 
upon has as much a root as the finest 
gayest flower.”’ 

*. Prayer is, the groaning of a heart 
sensible of its own misery, poverty, 
and inability, begging of God the 
grace to know and to be able to ask 
what it wants.”’ 

“Infidelity is very often a punish- 
ment and just judgment of God 
upon men, lor running carelessly in- 
to profane company. An inclina- 
tion to dispute the truth will never 
be blessed with the grace of faith.’’ 

The closing years of Bishop Wil- 
son’s life were far from being griev- 
ous: on the contrary, his old age 
was marked with numerous comforts. 
I shall extract a few particulars re. 
lative to his last days, from Mr. 
Stowell’s narrative. He stood like 
a pilgrim, with a staff in his hand, 
ready to depart; and while thus 
walting for his summons, and in 
hourly expectation of going forth to 
meet the bridegroom, he appeared 
more like an inhabitant of the world 
of glory on which he was about to 
enter, than a sojourner in this vale 
of tears. His heart, his treasure, 
his conversation were in heaven. A 
thin veil of flesh, remarks his bio- 
grapher, was all that separated him 
from the beatific vision. This slight 
partition was soon to be removed, 
and he was about to behold his 
Redeemer’s face in glory. A stu- 
dent, who slept in a room adjoin- 
ing the Bishop’s bed-chamber, fre- 
quently overheard him at midnight, 
in a low voice, pouring forth his 
supplications and thanksgivings to 
the great Preserver of men, who 
*¢‘ never slumbers nor sleeps.’ Some- 
times the words of the pious Psal- 
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mist were indistinctly heard, * I will 
arise at midnight, and give thanks 
unto Thee.” ‘Praise the Lord, O 
my soul, and ail that is within me 
praise his holy Name.” Sometimes 
that sublime doxology from the Ze 
Deum, * Holy, holy, boly, Lord God 
of Sabaoth, heaven and earth are full 
of thy glory.” Thus did God give 
his beluved servant “songs in the 
night,’ and prepare him to join 
“with angels, and archangels, and 
all the company of heaven,’ in 
ascribing “glory and honour and 
praise unto him that sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever.’ He was far from harbour- 
ing the thought of his having deserv- 
ed the crown of righteousness, by 
any merits of his own: all his de- 
pendence was on the mercy of God 
through the merits of his gracious 
Redeemer. It is related of him, 
that a short time previously to his 
death, while he was coming down 
from his bed-chamber, a crowd of 
poor people were assembled in the 
hall, waiting to receive bis benedic- 
tion and his alms, when he was 
overheard by them uttering the fol- 
lowing ejaculation, “God be merci- 
ful to mea sinner—a vile sinner, a 
miserable sinner.” 

Bishop Wilson having passed his 
ninety-second year, found his intel- 
Jectual powers begin to fail. Fora 
short time before his death, the light 
of his vigorous understanding was 
eclipsed by an attack of delirium, 
which occurred a few wecks previ- 
ously to his departure. This visita- 
tion was first observed while the 
Rev. H. Corlet, who was then a stu- 
dent at Bishop’s Court, was reading 
the Greek Testament aloud to the 
Bishop in his study, opposite to the 
windows of which were several 
tall trees, with thick and spreading 
branches. On a sudden the Bishop 
exclaimed, ** Do not you see them? 
Do not you see them? ‘“ See what, 
my Lord?’’ answered Mr. Corlet, 
with great surprise. ‘ The angels,” 
replied the Bishen, “ascending and 
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descending on the branches of those 
trees.’ The young student imme: 
diately perceived his lordship's in- 
disposition, and calling in some of 
the attendants, they prevailed Upon 
him to retire to his chamber. Jp 
this state of imbecility the Bishop 
continued for some weeks: by 
though the foundations of his vigo. J 
rous intellect were shaken, his pie. 
ty never forsook him. He was 
continually uttering devout aspira- 
tions, and praising his God and S. 
viour. The very delirium of this I 
excellent man appeared amiable, 
There was a sanctity in his expres. 

sions, and a dignity in his deportment, 

during this intellectual eclipse, which 

inspired every beholder with awe, 
Religious exercises were still bis I 
favourite employment, 








‘* Prayer all his business, all his pleasure 





praise.” # 

His spirit returned unto Godwho B 
gave it, on the 7th of March, 1755, Be , 
in the 93d year of his age, and the Fh , 
58th of his consecration. eS 
 — an D 
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stood in the gate of the camp, ani B tt 
















said, Whois on the Lord’s side let Ci 

come unto me. H 
Wuen Moses had delayed his stay . 
on the Mount longer than his coun- de 
trymen expected, such was thelr Ae 
inconstancy to that God who had me 
so miraculously delivered them, that, we 
with Aaron at their head, they made bia 
a golden calf, and worshipped it. |s al 
there nothing Correspondent to this B all 


offence of the Jewish people to be 
seen amongst ourselves? Are No 
many abandoning themselves % 
the service of “that which is not 
God’—to the service of the world 
the flesh, or the devil? If a pro: 
phet were to stand in the midst of 
us at the present moment, até 
with authority derived from Go 
to ask, Who is on the Lord! 
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side 2”? should we each venture to 
399 

reply, “1 am of that number ?” Or 
should we be warranted on scriptural 
eround in so doing ? With a view to 
determine this question, let us, In 
dependence upon the Spirit of God, 
and assisted by the history connect- 
ed with the text, set ourselves to In- 

uire who may justly be said to be 
on the side of the Lord, 

1. Those alone can be said to be 
included in that number, who in 
their heart frefer the service of God 
to that of every other master.—The 
Israelites were seduced from their 
allegiance to the true God by the 
gods or idols of Egypt. But there 
are numerous idols besides those of 
Egypt—idols, not exclusively of the 
eye, but of the heart—idols not drag- 
ged to the light of day, and whose 
worthlessness may at once be expos- 
ed, but locked up in the secret cham- 
bers of the imagination, and which 
perhaps no eye but that of God can 
detect. An idol is any thing which 
usurps the place of God in the hearts 
of his creatures. The world, friends, 
children, wealth, ease, pleasure, ho- 
nour, interest, if they alienate the 
heart from God, are idols. ‘* Cove- 
tousness,” says the Apostle, “ which 
is idolatry.” He then that is ‘on 
the Lord’s side’? endeavours to es- 
cape from all such worship of idols. 
He cordially prefers the service of 
God to every other service. It is 
said of many of the Jews in the wil- 
derness that they lusted after “ the 


_ Aeshpots of Egypt”’—after the ease, 


the indulgences, the vicious plea- 


> sures, enjoyed in aland of heathen- 


ism and Sensuality. And, as In that 


> Case nothing but a renunciation of 
| all] these for God could entitle a man, 
. in any sense, to be considered as 
» “on the Lord’s side :” 


so, in our 
Own Case, nothing short of a prefer- 
ence of our God and Saviour to all 
the follies, interests. favours, and 
pleasures of the world, can lay even 
(he basis of any such distinction to 
ourselves, What, then, is the state 
of our hearts ? Behold the world on 
Christ. Obsery, No. 228. 
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one side and God on the other: to 
which does our affection incline ? 
The world may be regarded as one 
vast den of idolatry, crowded with 
images formed by the hand of tle 
great tempter to seduce the soul 
from God, Do we lIcathe them and 
shrink from them? Is it our steady 
desire to turn from all these to “ the 
hills whence cometh our help ?”? Do 
we thirst to “see the King in his 
beauty, and to behold the land that 
is very far off?” Can we adopt the 
language of ,the Psalmist? “ O God, 
thou art my God: early will I seek 
thee: my soul thirsteth for thee, 
my flesh longeth for thee ina dry 
and thirsty land where no water is.” 
is it under the shadow of his wings 
that we rejoice? Is God our salva- 
tion, our giory, and the rock of our 
strength ? I employ the language of 
Scripture in this examination, that 
we may judge of the depth and 
strength of that love and devotion 
which are felt by the true servants 
of God—by those who are really on 
his side. Let us not allow ourselves 
to remain in any delusion as to such 
a point. Let us call upon God to 
reveal to us the real condition of our 
hearts. Let us say to him, “Search 
me, O God, and try my heart ; try 
me, and know my thoughts; see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.’’ 

Ii. But, secondly, he who is on 
the Lord’s side will not hesitate ofien- 
ly to shew his preference for God.— 
It would not satisfy Moses that a 
man inwardly felt this preference : 
he required that every individual 
when Called upon should explicitly 
avow it. And the open avowal of 
the dedication of ourselves to God— 
ofa resolution to serve him-——of a 
preference of him to every other ob- 
ject, and of his service to every other 
pursuit—is essential to prove that 
we are on the Lord’s side. Observe 
Daniel in the face of his enemies, 
bowing his knee, as he had been ac. 
customed to do, at the open window, 
before the God of his fathers. Look 
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at the three young men, in the face 
of the most tremendous tyranny and 
persecution, refusing to do homage 
to the great image which Nebuchad- 
rm zzar had set up. Look, finally, at 
the author of the text before us, Mo- 
ses, inthe court of Egypt, refusing 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and choosing rather the 
reproach of Christ than all the trea- 
sures of Egypt. Many such exam- 
ples are recorded in Scripture, to 
shew us the nature of this duty. and to 
encourage usin the performance of it. 

Nor is this avowal of serious con- 
cern for the welfare of the soul, and 
devotion to God, so easy as it seems. 
Many, who boast of their courage, 
have not courage enough for this: 
many, who are prepared to encoun- 
ter the threats and anger of the 
world, will not encounter its scoffs. 
And yet, consider what it is to be 
ashamed of the Cress of our Re- 
deemer. It is to risk the awful pe- 
nalty proclaimed in that denuncia- 
tlon, “* Whosoever is ashamed of me 
and my words, of him shall the Son 
of man be ashamed when He cometh 
in the glory of his Father.”’ It is to 
be ashamed of him whom angels 
delight to honour. It is tobe asham- 
ed of a union with him who is * the 
brightness of his Father’s glory, and 
the express image of his person.” 
It is to blush for an alliance protect- 
ed in the councils of Eternal Wis- 
dom, recorded in the books of hea- 
ven, and sealed with the blood of the 
incarnate Son of God. The Son of 
God, indeed, might well refuse to 
acknowledge creatures so low and 
vile as we are—creatures who so 
often dishonour his holy religion, 
and cause his enemies to blaspheme ! 
But how striking the contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the Saviour, 
and us his guilty creatures? Far 
from casting us off, and disowning 
us, he did not hesitate to carry to 
the throne of God even the penitent 
thief, who expired with him on the 
cross, as the tropby of his victory ? 
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And yet too many, EVEN Of those 
who call themselves Christians, ate 
secretly ashamed, or are living as if 
they were ashamed, of the on} 
Name given under heaven where} 
we can be saved. “* Thou (says the 
Psalmist) hast given a banner to 
them that fear thee, thar it may be 
displayed, because of the truth.” We 
profess to bear that banner. Let ys 
then unfurl it before the world, be. 
fore angels, and before the church 
of God. Let it be seen that we rise 
above the fears which s0 often dis. 
grace the best of causes, and that we 
are, as we profess to be, on the side 
of the Lord. 

IiI. In the third place, he that is 
on the Lord’s side, will make haste tp 
quit the camp of the enemy.—Moses 
would be satisfied with nothing less 
than that the persons on whom he 
called, should quit the spot where 
the idolatrous rites had been solem. 
nized. ** Whoison the Lord’s side, 
let him come unto me: and all who 
did not obey the call were ordered to 
be slain. And thus must it be in our 
service of God. The camp of idola- 
try must be altogether abandoned. 
Nothing can be stronger than the 
language of those parts of Scripture’ 
in which the line of separation is 
drawn between the people of the 
world and the people of God. “Be 
not conformed to this worid, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of 
your’ mind.” The friendship o 
the world is enmity with God.” “If 
ye were of the world, the world 
would love its own; but because yé 
are not of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.” Come out 
from among them, and be ye sep 
rate, and touch not the unclean 
thing, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almigh- 
ty.” The world is to be regard: 
ed as an enemy’s camp; and if cit 
cumstances carry us for a mometl 
within it, we must go there, po 
as fellow-soldiers of their army: 
but as the heralds of the “King ¢ 
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kings and Lord of lords.” The world 
‘s at war with the principles and 

ractices of the Gospel—with the re- 
ligion of the Cross—with the great 
Leader of the Christian battle. To 
pitch our tentamong them therefore, 
to occupy their ground, to pursue 
their line of march, to hoist their 
banner, to use their watch-word, is 
to become the enemies of God, and 
of his Christ. 

We do not dissemble the difficulty 
of discharging this duty; but the 
difficulty of doing right is no reason 
for not attempting it. Let us call 
to mind, that if our difficulties are 
great, SO also are our assistances : 
we act under the eye of the Captain 
of our salvation—of Him who, be- 
cause he has suffered, being tempt- 
ed, knows how to succour them that 
are tempted; and we have the pro- 
mise of his Holy Spirit to assist our 
infirmities. Far, therefore, from 
siding with the enemies of God or of 
the Gospel ; far from sinking into 
a spirit of guilty concession; let us 
callon the gracious Master to whose 
service we have consecrated our- 
selves, in the language which he 
himself has taughtus: * Gird thy 
sword upon thy thigh, O thou most 
Mighty: in thy majesty ride prospe- 
ruusly, and thy right band shall 
teach thee terrible things.” Let us 
take care not tobe found on the ene- 
mies’ side; Jet us endeavour not, 
like too many, to seek some middle 
ground, where we may enjoy the in- 
dulgeaces of the world, without for- 
leiting the biessings of the Gospel. 
He who seeks such an intermediate 
region, will seek in vain: no such coun- 
try is to be found in that map of our 
pilgrimage, drawn out for us by the 
hand of God himself. There the 
ine of separation is broad,—there 
the interval is great. If we foliow 
the directions of Scripture, and live 
up to the duties of our holy profes- 
sion, our character cannot but be 
manifest: we shall have the broad 
seal « * sur Master on our forehead, 
Hs image will be visible in our life, 
vur temper, and our conversation. 
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We shall be known upon earth by 
those marks by which, perhaps, the 
angels themselves, who sever the 
just from the unjust, will distin- 
guish the true Christian from the 
unbeliever at the bar of eternal 
judgment. 

IV. [n the fourth and last place, 
he who is on the Lord’s side wid/ not 
fail to engage zealously in the cause of 
his Heavenly Master.—The Levites 
who obeyed the call of Moses were 
instantly summoned to give proof of 
their sincerity, by avenging the 
cause of their dishonoured God. 
And although it is not, in like man- 
ner, our painful office to inflict the 
penalties of Heaven upon offenders 
against its laws, itzs our duty to 
give full proof of our principles by a 
hearty consecration of ourselves tothe 
service of the Lord. How numerous 
are the objects overlooked in the 
lives of many, even distinguished 
for their general activity, which, if 
we felt the fuil force of Christian 
principles, would be kept continual- 
ly before our eyes! What, for exam- 
ple, are we doing forthe souls of oth- 
ers; what for the glory of God? 
Are we waging war with sin? Are 
we assisting to carry the war into 
the enemies’ country ? Is a wound to 
religion a wound to ourselves’ Are 
we endeavouring to teach every man 
his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know ye the Lord ? 
Do we go forth from the camp, 
bearing the reproach of the Re- 
deemer, and mainly intent on bring- 
ing every thought into Captivity 
to the obedience of Christ? Is it 
our meat and drink, our business 
and joy, to do his will, to exalt 

his name, to benefit his people, to 
extend the knowledge of his reli- 
gion, to assist in sending the light 
of his gospel into the dark places of 
Idolatry, the lurking recesses of sin, 
and the haunts of worldliness; and 
thusto shed over them the ray of 
knowledge, faith, love, and joy ? Oh 
that we may be among the happy 
company of those who have done 
what they couid for the honour of 
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the Redeemer, and the salvation of But it is often the complaint f f 

alost world. The time is rapidly those who are on the side of the A 

approaching, when his “ wrath shall Lord, that they have, as yet, rather , 

come, and the dead shall be judg- suffered from the toil of the conflict foll 

ed ;”’ and he “shall give reward un- than enjoyed any of the fruits of vic. Bckve 

to his servants the prophets, and to tory ? But let them persist jp the ‘a 

the saints, and them that fear his contest: let them put on the whole nme 

name, both small and great.”— armour of God, and they shall, in the een 

May we, at that day, be found on end, enjoy the triumph : they shall] is a 

the Lord’s side, reposing in Christ overcome, and sit down on the right dea 
\ as our Saviour, and treading in the hand of the throne of God. Th nan’ 

Me stepsof his beneficence and love! victory is pledged to them, by Him _ 
{7 1 come, in conclusion, to apply who is the faithful and true Witness. (vic 

‘ by this passage, more particularly for by him who is “clothed in vesture whi 
rie our personal edification —Is there, dipped in blood, out of whose mouth jivit 
ahi then, among us, any one who has not goeth the sharp sword that is to diab 
ne practically and in truth joined him- smite the nations ; and who hath on rali, 
a selfto the Lord, and who has no his vesture, and on his thigh, aname thes 
a scriptural warrant to hope that he is written, the King of kings and Lord mal 
%, a on his side ; any one who, if sum- of Jords.” Let them remember, in app 
eS ad moned at this momentto the bar of their moments of doubt, depression, pers 
ra ey God, would be found im penitent, un- and difficulty, on whose side they are be \ 
4 a converted, unholy? If there be sucha engaged; and let them take to to n 

> lis one, lethim, as he values ils present themselves the consolation of his ing 
7 Ci peace, as he hopes for future glory, promises: ‘1am Alpha and Ome- F deac 
ey think deeply and solemnly of his ga, the Beginning and the End; | ' isn 
ay” hes awful condition. When the countless will give unto him that is a-thirst, B vi 
Tiny millions of mankind stand before God of the fountain of the water of life | sens 
ae GF in judgment, and the question is freely. He shall overcome ; and he _ bant 
et asked, Who is on the Lord’s side? shall inherit all things, and I will of e: 
> with what earnestness will every sin- be his God, and he shall be my butt 
ete Sc ner, in that awful Presence, press son.” | bloo 
‘eh as forward to urge his claim, and toas- _ ther 
ee sert his own alliance with the Lord ——- | Exo 
Ya ie of hosts. But let us remember, that __ also 
hip? this alliance must be established on To the E:litor of the Christian Observer. sam 
phon | ie) earth, in order to be acknowledged Every suggestion coming from T 
Rees in heaven: we must ere choose the able and ingenious pen of Mr. _ pear 
5 ae God as our portion ; here avow our Faber irresistibly draws my atten- - tion 
ma 4 allegiance ; bere do homage to his tion ; and his letter to you, on Heb. ews 
: hay t power and grace; here abandon the ix. 15—17, in which he endeavours = JB Casi 
i Pas: camp of the enemy ; here consecrate to clear up the interpretation of _ than 
eA ae ourselves to the Saviour, if we would that passage, by translating diabnxy ini 
Raa im, be recognised and adopted by him covenant, instead of testament, as sn ie 
f tr ie in the presence of God, and of his it is rendered in our Authorized poten 
‘ iy ak angels. Let us then make haste,and Version, has occupied much of my  Theb 

at i turn our feet unto His testimonies. thoughts, since 1 received your : 

ign fi We have, perhaps, said long enough, Number for October last. [ must — 
hia ‘*Let us break his bands asunder, confess myself, however, dissatls- 5 bg: 
oe and cast away his cords from us;” fied with his exposition. He does - < 
7% Sine now let us make haste to “kiss the not, in effect, apply himself to the Pn 
ne Son, lest he be angry, and so we per- main difficulties attending this 1- a ey 





ish from the right way, if his wrath 
be kindled, yea but a little.” 


terpretation, which arise from the . 


forced construction put upon some 
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of the expressions used by the 
Apostle. 


To support this interpretation, the 
following words—o7s yap diaSinn, 
bdveetov Cv oY XN Dipedos TS Otabemeve. 
Araboun yup ews vexposs BeBactey EmES 
mimore yor yues Ore Cn 6 Osabemevog-—are 
rendered thus, ** For where there 
is a covenant, itis necessary that the 
death of him who ratifies the cove- 
nant, should be breught forward. 
For a covenant is firm over dead 
(victims,) since it is of no strength 
while he who ratifies the covenant is 
living.” Now, this rendering of 7s” 
diebemevs and 6 Orebe rE v05 by ‘She who 
ratifies the covenant ;”’ and applying 
these masculine participles to the ani- 
mal victims sacrificed under the Law, 
appears to me to be such a manifest 
perversion of the Greek as cannot 
be vindicated ; nor does there seem 
to me less violence used in translat- 
ing ém} vexpois BeBase * firm over the 
dead victims ;”’ for besides that there 
is no ground for supplying the word 
“victims” to make out the new 
sense, it does not appear that cove- 
nants were ratified by the mere act 
of executing them over the sacrifices, 
but by sfrinkling the parties with the 
blood of the victims ; as may be ga- 
thered, both by the passage from 
Exodus cited by the Apostle, and 
also by notices to be found of the 
same rite in heathen writers.* 

These objections have always ap- 
peared to me fatal to the interpreta- 
tion supported by Mr. Faber. It is, 
however, | am well aware, much 
easier to object to an exposition, 


than to suggest one that may more. 


_* @schylus affords a striking instance 
in his description of the rite by which the 
seven chiefs pledged themselves to destroy 
Uhebes, or perish in the aitempt. 


Avdpes yap trea’ Os'pios Aoxaryelaes 
laupooeayevres ei¢ cra’ yd eroy TAK OC, 
Kes 94 & vores Kepok Taupiss gives, 
Apa, Evuw’ zag Pirawmarey Dibov, 
Dgnaurneay, n WoAR naTagToayac 
Oevres Aamalayw asu Kadutimv Bia 
tony Gavévres onde uoaresy Ohya. 
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satisfactorily clear up the difficulties 
which undoubtedly surround this pas- 
sage. As your readers, however, 
will, I assure myself, be glad to re- 
ceive any communications which 
may help to elucidate it, I venture 
to send you the view which has pre- 
sented itself to my mind, and which 
is grounded on a principle not hith- 
erto suggested (so far as I am aware) 
by former expositors. 

I agree then, én dimine, with Mr. 
Faber, that we are bound by the rules 
of fair criticism, to give a sense to 
Ovebyxy in the particular passage be. 
fore us, consistent with its meaning 
in the context; but I can by no 
means assent to his assumption, 
that the meaning of diebixy in the 
context is unquestionably what we 
mean by the word covenant, accord- 
ing to the ordinary acceptation of that 
word, as denoting a reciprocal com- 
pact between two or more original 
contracting farties ; for I apprehend, 
that this is the appropriate force of 
covdsxn, not of dsabixy ; and that the 
latter word does not necessarily im- 
ply more than one party, importing 
only any solemn engagement or dis- 
position which may be entered into 
or made by such sole party; and 
that, even when applied to recipro- 
cal conventions and treaties (as most 
engagements are conventional and 
reciprocal,) it refers rather to the 
individual act of each contracting 
party, than to the joint act. And it 
is manifest that the Mosaic and 
Christian covenants are rather cov- 
ditional dispensations than (properly 
speaking’) compacts or coveriants, as 
they originated in the free grace 
and favour of God, and neither con- 
veyed any advantage to their Divine 
Author, nor derived their authority 
from human consent. They were 
covenants in Do other sense than as 
God was pleased to fledge himself 
to bestow certain blessings on man 
on certain specified terms, and were 
undoubtedly binding upon his crea- 
tures by virtue of his sole appoint- 
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798 On Hebrews 
ment. In short, they were (to re. 
peat what has been said) rather con- 
ditional disfiensations than compacts 
or covenants ; and, in respect to the 
Mediators through whom they were 
dispensed, may very fitly be called 
Testaments: and both, it is imme- 
diately to our purpose to observe, 
were ratified by the death of these 
mediatorial testators ; Moses having 
been removed by death immediately 
after his recital and enforcement of 
the Law to the Israelites previously 
to their entering the promised Jand, 
and Jesus Christ having voluntarily 
ratified the Gospel-testament by his 
death on the cross. 

And here we may also notice ano- 
ther feature of correspondence be- 
tween the two cases; as at the first 
consecration of the Law (recorded 
in Exodus, and referred to by the 
Apostle,) Moses sprinkled the altar 
(according to the history,) or the 
book of the Law (according to the 
Apostle,) and also all the people, 
saying, * This is the blood of the 
covenant which God hath made with 
you ;” thereby ratifying the Law on 
the one hand, and binding the peo- 
ple to its observance on the other: 
so Jesus Christ, at his last supper, 
emphatically said, on taking up the 
cup, * This is the blood of the New 
Testament ;” or (as it stands In St. 
Mark,) * This isthe New Testament 
in my blood, drink ye ail of it,” 
pointing to his approaching death, 
(not mere/y, I apprehend, as an ex- 
piatory Sacrifice, but also) as a rati- 
fication of the New Testament on 
his part, and enjoining them to drink 
of the cup as a solemn engagement 
gn their part to comply with its con- 
ditions. 

But now, admitting that blood was 
used as a symbol of ratification on 
the introduction of both dispensa- 
tions, on what principle can this be 
applied to the case of a testament ? 
Here lies the nucleus of the ques- 
tion at isstie: and to this point, what 
{ have to offer immediately applies. 
On the use of blood as a type or 


ix. l5——17. (Dee, 
symbol of expiation, purification, ang 
consecration, there is probably lite 
diversity of opinion. The Victims 
being but vicarious offerings for the 
transgressions of the Law, this ey. 
piation was applied to the parties 
themselves, by sprinkling them wit; 
the blood of the sacrifices. But op 
what principle the same rite wa; 
used to express the solemn ratifica. 
tion of an engagement is by no means 
socertain. The commonly receiy. 
ed opinion, I presume, is, that the 
sprinkling of the party with blood 
was deemed equivalent to an impre. 
cation ; as if he had said, “I hereby 
devote myself to death like this yic. 
tim, if I violate this my engage. 
ment.” But [ would suggest that 
there is another easy explanation of 
this rite applicable immediately to 
the case of a testament. As blood 
(on every view of the subject) was 
but employed as a symbol of death, 
why may we not consider the act of 
sprinkling with blood as significative 
of the deadness of the frarty as toall 
flower of revocation; as if he had 
said, ** I hereby solemnly divest my- 
self of all power to rescind or su- 
persede this my engagement, as 
much as if I were a dead man and 
it were my last testament.” This 
view of the rite is not only simple 
and natural, but there is something 
in the Apostle’s manner of express 
ing himself which affords a strong 
presumption that he viewed the rite 
in this light; for having observed, 
that in the case of a testament, the 
death of the testator is essentially 
necessary to give it validity, inas 
much as it has no force during bis 
life-time, he draws this remarkable 
conclusion, ‘whence not even wes 
the first testament consecreted (0! 
ratified) without blood.” It should 
seem, therefore, that the Apostle 
considered the sprinkling o! the 
Law with blood, as a symbol e 
its ratification in ; 
sense as a testament Is coni™ 
ed by the death of the testalo!y 
which implies, that the act aa 
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DECLARATORY; Not tmprecatory, sig- 
nifying that the Law was from 
-henceforth irrevocable and unaltera- 
ble, as much as the will of a testator 
after his decease. 
If it be objected, as of course it 
will, that this argument is founded 
upon the assumption, that the Au. 
thorized Version of the contested pas- 
sage is correct, and that it is there- 
forea mere fietitioprincifii: Lanswer, 
first, that even admitting the Autho- 
rized Version to be questionable, the 
argument is stil! good, so far as it 
leads to a consistent and satisfactory 
exposition of the Apostle’s train of 
reasoning; and affords so far a pre- 
sumption, both that the version is 
correct, and that our principle of in- 
terpretation is the true one ; and that, 
secondly, there isno pretext for call- 
ing in question the accuracy of the 
Authorized Version, except the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling the sense which 
it conveys with the context. It is, 
in effect, the plain and literal transla- 
tion ofthe Apostle’s words ; whereas 
the new translation offered is manl- 
festly strained, and is assumed merely 
to get rid of that difficulty. I main- 
tain, therefore, that the argument 
rests on substantial grounds, and af- 
fords a solid presumption that the 
view which has been given of the rite 
in question was that contemplated by 
the Apostle. To shew more clearly 
how it elucidates the scope of his 
reasoning, I will now subjoin a para- 
phrase of the whole context, so far at 
least as seems to be necessary. The 
Apostle having then pointed out the 
insufficiency of the various sacrifices 
under the Law to €xplate sin, as be. 
lng designed in éffect to atone rather 
for the violations of the ritual of that 
Law than for moral guilt, and being 
only types of that one real and all- 
Sufficient sacrifice for sin which was 
to be offered by the Son of God, 
thus urges upon the Hebrews the 
‘Mportance and efficacy of that sa- 
crifice: “If the blood of bulls and of 
foats, and the ashes of a heifer, 
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sprinkling the unclean, (that is, those 
who have been desecrated and ren- 
dered common by some illegal act,) 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh, (that is, renders their bodies 
epain pure and holy in the sight of 
the Law,) how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who, through the 
Eternal Spirit, offered himself with- 
out spot to God, purge your con- 
science from dead works, to serve the 
living God (thatis, €xpiate your guilt, 
redeem you from the penalty of death, 
and sancuify your conscience, so as 
to enable you to yield unto God a 
true and spiritual service.) And for 
this cause (that is, for this final cause 
or end,) he is the Mediator of the 
new testament, that death having 
taken place (that is, the legal penalty 
of death having been paid by Him on 
the cross,) for the redemption of the 
transgressions under the first testa- 
ment, (that is, of those breaches of 
the Moral Law, for which the first 
testament provided no atonement,) 
the called (or, as some copies read, 
the heirs) might receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance (that in-. 
heritance which was promised to 
Abraham, and which has now been 
bequeathed to us In the testament 
of Christ, and confirmed to us irre- 
vocably by his death.) For where 
there is a testament, there the death 
of the testator is necessarily inferred, 
(or must of necessity be interposed,) 
inasmuch as it never has force, while 
the testator is alive. Whence not 
even was the first testament conse- 
crated without blood: for (as we ind 
recorded in Exodus) the whole com- 
mandment, according to the Law 
(that is, the whole code of the Law,) 
having been spoken by Moses to all 
the people, he, taking the blood of 
calves and goats, with water, and 
scarlet-wool, and hyssop, sprinkled 
both the book and all the people, say- 
ing, This isthe blood of the testament 
which God hath enjoined you ; and he 
sprinkled in like manner the taberna- 
cle, and all the vessels of the minis- 
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try with blood ; and almostall things 
are sprinkled with blood according 
to the law, and without shedding 
of blood there is no remission,” &c. 
&c. 

Should the reader still think that 
the common version introduces the 
idea of a testament too abruptly, 
and that the connexion is unwarran- 
tably helped out by the foregoing 
paraphrase; I readily admit, that 
there is on the face of the thing 
some colour for the former part of 
the objection, inasmuch as d:aby'xy 
is certainly rendered covenant, not 
testament, in other parts of the same 
chapter: but it appears to me, that 
this seeming discrepancy in the 
translation was unavoidable, inas- 
much as we have no single English 
word answering exactly to dicey x, 
and expressing at once a testament 
and acovenant. But further, if we 
attend to things rather than words, 
I would maintain that there is no dis- 
crepancy at all: inasmuch as the 
notion of a covenant, in the only 
sense in which it can be applied 
either to the Law or the Gospel; 
that is, as signifying a conditional dis- 
pensation conveyed through a hu- 
man mediator; stands closely con- 
nected with the idea of a testament 
in reference to that mediator. In 
point of fact, the charge of abrupt- 
ness lies more hardly upon the pro- 
posed translation, than the Authoriz- 
ed Version; for the only expression 
which could lead to the mention of 
death as necessary to the ratification 
of the Gospel, considered as a cove- 
nant, seems to be that of édvars 
vyevonev8, Which occurs near the be- 
ginning of the preceding verse; 
whereas, besides this expression, 
which equally applies to the case of a 
testament, the mention of * the ever- 
lasting inheritance” (which words 
occur at the very end of the prece. 
ding verse) naturally suggests to the 
mind the idea of a testator, and the 
necessity of his death to the full con- 
veyance of that inheritance. 

If there be any abruptness of tran- 
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sition in the train of the Apostle’, 
ideas, it lies in his passing suddenly 
from the contemplation of d/ood ag 
symbol of expiation to its use as a 
seal of ratification. The primary 
scope of his general argument jg 
plainly to shew the efficacy of Chris,’ 
death in the former, not in the latter, 
sense; and after a little digression, 
which occurs on the controverted 
passage, he immediately reverts to 
his first train of reasoning. Now 
this abruptness of transition occurs 
equally whichever Interpretation we 
adopt: but I think it is more easily 
accounted for on the view I haye 
taken of the contéxt, than on the 
other: for the mention of the inheri. 
tance (aS it appears to me) most 
naturally accounts for it; and, as Dr. 
Paley has noticed, St. Paul is re. 
markable for thus glancing off from 
his main subject, as it were, at a word, 

But I fear | am trespassing too far 
on your readers’ patience. I will 
therefore only add, in conclusion, 
that, as truth is my sole object, I have 
no wish that more weight should be 
given to my suggestion, than it de- 
serves When probed to the bottom, 
and that I shall be glad to avail my- 
self of any more satisfactory inter- 
pretation that may be offered. 

D, M. P. 


For the Christian Observer. 


WHETHER RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM 
OR IRRELIGIOUS PRACTICE BE 
MOST CALCULATED TO PROMOTE 
THE CAUSE OF INFIDELITY. 


Ar a period when the banners o! 
infidelity are displayed with unpre- 
cedented boldness ; when the dan- 
ger of our common faith, and, by 
consequence, of our invaluable con- 
stitution, forms no unimportant 
feature in the periodical addres 
ses of our bishops to their respe® 
tive clergy ; when the venerabie 
Society for promoting Christi! 
Knowledge is reprinting, 
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seasonable zeal, those works which 
most argumentatively prove that the 
Gospel of Christ is no “ cunning- 
ly devised fabie”’—the question 1s 
peculiarly interesting, What tends 
most directly, and necessarily, to 
promote the cause of infidelity ? 

Here, however, a_ considerable 
difference of opinion will assuredly 
arise. For some persons, and even 
some authors, in the present day 
maintain, that religious enthusiasm 
(as it ig called) must of necessity sb 
disgust the mind of the observing 
infidel, as to confirm and increase 
his enmity to Christian truth; and 
this in a degree far beyond that aris- 
ing from any other source of infideli- 
ty. To others it as decidedly ap- 
pears, that, however the enemies of 
our faith may avail themselves of 
the occasional indiscretions of certain 
religious professors, still there is 
another and a far more pregnant 
cause Of unbelief; namely, the un- 
Christian conduct of many who pro- 
fess to embrace the Christian faith, 
but who live in a way quite incon- 
sistent with their alleged creed. I 
shall, therefore, consider as concisely 
as the subject will allow, the argu- 
ments by which each of these oppo- 
site conclusions may be supported ; 
and leave it to the candid reader to 
give his unbiassed verdict. 

In reference to the former opi- 
nion, that infidelity is most encoura- 
ged by the enthusiastic defortment 
of religionists, it would, of course, 
be asked, Must not the scorn of the 
infidel be provoked by the eccentric 
manners, the peculiarities of tone 
and feature, and still more by those 
wild raptures and extravagant ex- 
pressions with which some persons 
disigure the aspect of their devo- 
tion‘—~It might also be asked, How 
can the infidel suppose that a reli- 
f10Us system, thus apparently blend- 
ed with error and intemperance, 
can have proceeded from “ the True” 
and the ** 47. Wise God ?” And may 
he not ultimately conclude, that the 

Christ. Obsery. No. 228, 
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very volume, to which such wild re- 
ligionists refer as the standard of 
their faith, must be at least false and 
unfounded, if not dangerously delu- 
sive ? 

And here a confident appeal is 
usually made to Aistory. It is afirm- 
ed, that the mummeries of Popery 
have, in all ages, been productive 
of an utter disregard to all religion 
whatsoever ; and we are perhaps re- 
minded, that in the present day, infi- 
delity notoriously prevails among the 
members and even among the minis- 
ters of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion.—Puritanism, as it existed 
in the days of the unhappy Charles, 
is, of course, charged with a like 
pernicious agency. And living in- 
stances may, perhaps, without much 
difficulty, be found of infidels who 
think fit to refer their unbelief to 
the eccentricity of their religious 
neighbours as its chief and parent 
source. From such premises as 
these, the conclusion appears inevi- 
table ; that the wild and extravagant 
professors of the Christian faith are 
in effect its greatest enemies. 

To prove that I am not stating an 
imaginary case, | would advert, for 
a moment, to a Very recent publica- 
tion, which (if we may judge by the 
number and rank of the subscribers 
to it) circulates to a considerable 
extent, and in which this sentiment 
appears stamped with no less autho- 
rity than that of the late Bishop 
Douglas. In a * Biographical Me- 
moir,” from the pen of the Rev. W. 
Macdonald, and prefixed to the 
“Select Works” of the Bishop, 
edited by the same author, his lord- 
ship’s sentiments are thus given 
respecting the religious views of the 
late ‘* Mr, Romaine and his asso- 
ciates.” How far some of his re- 
marks are justified by fact, or bear 
the venerable impress of that charity 
which “ hopfieth all things,” let the 
reader dispassionately decide. The 
Bishop observes, in “an Apology 
for the Clergy”—a tract published 
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many years before his elevation to 
the bench, and written, the biogra- 
pher himself informs us, in immedi- 
ate reference to Mr. Romaine, and 
those who thought with him on 
theological subjects—* His discour- 
ses will frequently mislead, but never 
can instruct: they may corrupt the 
‘heart, but they can never inform the 
head; they may puzzle our faith, 
but can never correct our morals: 
they must disgust every Christian, 
who is not captivated by sounds, and 
is so well acquainted with his relj- 
gion as to be sorry to see it support- 
ed by rotten props: and, dastly, they 
can never fail to filcase the enemies of 
the Gospel, who can desire nothing 
more than to see its frreachers draw 
such pictures, and exhibit such de- 
fences of it, as have a natural tendency 
to furnish out new matter of exultation 
to future Humes and future Boling- 
brokes,” (Biographical Memoirs, p. 
27.) 

It is only as to the soundness of 
the above conclusion, when taken in 
its unqualified and fullest meaning, 
that any question can be raised. That 
it contains some portion of truth, no 
rational or candid judge will be un- 
willing to concede; for, doubtless, 
where a professed religionist ‘is 
wanting in “a sound mind,” there 
the enemies of revelation will be too 
apt to make Christianity itself re- 
sponsible for their error. I am not 
therefore to be considered, in the 
following remarks, as intending to 
apologize for any thing really enthu- 
siastic or indiscreet ; or as pleading 
the cause of any individual accused 
of verging towards such a quarter, 
I cannot but admit, that exceptiona- 
ble features of this kind are some- 
times observable ; and wherever they 
are so, they are doubtless highly 
prejudicial to the cause of true reli- 
gion. But it may be fairly asked, 
on the other hand, Is there nothing 
in the character and conduct, even 
of the indiscreet religionist (provided 
he be an honest man,» which may 
serve in a considerable measure to 
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counteract the 1 ; re 
eccentricity "aan tee ; he hich his 
nhappily 
produced ? 
To determine this question, it js 
only necessary to ask, May not , 
religionist have a strong tincture of 
enthusiasm in his composition, ang 
yet evidence many of the genuine 
graces of Christianity in his spirit 
and conduct? Is not some portion 
of eccentricity, and even of injudi. 
ciousness, perfectly reconcileable with 
the idea of practical “righteous. 
ness, and godliness” of living? 
Let the impartial reader decide, on 
full investigation, whether a man, 
who Is generally considered a fana- 
tic in religion, may not be honest in 
his dealings, amiable in his domestic 
character, fervent in spirit, and de- 
voted to what he accounts the ser- 
vice of his God; and, in these 
important respects, be perhaps alto- 
gether different from what he was 
in some former period of his life? 
Here we may call to our recollec. 
tion some notorious and weighty 
Jacts ; such as the impression made 
upon the minds of heathen spectators 
by the brotherly love which charac. 
terized the early Christians ; so that, 
while the peculiarities of their reli- 
gion appeared as so many extrava- 
gances in the view of their unen- 
lightened enemies, their exemplary 
conduct extorted from _ those very 
enemies the approving exclamation, 
“See how these Christians love one 
another !”—-Mr. Harford states, ii 
his Life of Thomas Paine, that, on 
being challenged to account for 4 
great moral change in some profes: 
sed convert to the Christian faith; 
that champion of infidelity was com: 
pletely staggered, and could make 
no reply. Surely, in the foregoing 
cases, the solid excellencies of the 
religionist were at least a countel: 
poise, in the esteem of the enemies 
of the cross of Christ, for what they 
chose to consider errors or eccent! 
cities. And, while neither the hes 
then nor the infidel seems to have 
frofited by their view of the benef: 
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cial effects of Christianity upon the 
human temper, still it cannot be 
sretended that either was hardened 
in unbelief by the cause to which I 
have adverted. 

Indeed, so long as even an enthu- 
siast acts in a Christian spirit, the 
infidel beholds in him a strong proof 
of the power of Christianity itself. 
Ifhe see that such a religionist habi- 
tually denies himself, is clothed with 
humility, overcomes evil with good, 
and sets his affections on things un- 
seen and eternal; and that conse- 
quently, under the most adverse 
circumstances, he can be ‘‘ as sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing ;” may not 
the unbeliever stop for a moment to 
reflect, “ Theseare the very virtues 
insisted on by Jesus Christ; this is 
the very spirit in which an heir of 
immortality may be supposed to act.”’ 
And if, in that solemn hour which 
subverts from its base all such hap- 
piness as rests only on temporal pos- 
sessions or enjoyments, the supposed 
enthusiast should display some por- 
tion of divine peace, and joyfully 
exclaim with the Apostle, *‘ O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory ?’”? would not even an 
infidel be ready to exclaim, ‘ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, 
aid let my last end be like his.”’ 

On the whole, then, it appears, on 
a reference to filain fact, that though 
the errors of a sincere professor of 
the Christian faith may excite in 
some degree the scorn of the unbe- 
ever, still the consistency of his life 
has a strong tendency to neutralize 
such a lamentable effect. 

It remains to be considered, how 
far the irreligious practice of profess- 
ed Christians promotes the cause of 
infidelity. 

[tis nearly superfluous to prove, 
that the open profligacy, the furious 
and malignant passions, of nominal 
believers in Christianity, have the 
strongest possible tendency to con. 
firm the delusions of the infidel. Can 
he behold such characters without 
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exclaiming, with new and augmented 
triumph, “ What truth is there in 
the Gospel ?”? Indeed, the fact is, (as 
Jenkins has strongly remarked, in 
the preface to his well-known work 
on ** the Reasonableness and Certain- 
ty of the Christian Religion,”) that 
infidels do, however presumptuously, 
infer from the wicked lives of those 
who name the name of Christ, that 
the New Testament only deceives us 
when it says, * Zhe grace of God, 
that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us, that deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this frresent world. (Titus 
ii. 11, 12.) 

If we direct our attention to the 
East, we shall but too painfully wit- 
ness the support lent to infidelity by 
the unchristian lives of many who 
profess the Christian faith. What 
is the language of the natives of that 
immense, and, in a great measure, 
unenlightened country, on being ad- 
monished to renounce idolatry, and 
to turn from Brama to Christ? Do 
they not notoriously say tous, “ What 
good has your religion done you? 
In what respect do you excel us? 
W hat, then, should we gain, in point 
of virtue or happiness, by becoming 
converts to your faith?” But J never 
heard of similar objections being 
founded on the enthusiasm, or eccen- 
tricity (for such they would naturally 
call the peculiarities of the Christian 
faith) of those devoted followers of 
Christ who have from time to time 
visited the idolatrous regions of the 
Last. 

To return to the point—It may, I 
conceive, be easily demonstrated, 
that, to say nothing of gross vice, 
even the worldly lives of those who 
“ have been admitted into the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s religion” are highly 
calculated to encourage the profane 
boldness of the infidel. For he might 
naturally demand, when exhorted to 
believe in the Son of God, what is 
the character of that religior which 
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is recommended for my adoption? 
It teaches men to deny themselves— 
to set their affection on things above 
—to be meek and lowly of heart—to 
be kindly affectioned one towards 
another—to forgive and love their 
enemies. “ But what (he might say) 
is the practice of many, even of the 
more moral professors of Christrani- 
ty? I see them systematically study 
the art of self-indulgence in their 
table, their amusements, their eager 
pursuit of temporal riches and dis- 
tinctions: I behold in them, not 
meekness and lowliness, but impa- 
lience, anger, pride. I see, instead 
of brotherly love, envy, jealousy, ma- 
lice and resentment. They treat 
their enemies, not with forbearance, 
but with unkindness, bitterness, ora 
cold and distant reserve.’’—I am not 
conscious of having over-coloured 
the argument which an intelligent 
infidel might derive against our com- 
mon and most holy faith, from the 
inconsistent character of many who 
are called Christians. Religion, 
though heavenly, both in its origin 
and effects, can but very imperfectly 
attract its enemies, so long as a hea- 
venly temper is, unhappily, wanting 
in its professors. What a triumph 
to an infidel, to have heard, ** Demas 
hath forsaken us, having Joved this 
present world!” 

Jn order to confirm the arguments 
which I have already adduced, I 
would venture, with all becoming 
reverence for the sacred order, and 
the highest regard for its conscien- 
tious members, to ask, what can so 
directly and necessarily strengthen 
the conclusions of the infidel as the 
ungodliness, the dissipation, or even 
the Jukewarmness of one who minis- 
ters at the altar of his God? We 
may suppose (for cases have occur- 
red to justify sucha supposition) that 
one, to whom “* Christ crucified” is 
still foolishness, meets with a minis- 
ter of God who is unfaithful to his 
sacred obligations. Is he openly 
abandoned in his life? The infidel 
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too naturally says, “ Can that religion 
be divine, whose very ministers tread 
it under foot ?” Is he indolent, o 
given up to the pursuit of Pleasure 
wealth, or honour ? Here the infide] 
may ask, not without an air of sco 
“6 If the preachers of a self-denyin 
religion, which requires its disciples 
to crucify the flesh, with its affec. 
tions and lusts, can thus live to them. 
selves, what becomes of its author}. 
ty? Again: does the minister of 
Christ allow himself to be presen 
at public entertainments and amuse. 
ments, where he has no security that 
he shall not witness, even if he does 
not fall into, profaneness or intempe. 
rate indulgence ? The infidel migh 
here demand, * Can I be expected 
to believe in a religion whose minis. 
ters can seek their pleasure in scenes 
where the name of their God is tao 
often sported with ; and where a stv. 
dious regard is paid to those pomps 
and vanities which their religion en. 
joins them to renounce ?”’ And, even 
in the case of an ecclesiastical person 
who is wholly absorbed in secular 
studies, the unbeliever might too 
probably argue, ‘* Am I to believe in 
this professed revelation, when its 
very guardians utterly desert it for 
mere ordinary literature?” It is al- 
most superfluous to add, how imme- 
diately the enemies of our faith would 
strengthen their rejection of the doc- 
trine of a future estate, upon witness- 
ing indifference, supineness, or the 
want of conscientious energy in one 
who professedly believes, and calls 
on others to believe, that eternity is 
at stake, and that the Omniscient 
Judge of all things is at hand. 
Again, if the unbeliever were pre- 
sent at the death-bed of anominalChris- 
tian, or an unfaithful minister of 
Christ ; would not such a scene add 
tenfold force to his persuasion, that 
the Gospel is but a human invention ! 
For on perceiving either great de- 
pression,or total unconcern,or the en 
tire absence of that joy which the hopé 
of everlasting life might be expect 
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ed to afford ; might not the infidel 
‘afer that the New Testament de- 
ceives us in declaring, that to die Is 
ain ; and that St. Paul was but an 
jmpostor, or a vistonary, when he 
spoke of having a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ ? 

Ihave thus endeavoured to shew, 
that such practical excellence of life 
may be allied to a portion of reli- 
cious enthusiasm as to present to the 
view of the infidel one evidence in 
favour of Christianity ; whereas, in 
the case of its merely nominal pro- 
fessors, there exists no such coun- 
terpoise to that effect which their 
characters and habits are too likely 
‘9 produce on an unbelieving mind. 


Io the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


WHATEVER difference of opinion 
may exist as to the best methods to 
be pursued in the education of youth, 
all must allow, that reform, where 
practicable, should never be neglect- 
ed ; and that what is wrong in itself 
isnotthe less deserving of our abhor- 
ance because associated with antiqui- 
ty, or blended with the recollections 
of our youthful days. The roman- 
tic attachment which we feel to the 
academic scenes of early life,’’ like 
other romantic attachments, blinds 
us tomany defects which only re- 
quire to be known in order to be re- 
medied. Respect, also, for those 
who directed the studies of our ten- 
cer age, renders us unwilling to ex- 
pose abuses in the seats of our edu- 
cation: and memory, ever magnify- 
Ing the past,and exhibiting the bright 
fide only of the retrospect—mere- 
ly because it was at least free 
‘rom the inconveniences we now 
€xperlence—serves to assist the de- 
lusion. Evils thus suffered to in- 
crease, silently produce more rapid 
decay in the minds of the scholars, 
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But while I thus infer that an un- 
holy life, in a professed Christian, is 
a greater stumbling block in the way 
of infidels than the ill-judged exces- 
ses of sincere but mistaken men, I 
would earnestly warn my readers to 
guard against doth these evils. Er- 
rors of the understanding, and errors 
of the heart and life, though not 
equally, yet both, in their degree, 
tend to disparage the Gospel in the 
eyes of the world ; and should there- 
fore be studiously shunned by sin- 
cere Christians, who are commanded 
io be “¢ wise as serpents, and harm. 
less as doves.” 


than time in the walls that fostered 
them, Occasionally, however, an 
explosion takes place : boys are ex. 
pelled, families are involved in dis- 
tress, hopes are blasted; and fresh 
expenses and new evils are to be 
incurred, to complete the education 
thus inauspiciously begun. I cannot, 
however,but think, that in many Cases 
of this kind, the pupils have been 
made amenable to a very severe law, 
without having enjoyed the benefits of 
asystem which might have prevent- 
ed these excesses. 

It is not denied, that much of the 
future happiness of a child depends 
on the manner in which he has been 
trained previously to being sent to 
school ; and that, when he arrives 
there, great censure is often due to 
parents for the allowance of large 
sums for pocket-money ; and In 
suffering their children to ape the 
manners and habiliments of man- 
hood, before they have attained its 
period. “Cum _ pulchris  tunicis 
sumunt nova Consilia et spes.”” 

But though this is primarily the 
fault of parents, could no regulations 
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be passed by the masters by which 
these fopperies shall be forbidden? 
Could not even the allowance for 
pocket-money be regulated, as is 
done at Sandhurst? Many parents 
would be gladly excused these worse 
than useless expenses, were they 
not led to believe them necessary, in 
order to place their children on a 
level with their companions. An- 
other fault chargeable on the parents 
is, the practice, at present very com- 
mon, of sending children to public 
schools for a short space of time on- 
ly, perhaps a single year ; merely to 
form acquaintances and connexions 
for future life, and to enjoy the repu- 
tation of having it said that they were 
educated at a public school. This 
practice is replete with irregularity : 
the boy, knowing that he is but a 
bird of passage, like other birds of 
the same sort, is not easily domesti- 
cated, and is indifferent to every 
thing but the period of his departure. 
He brings, perhaps, to school all the 
bad habits of a neglected education, 
and adds them to the common 
stock. But, could no regulation 
be made to remedy this evil also ? 
Cannot the funds of our public 
schools be replenished, without re- 
course to the admission of pupils 
who bring so little credit to the in- 
stitution? Our great scholastic es- 
tablishments should be more alive to 
their own reputation, in a literary 
point of view, than to suffer this : 
Thus far, however, they are but par- 
tially implicated. 

The perusal of the classic authors 
of antiquity is generally considered 
as a necessary qualification for en- 
larging the ideas, and forming a cor- 
rect style. But the youthful mind 
requires the skilful hand of some 
friendly regulator, to point out the 
improprieties of the heathen system, 
and the infinite superiority of the 
Christian revelation ; objects which 
the late Dean of Westminster, in his 
well-known pamphlet on this subject, 
acknowledged to be of prime impor- 
tance. It is not necessary to make 
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these authors chargeable with more 
indecency than can be fairly imput. 
edtothem. Butitis right to inform 
the pupils, that these are pot the 
models on which their Character, as 
men and Christians, must be form. 
ed ; and that, though classical litera. 
ture may furnish the understanding 
or form the taste,it will neither regu. 
late the affections nor improve {h. 
conduct. I fear that far too itt 
notice is taken of these Subjects, 
Again: what dérect religious jp. 
struction ts afforded in most of oy 
public schools? It would not be 
very difficult to prove, that young 
men too often come from them with 
very inconsiderable knowledge of the 
first principles of Christianity. Aj 
equal number of children from oy 
national schools would often be found 
more ready in their replies to ques. 
tions respecting our most holy faith, 
Youth is the most favourable season 
for inculcating religious principles; 
and had this important point been 
more diligently attended to in our 
great seminaries, far richer fruits 
might have been reaped than at pres 
ent meet the eye. Porson and Shei- 
idan might have shone with more 
than eccentric brilliancy, and our 
Church Establishment have boasted 
a far greater number of true friends 
men exhibiting that they had reli- 
gion really at heart, and pulling down 
the strong holds of nonconformity by 


the resistless weapons of a holy and F 


consistent life. 

fagging,a system of slave trade, 
sows the seeds of tyranny and serv: 
lity ; the latter panting for the ume 
to tyrannize inturn. | will not shock 
the reader by the recital of brutal 
ties, under the name of fagging, 
which, in humbler life, would have 
conducted the offender to a jail. Its 
granted,that instances of cruelty haré 
been punished, as they deserved, wit! 
severity; but it is contended, that 
the system must be radically wro" 
which still continues to produce su“ 


offences. 
The habits thus formed at sco! 
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are conveyed to college, and, in nu- 
merous cases, bid defiance to the 
wholesome discipline which many 
heads of houses are desirous of main- 
taining within their precincts. With 
respect to those who go thither im- 
mediately as foundation scholars, the 
case is truly lamentable; because a 
provision is held out to them, far 
too independently of their behaviour 
at the university, or their application 
to their studies. The period soon 
arrives for entering the church; and 
too often the prospect of preferment 
alone fillsthe sight. Self-indulgence 
and a secular spirit characterize the 
conduct; and if at at length such 

ersons are brought to any serious 
thoughts of their past career, it is 
but too probable, that they may rush, 
for want of early Christian instruction 
and discipline, into extremes which 
they would have avoided, had they 
been judiciously taken by the hand, 
in the first stages of their religious 
course, by a truly serious and zea- 
lous, but wise and temperate, in- 
structer, 

The means taken for the improve- 
ment of the lower orders are praise- 
worthy, and, [ doubt not, will prove 
highly beneficial ; but if their future 
masters and superiors in rank are 
left without an equal share of reli- 
vious instruction, one Consequence 
may be, that a sense of superior dis- 
cernment on this important subject 
will generate among them a con- 
tempt for those whom it is their duty 
toobey. To avoid this unwelcome 
issue, it is necessary that the educa- 
tion of the rich, religious as well as 
intellectual, should rise in equal, or 
more than equal, proportion. I am 
aware it may be said, that the object 
of this letter is to make a country of 
Puritans—a common resort in the 
present day to hard-pressed haters 
of improvement, But such is not 
my intention; my object is merely 
this, to have the Sabbath spent, not 
either idly or in any mere literary em- 
ployment, but in learning Christian 
“octrine and Christian practice ; in 
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pursuits connected with the day, and 
in laying the foundations of “ tempe- 
rance, soberness, and chastity.” Let 
falsehood, swearing, and every spe- 
cies of vice be resolutely discounte- 
nanced ; let foppery be discouraged, 
and fagging abolished, and the pupils, 
in all respects, “trained up in the 
way they should go.” An institution 
which does not, according to its 
ability, regard these points, and pre- 
pare the subjects of it for the future 
purposes of life on the exalted prin- 
ciples of Christianity, is any thing 
but a blessing to the nation: it sends 
out a shoal of free-thinkers and free- 
livers, and is doubly injurious in 
proportion as it is sheltered by the 
plea of authorized usage and pre- 


scription. F.L. D. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In perusing the accounts of Hind& 
Mythology contained in missionary 
and other narratives, I have often 
heard persons express a wish for 
such a brief general classification as 
would enable the ordinary reader to 
thread the mazes of this intricate 
labyrinth, and to refer each individual 
circumstance to its proper piace in 
the vast system of Indian supersti- 
tion. Many persons are scarcely 
aware that there zs a regular system ; 
so that, wearied and perturbed amidst 
the endless multiplicity of idols, they 
relinquish every attempt to under- 
stand the subject. But to my own 
mind I must confess the concatenation 
of Hindd superstition—its digested 
compacted form—has always appear- 
ed of great importance to be consi- 
dered in estimating the effects of mis- 
Sionary exertions. A principal diffi- 
culty in diffusing Christian knowledge 
among the natives of India is, that 
they are not the subjects of mere 
casual superstition ; but of a system, 
ancient as their earliest traditions, 
embodied in their public and private 
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ceremonies, co-extensive with all 
their habits, and mixing with the 
whole cast and colour of their minds. 
Of the general nature of this vast 
system of mental and moral imposi- 
tion, I have lately met with a brief 
but perspicuous account, in a paper 
in the first volume of the transactions 
of the *“ Bombay Literary Society,” 
from which I shall transcribe the fol- 
lowing interesting statements, for the 
information of such of your readers 
as have not an opportunity to study 
larger works on the subject. 

“It is well known that all India, 
from the earliest times, has been 
divided among three grand sects: 
the Brahminical, Bouddhist, and 
Jaina—all of them differing in their 
tenets and ceremonies. 

‘“‘The question regarding the re- 
lative antiquity of these different 
sects is one chiefly of curiosity. The 
Brahminical seems to establish the 
best claim to be considered as the 
most ancient. All of these sects, 
with many tenets in common, have 
also opinions that separate them 
widely from each other. The Brah- 
minical religion, in its secret and 
esoteric doctrines, approaches nearly 
to pure Deism; but the popular 
faith is extremely different. The 
learned Brahmins adore one God 
without form or quality, eternal, un- 
changeable, and occupying all space ; 
but they carefully confine these doc- 
trines to their own Schools, as dan- 
gerous, and teach in public a religion 
in which, in supposed compliance 
with the infirmities and passions of 
human nature, the Deity is brought 
more to a level with our prejudices 
and wants: the incomprehensible 
attributes assigned to him are invest- 
ed with sensible and even human 
forms. The mind—lost in medita- 
tion on the Divine nature, and fa- 
tigued in the pursuit of something 
which, being divested of all sensible 
qualities, suffers the thoughts to 
wander without finding a_ resting 
place—is happy, they tell us, in the 
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room of this unknowable and incom. 
prehensible Being, to have an object 
on which human feelings and human 
senses may again find repose, To 
give a metaphysical deity to ignoran, 
and sensual men, absorbed in the 
cares of supporting animal existence, 
and entangled in the impediments of 
matter, would be to condemn them 
to Atheism. Such is the mode jy 
which the Brahmins excuse the TOSS 
idolatry of their religion.  Thei; 
mythology is a strange compound of 
popular stories; in the greater part 
of which a divine being assumes 4 
human form, and lives among men, 
The great supreme being, Brimb, 
remains in holy obscurity ; and my- 
thology is never allowed to profane 
his name, which is always kept free 
from fictions. Three energies, how. 
ever, the creative, the preserving, 
and destroying, are embodied under 
the names of Bramha, Vishnu, and 
Shiva; to each of whom a female or 
passive energy is given: these have 
all human forms, diversified in ya- 
rious ways by an active jmagination; 
and as the two latter are supposed to 
have descended many times, to have 
been incarnated on earth in different 
ages and in various shapes, each dif- 
ferent incarnation or avazar furnishes 
a different deity, to whom worship 
is addressed. Bramha alone of the 
three has no variety of incarnations, 
and is never worshipped. Some of 
these avafars are supposed to have 
been incarnations of the whole god; 
others are only considered as Incar. 
nations of a portion of his divinity. 

‘‘ Besides these three great gods, 
however, there is a large crowd of 
minor deities. The wind, the sea, the 
elements, have their gods; the sun, 
moon, and stars,every river and foun- 
tain, is eithera deity, or has a deily to 
preside over it; nothing is done but by 
or through a god, The greater gods 
have besides a numerous class of de- 
pendants and servants; and human 
passions being once bestowed 0 
the deities, heaven has its physiclad, 
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its poet, and its dancing-girls as well 
as the earth, at 

« In this great crowd of deities, 
there is no man, however Capricious 
or humble, that may not find some 
divinity or portion of the divinity, 
suited to his humour or self-humili- 
ation. Ifa man find some difficulty 
in approaching Ram, that god’s 
monkey-servant, Hanumant, may 
however claim his worship: a little 
red paint thrown on a stone or the 
stump of atree converts itinto a god, 
and all the lower Classes that pass 
fall down and worship. 

“ Yet it deserves notice, that even 
in this apparent degradation of the 
human intellect,if you ask one of the 
lowest of these unfortunate beings 
how many gods there are, you will 
be immediately answered, One God 
only; and will, I think, discover, 
that though they pay religious adora- 
tion to stocks and stones, from some 
superstitious belief that a portion of 
divinity resides in them, they never 
confound these subordinate objects 
of worship with the one great God, 
the supposed Creator and Preserver 
of the universe, but whom they con- 
sider as too mighty for them to ven- 
ture to approach. 

“ When the Brahmins are taxed 
with idolatry, they always excuse 
themselves, as has been already re- 
marked, by alleging the necessity of 
making an impression on rude minds 
by means of some intelligible sym. 
bols, on which the ignorant may fix 
their thoughts, and to which they 
may look for reward or punish- 
ment. 

‘As in many of their incarnations 
the gods are supposed to have ap- 
peared with several heads, with the 
heads of animals, with a number 
of hands, and other singularities, 
their images in the temples correct- 
‘y represent all these pecularitiss. 

“All Brahmanical excavations that 
I have observed are filat-roofed 
within; and most of them incline to 
a square, though they frequently 
‘ave an oblong figure. 

Christ. Obsery. No, 228. 
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‘The religion of the Bouddhists 
differs very greatly from that of the 
Brahmins ; as in the iatter God is 
introduced every where, in the for- 
mer he is introduced no where. The 
gods of the Brahmins pervade and 
animate all nature; the god of the 
Bouddhists, like the god of the Epi- 
Cureans, remains im repose, quite 
unconcerned about human affairs, 
and therefore is not the object of 
worship. With them there is no 
intelligent Divine Being, who judges 
of human actions as good or bad, and 
rewards or punishes them as such: 
this, indeed,is practically the same as 
having no God. Good and ill, ac- 
cording to their creed, are, however, 
supposed to spring. Invariably from 
virtue and vice; there being, as they 
believe, an inseparable and necessary 
connexion between virtue and pros- 
perity, vice and misfortune, Yet, as 
the mind of man must have some ob- 
ject of confidence on which to rest its 
hopes, and to which to directits sup- 
plication and prayer, they teach, that 
from time to time men of surpassing 
piety and self-denial have appeared 
on the earth, and from their singular 
worth have after death been tranfer- 
red to a state. of superior bliss ; 
which state, however, they say that 
we can only intimate by describing it 
as an absence of all pain, as we can 
only define health as an absence 
of all disease. These saints or pro- 
phets, after reforming the world 
ia their lifetime, and by their supe- 
rior sanctity attaining the power of 
performing miracies, are still imag- 
ined after death to bave certain pow- 
ers of influencing us. It is these 
men, transferred by death to bliss, 
who are the object of Bouddhist wor- 
ship. This worship assumes differ- 
ent forms in different countries, and 
is by some supposed to be more 
widely diffused than any other reli. 
gion. In Siam it is chiefly paid to Go- 
doma or Sommona Codom: but it is 
worthy of remark, that wherever this 
form of religion prevails in its origi- 
nal state, the relics of these holy men 
5 L 
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or saints, are the object of worship. 
The largest temples are often in the 
form of a pyramid, or of the section 
of a globe ; and are supposed to 
contain a tooth, hair, or other relic 
of the saint. The forms of these 
holy places have been adopted from 
the custom prevalent in these coun- 
tries of depositing the ashes of, the 
deceased under a pyramid or globu- 
lar mound : the pyramids are often 
of great size; and on their summits 
are umbrellas, which are frequently 
adorned with bells: sometimes this 
pyramid is gilded over. Other tem- 
ples of nearly similar construction, 
but hollow within, contain images 
to which adoration is directed. The 
images of these saints have different 
attitudes, sometimes sitting cross- 
legged in a meditative posture,some- 
times standing upright. 

“6 As all the ideas of this religion 
relate to men, and as no incarna- 
tions or transformations of superior 
beings are recorded, it is obvious 
that in their temples we can expect 
to find no unnatural images,no figures 
compounded of man and beast, no 
monsters with many hands or many 
heads. 

‘© As the priests and scholars of 
the Bouddhists live in a sort of col- 
legiate establishment near some 
great temples, we shall find a multi- 
tude of such cells around the exca’ 
vation in their cave-temples; and 
while all such cells are flat-roofed, 
the great temple is supported on 
two rows of pillars with aisles, and 
is uniformly vaulted and oblong. 

“© The third sect that is prevalent 
in India isthat of the Jainas. These 
bear a very great resemblance to the 
Bouddhists in their religious doc- 
trines : they believe there is a God, 
but affirm that he can be known on- 
ly by such as become absorbed in his 
essence ; that therefore a person 
knowing God ceases to possess iden- 
tity ; that hence it is absurd for a hu- 
man being to pretend to know him ; 
the moment you discover him the 
identity ceases. They deny that 
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God was ever incarnated ; and, lik 
the Bouddhists, believe that mep nm 
their virtuous conduct become on. 
nisclent, and may thus be considered 
as infallible. They hold that since 
the beginning of time only twenty- 
four such superior beings haye ap- 
peared forthe reformation of map. 
kind ; these they style the Tirthan,. 
ar. Their priests, the Jatis, not op. 
ly never put any thing to death, by 
never eat any thing which has 
had life. The Jainas resemble the 
Hindds in having casts, which the 
Bouddhists have not. In the Mystr 
and the south of India the Jainas admit 
also certain of the Hindd deities into 
the courts of their temples; which 
is never done, as far as I can learn, 
either in Bombay,the Mahratta coun. 
try, Guzerat, or Marwad, in all of 
which places there are numbers of 
Jainas. 

“In all the Jaina temples, there. 
fore, such images as are peculiar to 
the Jaina worship are human, and dis. 
tinguished only by symbols, The 
whole twenty-four holy saints are 
usually represented in one piece, and 
no worship is paid to their relics, nor 
are they placed under pyramids, 
There, are, however, many sects of 
Jainas, some professing to adhere 
strictly to the doctrines of one saint 
of the Zirthankar, others to those of 
another. lam not aware that any Jaina 
caverns have ever been discovered.” 

Such, sir,is the theoretical nature 
of that widely spread superstition, 
the effects of which are seen in the 
degraded character, the impure and 
sanguinary rites, the infanticide, the 
immolation of widows, and other bar- 
barous customs of the natives of India. 
I should do injustice to your readers, 
and unnecessarily occupy your pages; 
were I to dwell on the coroilartes 
which naturally present themselves 
from every view of this subject. 
It is surely enough to have exhibited 
this deplorable modification of Sa- 
tan’s extensive empire, in order lo 
excite the pity and awaken the ze 
lous energies of all those who wish 
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well to their fellow-creatures, and 
are anxious for the time when the 
kingdoms of this world, now so 
peculiarly under the power of the 
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| 
great enemy of Heaven and man, 


shall become the kingdoms of our 


God and of his Christ. 
J. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and of his Sons, Richard and 
Henry. Illustrated by original Let- 
ters, and other Family Papers. By 
Otiver CromweELt, Esq.,a De- 
scendant of the Family. With 
Portraits from original Pictures. 
London, 1820. 4to. pp. 733. 


Aw honest old Roman, of quite as 
much valor as wit, is Said to have visit- 
ed Athens as proconsul; when being 
very much shocked and confounded 
by the incessant disputes which 
were there carrying on between 
the different sects of philosophers, 
“who found no end, in wandering 
mazes lost,’’ he offered a day in 
which they should all meet before 
him; and he would sit as arbiter 
between them, and contribute his 
friendly aid to settle the whole mat- 
ter at issue. The same success 
which was likely to attend this pa- 
rental offer of the venerable procon- 
sul, we should expect to attend the 
labour of any one who should hope 
to settle to the satisfaction of either 
party, or perhaps of himself, the 
points in dispute between the Roya- 
lists and the Puritans under Charles 
the First ;—"* a matter,’’ said the wise 
Baxter, “ which the sickness of 
men’s minds makes it impossible for 
any but God to do; however other- 
Wise easy the terms of reconciliation 
might have been between those par- 
ties.” It is by no means with the 
vain hope of effecting such an his- 
torical reconciliation, (and may it be 
only a subject of history !), that we 
sit down to the consideration of the 
present memoir. Nor is it simply 
with a view of shewing our readers 


all that may be said in favour of a 
character, who has hitherto shared 
but few smiles from the _ historic 
muse; and, unless she be a falsifier 
of no ordinary cast, has by her been 
very deservedly ‘* condemned to ever- 
lasting fame.” Our object is rather, 
in the first place, to get at facts re- 
specting those very remarkable 
times, and particularly respecting 
one who acted in them so very re. 
markable and conspicuous a part.— 
And having traced a few lineaments 
with as much justice as possible, by 
the aid of Cromwell’s descendant and 
biographer, we shall aim, in the 
second place, for general benefit, to 
make such observations as may arise 
on the very extraordinary religious 
features developed in the Puritan 
character, and which, with more or 
less truth an‘ fidelity, were reflected 
in the person of Oliver Cromwell. 
In respect of political worth, not to 
say also of certain moral traits of 
character in our view infinitely more 
important, it has often occurred to us, 
that King Charles the First, and Oli- 
ver Cromwejl the Protector, might 
not improperly stand a comparison, 
as the fair representatives of their 
respective parties. Thus, are you, 
in reading the history of those times, 
a Royalist? look at Charles for the 
monarch you fight for. Are you in- 
clined rather to the side of the Par- 
liament? steadily contemplate the 
character of Cromwell ;—there is the 
ultimate point towards which you are 
tending on that side: and every in- 
termediate stage of moderation or 
excess inthe progress of Puritanism 
may be considered but asa point in 
the hill along which the stone is 
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hastening towards its proper limit of 


motion. 

In comparing the traditions of his- 
tory respecting these two person- 
ages, it is a curious coincidence, that 
each, in his turn, has been accused 
of having had in his character a por- 
tion of insincerity. This is indeed 
far too slight a term for that distin- 
guishing imputation which has ever 
overshadowed the memory of Crom- 
well: and if Charles has been, by his 
severest evemies, sometimes repre- 
sented as a mixture of tyranny and 
duplicity, Cromwell has still more 
narrowiy escaped the umiversa/ charge 
of insolence and bypocrisy. Indeed, 
it must be allowed, on all hands, 
that the King hes here, even his 
enemies themselves being judges, 
infinitely the advantage of the Pro- 
tector. Charles, through necessity, 
submitted to subterfuge ; and the plea 
to which his enemies were driven by 
force, in order to justify his final exe- 
cution, was, that ix very critical mo- 
ments he dissembled his real senti- 
ments, and watched his opportunity 
of escape and revenge. Of Crom- 
well, it is scarcely said by any, with 
confidence of truth, that perils alone 
frightened him into dissimulation 
contrary to natural feelings of con- 
science and rectitude : but it seems 
rather conceded, ihat he proceeded 
all along upon the broad, palpable, 
barefaced, downright principle of say- 
ing whatever suited his purpose at 
the time, and using every species of 
religious trick upon plan, in order to 
carry with him the opinions of reli- 
gious people ; and, at the same time, 
accomplish every favourite desipzn 
of his own, whether religious ‘or ir- 
religious. 

If from this last and foul disgrace, 
it is the design of his descendant and 
biographer, amongst other things, to 
defend him, we shall so far further 
his design at the very outset as to 
acknowledge that hypocrisy does not 
seem to us to be the leading and 
characteristic trait of Cromwell him- 
self, and still less of the unfortunate 
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Charles; nor indeed, exclusively y 
least, of the times themselves _ 
here was truly enough, and more 
than enough, of dissimulation ang 
hypocrisy on both sides in that Most 
fatal civil discord, Religion was 
too much inveigled into her « worg 
abuse, or meanest use,” both by 
Royalists and Republicans. Apa 
though we should ever lift our hang 
and voice against the comparison of 
Charles himself, (half dissembler 4 
he may OD some Occasions have 
been,) with the unblenched hypocri. 
sies of some at least of the othe 
party; yet it must be owned tha 
“‘church and king” might bear, on 
the one side, a Sound not very unlike 
that of “Covenant and Parliamen’ 
on the other: and if Privilege and 
Presbyterianism were conveniently 
and politically leagued together by 
the Republicans, it is not to be de. 
nied that Prerog. tive and Episcopacy 
were at least equally Convenient com. 
panions for the Monarch. Religion, 
in fine, is too sharp and powerful, 
weapon not to be enlisted on all 
sides in national, and more particu. 
Jarly in civil, broils. And most es 
pecially, where abuses in religion 
were a part of the grievance, nay, it 
may be said, formed the largest half 
of the complaint against existing 
powers, as in those times it certainly 
did; it can afford no matter of sur- 
prise whatever, that an assumption 
of religious profession should bes 
qualification for the battle; and that 
he who should prove himself, in the 
common estimation, the most reli- 
gious, would in all probability like: 
wise turn out the most successful. 
On this account, were we to look 
for a specific lesson to be lear 
either from the Puritanical times in 
general, or from the conduct of 
Cromwell in particular, it would no! 
be the impropriety of abusing a re 
ligious profession for secular and 
selfish purposes; for we believe thus 
much of human nature, that it wl! 
always, according to its oppartumtes 
and necessities, do the same. Am: 
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bition and enthusiasm, often alike 
cralty, would never spare the lan- 
guage of cant and superstition to In- 
sure the suffrages of the vulgar and 
erhaps a correct view of the inter- 
ests of royalty would always lead the 
legitimate monarch of these realms 
to stand forward the champion of an 
orthodox episcopacy. 
What then is the lesson which 
prima facie meets us in the history of 
these remarkable times? What ts 
that first and leading error of that 
period, and more or less of every 
party, which may be said to have pre- 
pared the way for those scenes of up- 
roar and blood; and which we should 
indeed, wish every reader to bear 
strongly in mind at the outset, and 
through the whole course of his stu- 
dious consideration of this page of 
history? We have no hesitation in 
saying, that the grand error we are 
taught to avoid by the events which 
then occurred, and to which their 
true horrors are to be traced, is that 
of an overbearing frarty sfiriim-a 
spirit which admitted of no control, 
no compromise ; which was ready to 
sacrifice all, even to life, for the gra- 
tification of its own private, ex- 
clusive, and domineering passion ; 
which, in the maintenance of its sen- 
iments, whatever they might be, 
forgot and trampled under foot every 
thing that made them worth main- 
iaining; which denied to opposite 
sentiments, or the opposite party, all 
that it loudly demanded for itself as 
of common right; and which, under 
the sacred names of Law, and Li- 
berty, and Religion, went forth ona 
olind, unhallowed, and execrable cru. 
sade against every creed and opinion, 
every right and authority, every 
privilege and every prerogative ex- 
cept its own. The reign of Charles 
the First was the unfortunate period 
during which the two great parties 
in the state—the Court and the 
Country, the Royalist and Republi- 
can, the Episcopalian and the Pres- 
byterian—were destined to draw out 
their lines and fight their portentous 
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battle. Both felt the immense value 
of the stake at issue; and perhaps 
both participated in a degree of that 
ancient sentiment, that “if the laws 
of the universe were ever to be 
broken, they might be so for the at- 
tainment of a sceptre.” Under the 
guidance of this truly Auman motto, 
both parties became in a measure “the 
domination-vanquishers of laws 3" 
although, with this difference, that, 
whereas Charles, with a fatal incon- 
sistency, clung to the shadow of 
right, and to laws which long disuse 
had repealed, his puritanical foes 
spurned at the very pretence of legiti- 
macy; and from their first act, that 
of constituting the omnipotency of 
the Long Parliament, to their last, 
that of taking off the head of their 
lawful sovereign, proceeded, through 
every intermediate step, with noth- 
ing short of an avowed contempt 
of all form, and precedent, and le- 
gality. 

We must be permitted to add to 
these preliminary observations ano- 
ther, which will still further illustrate 
our view of the farty sfiirit of these 
times; namely, that of all miscon- 
ceptions and misrepresentations of 
fact, it has always appeared to us one 
of the greatest to represent the Pu- 
ritans as the direct authors and cham- 
pions of Liberty; and to suppose, 
according to what we conceive to be 
an ill-understood sentiment of Mr. 
Hume, that “ whatever spark of li- 
berity we have remaining to us, is 
owiny to the Puritans alone.’”” We 
admit that accidentally we owe them 
much. Like the thunder or the hur- 
ricane, they cleared away many im- 
purities, the relics of former ages ; 
and they established many important 
and beneficial rights, tending to a 
better adjustment of the frame and 
machinery of our constitution. But 
that they either breathed the true 
spirit of liberty, which is essentially 
a spirit of moderation; or that they 
aimed at any thing like an orderly 
and justly balanced constitution, we 
most strenuously, and with the best 
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reason, deny. They appear, in gene- 


ral, to have known little, if any thing, 


even of their own intention. They 


seem to have been guided by no 


fixed principle, but that of an un- 
distinguishing and unextinguishable 
spirit of party, an eager desire of the 
prevalence of their own private and 
party views, the lust of their own 
uncontrollable dominion. “ Magna 
crecaque libidine ducti.’” They were 
nominally Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, free-thinkers, and what not ; 
but they were essentially and at heart 
Republicans; that is, attached toa 
form where each might play the 
tyrant on an equality with the rest, 
and all should have the pleasure of 
ruling by their own law. “ You have 
taken the whole machine of govern 
ment to pieces,’ said Charles ina 
discourse to the Parliament; “a 
practice frequent with skilful ar- 
tists, when they desire to clear the 
wheels from any rust, which may 
have grown upon them. The en- 
gine,” continued he, “ may again be 
restored to its former use and motion, 
provided it be put up entire, so as 
not a pin of it be wanting.” “But 
this was far,’ says Mr. Hume, in his 
comment on those words, * from the 
intention of the Commons. The ma- 
chine, they thought with some rea- 
son, was incumbered with many 
wheels and springs which retarded 
and crossed its Operations, and de- 
stroyed its utility. Happy! bad they 
proceeded with moderation, and been 
contented in the filenitude of their 
jiower to remove such parts only as 
might be justly deemed superfluous 
and incongruous.” Moderation from 
men in the plenitude of power! Con. 
‘entment in a farty strong enough to 
take the whole machine of govern- 
ment to pieces! We should as soon 
expect a delirious patient to prescribe 
satisfactorily for his own disorder ; or 
send our watches to be repaired 
Sy Some brainsick mechanic in St. 
Luke’s. 
Yo the sfiritef party we unques- 
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tionably trace almost all the disorders 
and dislocations of those agitated 
times. It is not our intention tg 
trace back, as we might, even to the 
Reformation itself, the various and 
concurring Circumstances which leq 
to beighten and inflame that SPirit in 
preceding reigns, till, through fresh 
concurrences and stronger mixtures, 
it arrived at length at the point of ex. 
plosion in the time of King Charles. 
We shall only observe further upon 
it, by way of a little palliating its 
enormous e€xcesses,—1. That jt di 
arise ona religious ground, and cop. 
sequently partook in all the vehe. 
mence incident to men, when they 
have at issue a stake of the greatest 
and most lusting conc rn. 2. That it 
arose at a period when different par, 
ties had comparatively a slight know. 
ledge of each other, for want of that 
ready and familiar intercourse which 
is the privilege of modern times; 
and by consequence were led to stiz. 
matize each other as unprincipled and 
worthless, as having neither head nor 
heart. 3. That this, however, hap- 
pened at a time when new light had 
just burst upon the Christian worid 
in a sufficient degree to give to each 
party in the community the clearest 
possible view of its own opinions, 
and to furnish the strongest argu- 
ments by which they might be sup- 
ported. Hence they were at once 
both keen-eyed and dogmatical. 4. 
That there was as yet necessarily too 
little of precision in the arguments, 
or of definition in the actual rights, 
on either side; so that it was really 
within the reach of moderate facul- 
ties to firove, on the one hand, 
every prerogative to be an abuse, 
and, on the other, all opposition to 
be rebellion. The contending pal- 
ties had no fixed criteria, no star of 
compass properly to guide them.— 
The monarch, in carrying up his 
claims towards arbitrary power, had 
only the example of his forefathers 
to plead; and the people, in pul 
suing their rights to the iron rule 
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of democracy, rushed as it were un- 
consciously over every just but ill-de- 
fined boundary of fair self-defence. 
Each side did that which was right 
‘nits owneyes: and the most vehe- 
ment excesses of party spirit appear- 
ed, to the persons concerned, to 
admit of justification upon some 
pausible pretences, arising out of 
the partial and varying views which 
were taken of an unsettled and sull 
fermenting Constituuon. 

The quarrel of Charles the First 
with his Parliament was hereditary. 
Their language had long been such 
as neither he nor his fathers were 
willing totolerate. So far from his 
own disposition leading him indivi- 
dually to a tyrannical excess, it could 
be easily shewn, by instances, tha the 
language of James, his father, and 
of Queen Elizabeth, had been very 
far more arbitrary than his, and per- 
haps therefore more successful. In- 
deed, it was he who, in the disas- 
trous strife between King and Par- 
liament, commenced the retreat: 
and had he possessed but the skill 
of Xenophon with the ten thousand 
in ancient times, or of Moreau in 
modern warfare, half the honest in- 
tentions Ae undoubtedly possessed 
would have brought off the consti- 
tution, and his own head too, safe 
from the conflict. If there was one 
man free from the universal mania 
of party in those times, one who was 
by nature disposed to take a calm 
and rational view of affairs, and to 
consult the good both of his own and 
the opposite party, it was that unfor- 
tunate monarch,who became at length 
the victim of both. His great, and 
lor those times, singular error, con- 
sisted ina distrust of his own judg- 
ment, which was naturally excellent; 
i a candour which admitted far too 
much in opposition to that judgment, 
Not only from his adherents, but 
vom the opposite party ; in a mode- 
ation, and even a tenderness, which 
‘pared when it was the proper time 
lo strike, while, as not unusually it 
happens, he often acted energetical- 
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ly and rashly when the time for 
effective operations was gone by. 
He had further a strong and settled 
sentiment of religion. Conscientious 
motives were uppermost in his 
mind ; a fact respecting which, how- 
ever different parties may be dispos- 
ed to reason, we do not believe there 
is any Cautious investigator of histo- 
rical evidence who will now venture 
to express a doubt. 

The enumeration of these quali- 
ties of Charles brings us nearer to 
our present subject ; because it leads 
us to the consideration of two cir- 
cumstances in his case, which appear 
to us to have constituted his pecu- 
liar. misfortune: either of which 
was sufficient to have shaken the 
foundations of any monarchy, and 
both of which will afford a clue 
to the elevation of Cromwell upon 
the ruins of Charles’s throne. These 
were—1. His being surrounded 
with wretched counsellors, imbued 
with the worst party-frenzy of 
the times: and, 2. His permit- 
ting those counsellors to mix up the 
most affecting questions of religion 
with the political dissentions then 
afloat. Thus it was, in reference to 
the first mentioned circumstance, 
that, with the haughty Buckingham 
at his side, he dismissed successive- 
ly those early parliaments in his 
reign, of which Clarendon himself 
confesses in substance, that no set 
of men were better qualified to 
judge of the existing abuses in 
church and state, or endued with bet- 
ter tempers for carrying a moderate 
reform into due execution. It was 
under the instigation of a much 
shrewder and more distinguished 
statesman, the lofty Strafford—once 
the splenetic partisan of republican 
privilege, but easily transformed in- 
to the uncompromising advocate of 
royal prerogative—that, in the ab- 
sence of perliaments, he stretched his 
constitutional powers of taxation to 
an extent which it might easily have 
been foreseen would neither answer 
his Own purpose, nor comport with 
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the most moderate claims, not to 
say the palpable rights, of a now 
growing democracy. But when fa- 
naticism had carried off these injudi- 
cious advisers—one by the assassin’s 
knife, and another by the more ling- 
ering torture of a most iniquitous 
legal process—-whom had the wretch- 
ed monarch then left to counsel 
him? His Queen, a Papist, and, 
for a short time, as well as previous- 
ly during Lord Strafford’s absence 
in Ireland, Archbishop Laud. It was 
then that his fate was determined. 
Of the character of his Queen,though 
we think it strongly operated on the 
events of the time, we shall say noth- 
ing. But of thespirit and temper of the 
Archbishop, we will give the charac- 
ter from a most unimpeachable source 
—from Lord Clarendon himself, his 
reputed advocate. ‘He wasa man,” 
says his lordship, of great parts and 
very exemplary virtues, allayed and 
discredited by some unpopular natural 
infirmities ; the greatest of which was, 
besides a hasty sharp way of expres. 
sing himself, that he believed inuo- 
cence of heart and integrity of man- 
ners were a guard strong enough to 
secure any man in his voyage through 
this worid,in what company soever he 
travelled, and through what Ways 
soever he had to pass: and sure never 
was any man better suppiied with 
that provision........7 After which 
remarking that Laud, coming to be 
cherished by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham as an opposer ofthe Parliament, 
“prospered,” afier much previous 
neglect, “ atthe rate of his own 
wishes’’—the historian proceeds : 
‘© When he (Laud) came into great 
authority, it may be he retained too 
keen amemory of those who had so 
unjustly and uncharitably persecuted 
him before ; and, I doubt not, was so 
far transfiorted with the same fiassions 
he had reason tocompilain of in his ad- 
versaries, that asthey accused him of 
Popery, because he had some doc- 
trinal opinions which they liked not, 
though they were nothing allied to 
Popery, so he entertained too much 
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prejudice to some persone, as tf the 

were enemies to the discipline of the 
church, because they concurreg with 
Calvin in some doctrinal points ; when 
they abhorred his discifiline, and reve. 
renced the government of the church 
and frayed for the freace of it, with yy 
much zeal and fervency as Qny in the 
kingdom, as they made manifest in 
their lives, and in their sufferings 
with it and for it.”’—“ The Archbish. 
op,” Lord Clarendon further ob. 
serves, “ with the primacy in his 
hand and ¢he King at his elbow, in. 
sfiired with the same zeal, now made 
haste te apply remedies to those dis 
eases which he saw would grow 
apace.’”’ ‘+ He never abated any 
thing of his severity and rigour to: 
wards men of all conditions; or in 
the sharpness of his language and 
expressions, which was so natural 
to him that he could not debate any 
thing without some commotion, 
when the argument was not of mo. 
ment, nor bear Contradiction in de. 
bate, even in the council, where ali 
men are equally free, with that pa- 
tience and temper that was necessa’ 
ry ; of which, they who wished him 
not well, took many advantages, and 
would therefore contradict him, that 
he might be transported with some 
indecent passion, which, upona short 
recollection, he was always sorry 
for, and most readily and heartily 
would make acknowledgment.”— 
The book which contains the elabo 
rate character of Laud, of which the 
above is but a small part, ends with 
a ludicrous Instance of the manner 
in which the Lord Cottington, a man 
of profound dissimulation, would lead 
him into some political error, then 
drive him into choler, and then e* 
pose him to the company in the pre: 
sence of the King; and afterwards 
go and dine with him the next day. 


© Whoever does nat see the grave and 
concealed irony with which Lord Cla: 
rendon has worked up this consummale 
delineation of Laud, whom he knew, intul 
et in cute, Moust be very blind indeed. 
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Such was the adviser, to whom, 
exclusively, after the death of Buck- 
am, and during the absence of 
Strafford in Ireland, Charles devoted 
Laud took every possible 
advantage of such misplaced confi- 
[tis said, that amongst other 
expedients for the direction of his 
royal master, he had prepared a list 
secretly 
marked with O. for Orthodox and P. 
for Puritan, which he presented first 
to the duke of Buckingham and then 
to the king ; in order the more effec- 
tually to close, shall we say? or to 
widen irreparably the breach then 
making between his majesty’s loyal 


ingh 
himself, 


dence. 


of ecclesiastical persons 


subjects in oth those lists. 
The attractive additions 


church, which 
bishop now made and enforced with 


all the weight of royal and ecclesi- 


astical authority, in order to help the 


consciences of the already wavering 


mass of puritan doubters, is well 
known. 
his ecclesiastical and civil policy was 
his far-famed expedition to Scotland, 
there to employ the short-lived and 
ill-starred dominion he had received 
from the king, in imposing, by force, 
an entire new Church of England 
ritual on the Scottish descendants of 
Knox and Balcanquhal. At the mo- 
ment when a mine was about to be 


That his lordship, one of the most enligh- 
tened statesmen that ever lived, should 
have been the eulogist of such a man as 
Laud, nothing but fatuity as grave as that 
ef the good archbishop himself, could 
credit. That his lordship ever intended an 
apology, we by no means believe. But we 
have no doubt, that in a refined and con- 
cealed manner he intended to lay the whole 
blame of subsequent events upon the hot- 
headedness of Laud, and to hold up his 
character as a lasting example to mankind, 
'" proof that no pretence of good intentions, 
and no sincerity of mistaken zeal, could 
excuse a man for undertaking that to which 
he was wholly incompetent, and from the 
wrong conduct of which every one but the 
‘ng foresaw inevitable ruin both to church 
and state, 


Christ. Observ. No, 228. 
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to the 
ritual, or rather ceremonial, of the 
the zealous arch- 


But the crowning apex of 
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sprung under the feet of his royal 
master, does this weak and passionate 
old man proceed to Edinburgh, to 
touch with childish hand that fearful 
spring of popular feeling which in a 
moment set the whole of Scotland in 
a blaze, armed a potent band against 
the territory of England itself, and 
threw a body of auxiliaries—military, 
civil, and ecclesiastical—-inio the 
ranks of the English Puritans, which 
at once turned the scale, and brought 
on the long-poised ruin in one hideous 
and wild uproar on himself, his party, 
his church, and his king. When 
Strafford himself could not withstand 
the mighty rush of disaster which 
ensued, was it a wonder that the poor 
aged tremulous archbishop, with all 
his sharp answers and might of an- 
cient lore, sank like a baseless column 
in the ruin? 

We shall now give a specimen of 
the temper of the party to which he 
was opposed. The Puritans—galled 
and irritated by the ill.advised disso- 
lution of the Parliaments, and by a 
thousand petty grievances which, if 
not inflicted by such men as Laud, 
could never have been felt as of any 
real weight or importance*—now 
began totake theirturn. The Long 
Parliament, to which they obtained 
Charles’s consent in 1641, as a mat- 
ter of course, in no long time con- 
signed Strafford and Laud, through a 
trial, which whether mock or real 
was to their adversaries a matter of 
litthkee concern, to the scaffold. In 
the characteristic language of Mr. 


* These grievances are shortly summed 
up by Ludlow :—1. Raising taxes by va- 
rious arts, without consent of Parliament : 
2 Encouraging and preferring a formal and 
superstitious clergy, and discouraging the 
sober and virtuous among them: 3. Im- 
posing upon all the inventions of men, in the 
room of the institutions of God :—the whole 
clearly ecclesiastical ; for as to the raising 
of taxes illegally, this had only been resort- 
ed to because the Parliament positively 
would not grant supplies for the most neces- 
sary expenses of the nation, till the other 
matters of complaint were adjusted. 
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Solicitor St. John, **The satisfac- 
tion of each man’s conscience was 
sufficient in such sentences, although 
no evidence had been given at all: 
and it was never accounted either 
cruelty or foul play to knock foxes 
and wolves” [meaning thereby prime 
ministers and archbishops] ‘on the 
head, as they can be found, because 
they are beasts of prey.’ Bat this 
was Only a prelude to “the Humble 
Petition and Advice to his Majesty,” 
sent in nineteen propositions, the next 
year, * from the mose humble and most 
taithful subjects of your Majesty, 
the Lords and Commons assembled 
in Parliament.” Of these nineteen 
propositions it would be scarcely 
possible to select any as conveying 
a fair specimen of the Aumble petition 
without giving the whole together, 
and then we think we should have 
laid before our readers a tolerably 
correct sample of the spirit which 
then actuated the popular party.— 
Suffice it to observe, that the four 
first propositions provide for the 
removal of every individual officer of 
State, and privy councillor, at the 
willofthe Parliament, with the power 
of controlling their re-appointment, 
down to the very governor of the 
king’s children and the servants 
about them: nor even then were any 
affairs to be transacted but with the 
immediate cognizance of the omni- 
potent Parliament. Subsequent pro- 
positions forbid the marriage of the 
Royal Family without the same con- 
sent, and order all Popish recusants 
to be instantly served with the usmose 
severity of the law, their children to be 
educated Protestants, and themselves 
exclud:d from all votes in councils.— 
Scandalous and susficious* ministers 
were then proposed to be expelled : 
and to crown the whole, the Parlia- 
ment, by the assumption of the entire 
control of the militia and the several 
fortresses in the kingdom, are to be- 


*In the language of the French lovers 
of true liberty, ‘*Soupgonnés d’etre sus- 


pects.” 


ome, in m + 
seonete, eepvemel subspace 
ae y Member of 
Parliament (disinterested souls! to 
be replaced in office: persons to " 
be subjected to their justice though 
removed beyond seas; and litt 
be credited of these preservers of 
the precious spark of liberty?) ih. 
very amnesty granted by his Ma jesiy 
to his loving subjects, to have such 
exceptions as these modest peti. 
tioners should think fit to associat 
in the froscriptions of Strafford and 
Laud. These amiable and mo: 
“humble” requests being granted by 
his majesty, they were to promise oy 
their parts, as they ought, to regulate 
the revenue of his majesty ; to make 
him a wonderful allowance, beyond 
all his predecessors ; and to put the 
town of Hull into such hands ag his 
majesty should please—with the ap. 
frrobation of the Parliament! 
These propositions, Ludlow coolly 
remarks, were delivered to the king, 
but without success: and whoever 
duly weighs the studied insult con- 
tained in every line of them (a due 
return, as their authors imagined, for 
the previous insolences of Bucking. 
ham, Strafford, and Laud, and the 
other wretched advisers of the un- 
happy Charles,) will be at no loss to 
account for Ludlow’s next sentence; 
«And now the fire began to break 
out.”? We mention these facts—all 
happening at the very outset of the 
Long Parliament, as early as 1642, 
six years before the final catastrophe 
—not with a view to blame eithe! 
party to the exclusion of the othe!, 
but only to shew what the grounds 
of difference were on both sides, ant 
to convey to our readers some notion 
of the general sfirit of party which 
must have now ruled and raged In 
every breast, till it broke forth in un 
extinguisbable flumes of civil fury " 
every quarter of the kingdom. | 
became now the mere blank ungual’ 
fied struggle for supreme power~ 
Neither party cared either to under 
stand itself, or to make others" 
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derstand, for what they were fight- 
ing, with the exception perhaps of 
the unfortunate Charles, whose calm 
and collected mind is sufficiently 
evinced in the admirable state pa- 
pers which appeared from ume to 
time in his name. The religionists 
were gradually drawn into the con- 
fict. Their cause being so openly 
espoused by the Parliament, it was 
a natural and almost unavoidable ef- 
fect that they should look upon the 
Parliament as raised up of God for 
their deliverance from High Com- 
mission Courts, and other instru- 
ments of oppression. They soon, 
therefore, became political ; while 
the Parliament, for the sake of their 
support, which was powerful, be- 
came religious. On the other hand, 
the Court, as Clarendon remarks, 
rushed into the opposite extreme of 
licentiousness and profaneness. And 
thus a new order presented itself, in 
which all the elements of society 
were mingled together in a confusion 
which it had been utterly hopeless 
to unravel, and which was not to ter- 
minate of its own accord, but after 
the flow of torrents of blood drawn 
from the noblest and best veins in 
the kingdom; nay, from every cir- 
cle, and almost every family. 

It is at this juncture that history 
relates the rise and doings of Oliver 
Cromwell. At once “the child and 
the champion” of Puritanism, there 
was never a more natural connexion 
between effects and their causes than 
there was between his elevation to 
power, and the previous efferves- 
cence ofthe spirit of party on every 
side. Embodying in his own per- 
son all the high religious profession 
of one portion, and all the fierce po. 
litical spleen of another: and fired 
with the essential spirit of positive 
and uncontrollable dominion, which 
belongs generally to members of all 
parties ; and adding to these quali- 
ues a strength of nerve, a sagacity of 
Vision, an inflexibility of purpose, a 
courage, and a heroism, al] his own ; 
this man as naturally rose to the 
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supreme dominion which all sought, 
as the stoutest runner wins the goal. 
Presbyterians and Independents 
stood alike aghast at the Creature of 
their own forming ; and in the blind. 
ness of party—not seeing, what fe 
very clearly saw, that the conflict 
was, after all, for power to be ob- 
tained by the sword, and to be secur- 
ed by the death or submission of 
every Opponent—they were astonish - 
ed at his boldly seizing the rod of do- 
minion which they had prepared for 
him ; and as they successively trem- 
bled and succumbed under its sway, 
levelled at length unmannerly, not 
to say unmanly, abuse at its heroic 
possessor. 

‘We have now arrived at what may 
be deemed the proper subject of this 
article—the character and life of the 
Protector himself; and perhaps we 
shall be accused, both by our author 
and our readers, of a great depar- 
ture from duty, in being so brief 
upon this, which seems to be our 
main business; while we have been 
long in its introduction, and may be 
still in what shal] follow. Be this as 
it may, we Shall not waste our rea- 
ders’ time by an apology for taking 
such a line, which would admit of a 
very good defence, even as it respects 
the memory of Cromwell himself; 
but we shall immediately proceed to 
the Memoirs before us, on which we 
shall first observe, generally, that 
having been compiled by Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq. a Descendant of the 
Family, for his own amusement, 
without any original view to publica- 
tion, they perfectly well accord with 
this account of their formation. They 
are written with a most amusing con- 
tempt of all the common forms and 
rules of composition, and exhibit a 
very crude mass of materials, co]- 
lected, doubtless, in a long course of 
entertaining reading, from all the ap. 
proved collectors and authors on the 
subject, particularly Thurloe, Rush- 
worth, Lord Clarendon, Sir P, War- 
wick, Whitlock, Ludlow, and May, 
besides many curious original letters 
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and papers preserved in the family ; subject in a somewhat new light : 
but interspersed with very many and leaves on the mind a general 
pertinent reasonings, of weight to impression respecting Cromwell 
produce a very laudable conviction himself, similar to that at which Bax. 
on the mind of a kinsman, that his ter arrived, in regard to the World 
great namesake was by no meaps the at large ; that there was more mix. 
rogue, the tyrant, the hypocrite, nor ture of good in evil men, and of eyjj 
yet the enthusiast, which very many, in good men, than most persons are 
and some great men, have been fond prone to believe. 
of representing him. Passing over our worthy author's 
The plan pursued in the Me- history of the times in the first seven 
moirs, which are divided into fifteen chapters, which we have already 
long chapters, is to give, in the first briefly touched upon in our open- 
seven, the general history of the ing remarks, we shall content ovr. 
times during Cromwell’s entire life; selves with a few general notices on 
after which, in the eighth, follows one or two select points in the latter 
an account of his private character. chapters, embracing the character 
The ninth discusses his public con- of Cromwell. 
duct, up to the breaking out of the We agree with our author, that 
war in 1642. The tenth treats of Cromwellhas had no justice, nor was 
the Self-denying Ordinance in 1645. likely to have any, from almost any 
The eleventh and twelfth and part contemporary historian or memo. 
of the thirteenth, defend Cromwell rialist. Clarendon, by far the first 
in regard to the latter affairs with historian of those times, and who 
the king, and also in the matter of will bear a comparison with any his- 
his trial ; and the remainder of the torian of any times for knowledge of 
thirteenth defends his conduct sub- his subject, force of expression, and 
sequently, until his own death. The fairness in his decision of general 
fourteenth speaks of bis death and questions ; yet, it must be owned, 
general character, more especially in kept no terms with individual cha- 
respect of his religious state. The racters, and much less with Crom- 
fifteenth pursues and winds up the well himself, the very pink and 
whole through the short Protector- flower of Puritanism. The Presby- 
ate of Richard Cromwell, the son, terians lived long enough to retract 
till the restoration of Charles II. by all their commendations of him, 
Monk. when they discovered their own 
It would not be quite so amusing worst features in his face. The In- 
to us, or to our readers, to beat our dependents grew as jealous and abu- 
way, with the worthy memorialist, sive of his unlawful power, when 
through the woods and wilds of his needful for government, as they had 
laborious compilation, as doubtless it been of that lawful power which 
was to him to create them. But it he had usurped. And, finally, the 
is only due to him to say, that his wretched remnant of Puritanism that 
facts are, upon the whole, fairly col- out-lived its triumphs, and cowered 
lected and detailed ; that his reason- to its victor, had no other means of 
ings respecting them, if too much paying court to the restored monar- 
on one side to be generally depend- chy but by basely belying at once 
ed upon, are yet always well tem- their child and their champion, and 
pered, often sensible, and sometimes loading him with all the infamy which 
highly cogent; and that, on the they had before so contentedly shar- 
whole, the work bespeaks an author ed with him. Most of the virulent at 
well calculated to do justice to his tacks on Cromwell,and amongst them 
subject in the eyes of reasonable Heath’s Flagellum, the most viru- 
men. He certainly exhibits that lent of all, arose at this period; 40 
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therefore it is no wonder, that be- 
fore the breath of calm and sedate 
discussion, such as that adopted by 
Oliver Cromwell, junior, Esq., many 
of them vanish at once, like so many 
threatening, but empty, clouds before 
the breeze of morn. His political 
character and proceedings — stand, 
where they will ever remain, engra- 
ven on the massy column of veritable 
history. His moral, and even his 
religious, character may perhaps 
eventually shift to about the same 
level with many of the most re- 
spectable of his compeers. 

To begin then with Cromwell's 
early history—The eighth chapter 
of this work, with some ambitious 
nicety, transforms this son of the 
Huntingdon Brewer, 


*¢ contaminate, base, 
And misbegotten blood,” 


into the member of a family descend- 
ed from the Cromwells of the reigns 
of king Henry VII. and VIII. num- 
bering the illustrious house of St. 
John amongst its collateral branches, 
and making Oliver himself, by ma- 
ternal descent, a cousin of James, 
and consequently, strange playful- 
ness of fortune! of Charles the 
First. 

Cromwell’s first years are here 
also redeemed, on the whole suc- 
cessfully, from the charge of a rude 
profligacy, fit characteristic of a fu- 
ture Cataline or Robespierre, which 
his good-natured enemies have la- 
boured to fixupon him. His claims, 
indeed, to a very liberal education 
are ill made out; though of his 
Latinity, we have the testimony of a 
Dutch Deputy, in after life, who 
saysy—"6 [ had a discourse with his 
Excellency Cromwell of two hours : 
his Excellency spoke Ais own lan- 
Suage so distinctly, that I could 
understand him. J answered again 
a Latin,” His knowledge and love 
of the fine arts seem to have been of 
about the same date in life, the same 
worth, and the same origin, as those 
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of Napoleon Bonaparte. Three cir- 
cumstances, however, very much 
diminish the main authority on which 
all his juvenile pranks are made to 
rest. Oneis, that the scene of many 
of them is laid in Lincoln’s Inn, 
which it is proved he never entered. 
Another is, that he was educated at 
Sidney College, Cambridge, noted 
in the diary of the wise Archbishop 
Laud with P, for puritanical strict- 
ness and severity of manners. The 
third is, that he was married at one- 
and-twenty ; and the goodly sequel 
of august portraits which follow that 
statement must greatly belie the 
father and the husband, if they do 
not bespeak a somewhat more than 
usual power of family decorum, and 
even demure solemnity of conver- 
sation and life. 

The following letter—written to 
his cousin, Mrs. St. John, at the age 
of thirty-eight, and containing a 
reference to what, we presume, 
would be called his conversion at 
some preceding period—may throw 
light on theearly part of his history ; 
and is altogether curious, Introduced 
as it shall be by the pertinent obser- 
vations of the author of the Memoirs. 


‘A letter is referred to by some of the 
writers anxious to establish the fact of 
supposed irregularities : it is the first let- 
ter in Thurloe’s state papers ; it is dated, 
Ely, 13th of October, 1638, and is addres- 
sed to his beloved cousin Mrs. St. Joho. 
In it he says, * You know what my man- 
ner of life hath bine. O, I lived in and 
loved darkness, and hated the light: I was 
a chief, the chief of sinners. This is true, 
I hated godliness, yet God had mercy on 
me.’ This is only apartofa letter. The 
writers that wish to establish this charge of 
irregularity deem this passage a strong 
proof of its truth: they say the words un. 
doubtedly imply some personal vice to 
which he (Cromwell) had been addicted, 
But by a strictly religious person, either of 
those times or of these times, they would 
not, it, is conceived, be so construed. His 
living in, and loving darkness, he means to 
say, Mrs. St. John Knew to have been the 
manner of his life, and that his hatred of 
godliness rendered him the chief of sinners. 


This, it is conceived, would be the lan- 
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guage of any person prof the esent day, 
who, after professing Christianity in the 
common loose way in which it is generally 
professed, and even preserving himself free 
from the commission of all gross sins and 
immoral acts, should become a convert to 
the stricter doctrines and precepts of the 
Scriptures, as held by those who are 
deemed to be the evangelical or orthodox 
believers of these times: they would thus, 
in like manner with him, describe tiiem- 
selves ; they would consider themselves sin- 
ners, in so far as they had theretofore lived 
in a faith and practice short of those doc- 
trines and precepts that they in a state of 
conversion or repentance should feel to be 
those inculcated by the Scriptures. Nei- 
ther should this language appear strange to 
a Christian. St. Paul, although a perfect 
model of a religious and moral characier, 
under the Jewish ritual, when become a 
convert to Christianity, deeply laments bis 
sins, both of omission and commission, 
describing himself as the chief of sinners, 
when his conduct appeared to the world 
irreproachable. -We, the members of the 
established church, should also remember, 
that in our liturgy we confess ourselves 
miserable sinners and offenders, and pray 
for mercy. We are not to presume these 
solemn professions to be made without 
meaning.” pp. 216, 217. 


Now follows the entire letter. 


‘6 To my beloved cozen, Mrs. St. Johns, 
att Sir William Masham his house, called 
Oates, in Essex, present theise :’—‘* Deere 
cozen, I thankfully acknowledge your love 
in your kind remembrance of mee upon 
this opportanitye. Alas, you do too highly 
prize my lines and my cumpanie! I may 
be ashamed to owne your expressions, con- 
sidering how unprofitable I am, and the 
mean improvement of my tallent. Yett, 
to honour my God by declaringe what hee 
hath done for my soule, in this I am confi- 
dent and I will be soe. Truly then, this 
i finde, that he giveth springes in a drye 
and barren wildernesse, where noe water 
is. I live (you know) in Mesheck, which 
they say signifies prolonginge: in Kedar, 
which signifieth blacknesse ; yet the Lord 
forsaketh mee not. Though Hee doe pro- 
longe, yett He will (I trust) bring mee 
to his tabernacle, to his restinge place. 
My soule is with the congregation of the 
first-borne : my body rests in hope; and, 
ifhheere I may honour my God, either by 
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doeinge or sufferinge, I shal be Most glag 
Truely noe poore creture hath ino 
to putt forth himself in the cause on 
God than I, I have had plentify| a 
beforehaiud ; and I am sure | ae 
earne the least mite. The Lord eng 
me in his Sonn, and give mee to walke y 
the light, aud give us to walke in the | Ay 
as hee is in the light: He it is her a 
lighteneth our blacknesse, our darknesse 
I dare not say he lhydeth his face es 
mee; he giveth mee to see light in hi 
hight. One beame ina dark place hail 
exceeding much refreshment in it; bles 
sed be his name for shininge upon ons 
darke a hart as mine.” Then follows the 
passage heretofore given. Then—« This 
is true, I hated godlinesse, yett God hai 
mercy on mee. O the riches of bis mercy | 
praise him for mee, pray for mee, that hee 
whoe hath begunn a good work, woujj 
perfect it to the day of Christ. Salute al 
my good friends in that family, whereof 
you are yet amember. Iam much bound 
unto them for their love ; 1 blesse the Lord 
for them, and that my sonn by there pro. 
Curemeut is soe well. Lett him have your 
prayers, your councile; let me have tlien, 
Salute your husband and sister from mee: 
hee is not a man of his word ; he promised 
to write about Mr. Wrath of Epinge, but 
as yett I receaved noe letters ; putt him in 
minde to doe what with conveniency may 
be donn for the poore cozen I did sollict 
him about. Once more farewell; tle 
Lord bee with yuu, soe prayeth, 
* Your trulye loving cozen, 
“OL1vVER CROMWELL.” 


‘¢ My wife’s service and love presented 
to all her friends.”? pp. 227, 228. 


“This letter,” the writer adds, “itis 
not conceived, would, to a religious persut, 
appear either enthusiastic, or too serious 
for the o¢ecasion, allowing for the accustom- 
ed use in those times of scripture language 
upon all occasions, civil as well as reli 


gious.” p. 227. 


This extract might easily lead 
secondly, to Cromwell’s general [i 
vate character. The chapter quoted 
above contains documents in proot 
of Cromweli’s excellence in privat 
life, as a husband, father, friend, 
&c. One letter in the full caret 
of his victories in 1646, anothe! 
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after the fearful termination of them 
in the murder of King Charles, we 
are tempted to give, as a singular ex- 
hibition of domestic and kindly feel- 
ings at such periods of such a career ; 
but shall content ourselves with the 
letter dated 13th August, 1649. 


“To my beloved daughter Dorothye 
Cromwell (Richard Cromwell’s wife) at 
Hurslye, theise. 


“6 My deere Daughter ; 

‘Your letter was very welcome to mee. I 
ike to see any thinge from your hand, be- 
cause indéed I stick not to say I doe intirelye 
love you, and therefore [ hope a word of ad- 
vise will not be unwelcom nor unacceptable 
to thee ; I desire you both to make itt above 
all thinges your businesse to seeke the Lord, 
to be frequen'ly calling upon him that Hee 
would manifest himselfe to you in his Sonn 
and bee listninge what returnes Hee makes 
to vou, for Hee will be speaking in your 
eare and in your hart, if you attend there- 
unto; I desire yeu to provoake your hus- 
band likewise thereunto. As for the plea- 
sures of this life and out ward businesse lett 
that bee upon thee by ; bee above ail theise 
thinges by fayth in Christ, and then you 
shall have the trewe use and comfort of 
them, and not otherwise. I have much 
satisfaction in hope your spirit is this way 
sett, and | desire you may growe in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, and that I] may heere 
thereof. The Lord is very near which 
wee see by his wonderful workes, and 
therefore Hee lookes that wee of this ge- 
neration draw neare him; this late great 
mercy of Ireland is a great manifestation 
thereof. Your husband will acquaint you 
with itt, we should bee much stirred up in 
our spirits to thankfulnesse, we much need 
the Spirit of Christ to enable us to praise 
God for soe admirable a mercye : the Lord 
blesse thee, my deere daughter. 

**T rest thy lovinge father, 
O. CroMweELt.” 


“IT heere thou didst lately miscarrie ; 
prithee take heede of a coach by all means ; 
birrowe thy father’s nagg when thou in- 
tendest to goe abroad.” pp. 41, 42. 


But we slide cursorily over this 
part of his character, to come, thirdly, 
to that inquiry which more particu- 
larly respects his character as a reli- 
Stonist.—-T hat Cromwell made a re- 
ligious profession, is a fact Clearly 
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established in history. That he made 
this profession consist with the most 
reprehensible political conduct, is 
equally clear: but so also did many 
reputedly good men, such as even 
Baxter, Owen, Howe, &c. &c.; a 
Circumstance we reserve for consi- 
deration to the close of this article. 
But respecting Cromwell himself, 
the great question at issue is this, 
whether Ais religious profession was 
sincerely made; or whether he only 
pretended credence in certain truths, 
which he did not at heart believe, for 
the sake of carrying certain political 
ends. Now, knowing well how easily 
areligious profession may be hypo- 
Critically assumed, and having much 
disposition to give Cromwell his full 
Share of actual demerit, we are yet 
constrained, by facts and very fair 
reasonings adduced by our worthy 
author, to admit, that enthusiasm ra- 
ther than hypocrisy was the predo- 
minant and distinctive mark of 
Cromwell’s mind. It is true, his 
dutiful kinsman labours hard, with 
something very like Quixotism of 
his own, to acquit his ancestor even 
of the charge of enthusiasm. But 
whoever adverts elther to his facts 
or his reasonings with the attention 
we have done, will come, we are per- 
suaded, at the very best, to the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing totally Crom- 
well’s sobriety, in order to preserve, 
in any measure, his sincerity. At 
the very outset of his career, a cir- 
Cumstance occurs which curiously 
exhibits, if not some dissimulation, 
at least open enthusiasm in Crom- 
well’s character; and this circum- 
Stance, if not strictly of a religious 
kind, only shews the same features 
to have run through the whole man. 
li was on occasion of the debate re- 
specting the Remonstrance on the 
kingdom in 1642. 


“ Oliver Cromwell, who at that time, 
says Lord Clarendon, was little noticed, 
asked Lord Falkland, * Why he would 
have it put off, for that day would quickly 
bave determined it » He answered, ‘ There 
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would not have been time enough ; for 
sure it would take some debate.” The 
other replied, ‘A very sorry one ;’ they 
supposing, by the computation they had 
made, that very few would oppose it. But, 
adds his lordship (Lord Clarendon,) he 
quickly found he was mistaken; for that 
the next morning, the debate being entered 
upon about nine of the clock, (Rushworth 
says three o'clock in the afternoon,) conti- 
nued all that day ; and candles being called 
for when it grew dark, (neither side being 
very desirous to adjourn it till the next day, 
though it was evident very many withdrew 
themselves out of pure faintness and ina- 
bility to attend the conclusion,) the debate 
continued till it was after twelve of the 
clock, (Rushworth says till three o’clock,) 
with much passion; and the House being 
then divided upon the passing or not pass- 
ing, it was carried in the affirmative by nine 
voices only. And that, upon quitting the 
House, the Lord Falkland asked Oliver 
Cromwell, whether there had been any de- 
bate, to which he answered, ‘He would take 
his word another time ;? and whispered him 
in the ear, with some asseveration, * That if 
the Remonstrance had been rejected, he 
would Aave sold all he had the next morning, 
and never have seen England more; and 
that he knew there were many honest men of 
the same resolution.’ p. 89. 


That Cromwell’s political enthu- 
siasm would really have led him to 
execute this resolution, we have no 
doubt. Hume, we think, gives us 
reason to believe, that, but for one 
eventful order in council, it would 
actually have beenexecuted. And his 
religious enthusiasm, we must Say, 
seems to have been throughout very 
much of the same stamp. Inthe do- 
cumental proofs adduced by his kins- 
man, we cannot really see any thing, 
from the beginning to the end of his 
career, that raises a well-grounded 
doubt of his sincere belief of the re- 
ligious doctrines he professed. And 
when those doctrines embraced 
some of the most truly enthusiastic 
opinions which have ever been known 
in the history of religion, we can as 
little doubt his religious faith to 
have been of a strong enthusiastic 
order. The general, and almost uni- 
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versal, characteristics of the Purita 
creed, were, more or less, q belie 
in direct miraculous Inspiration 
and an expectation of Particular i 
swers In kind to prayer, when Ut 
tered in true faith.* These Cou 
well shared in all their extent, And 
so far from his not sincerely beliey. 
ing them, it must be allowed that 
many things happened in his mos 
remarkable career strongly to have 
coofirmed him in the full CONViction 
of their truth, if he had even at 
first wavered in his belief. We have 


* That the Puritans at large believed 
more or less these doctrines is pasta ques. 
tion. Baxter’s ** Life and Times,” without 
going any further, affords us sufficient 
proof of this position. After an enumera. 
tion of several direct answers to prayer, 
Baxter thus proceeds in his 81st page, (tol, 
ed. 16°6:) I the rather mentioned these 
passages of the force of prayer, because not 
being one in any of them myself, nor being 
present with them, there is not matter of 
appearing ostentatious ; they being a few 
pvor humble weavers and other tradesmen, 
and no minister with them, whose prayers 
God hath thus frequently heard for others, 
and for me, (though at this present some 
of the chief of them lie in prison only for 
praying, singing psalms, repeating sermons 
together when they come from the public 
congregation. But now,” he adds, ‘I re- 
turn to the recital of my own infirmities.” 
He then recites divers accidents, “ from 
all which, upon earnest prayer, he was de- 
livered :” not one of the least of which we 
may readily believe, must have been a cir- 
cumstance which should be enumerated 
amongst the dangers to which the scholar 
is subject ; namely, that, * as he sat in his 
study, the weight of his greatest folio books 
brake down three or four of the highest 
shelves, he sitting just under, and recelv- 
ing right over his head the sixth vol. of Dr. 
Walton's Oriental! Bible, and all Austin’s 
works, (10 vols. fol.!) and the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, and Marlorate, &c. It was a won 
der,” he justly adds, * that they had not 
beaten out out his brains.” But without 
wishing to smile too much on the edge of 
serious subjects, we are still at a loss to 
conceive at what period of this biblical ava 
lanche the worthy divine offered that pe 
tition which availed directly for his d 
livery. 
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little doubt, that he never entered 
the field of battle without fervent 
and heartfelt prayer to God for suc- 
cess in it. And the fact is, as far 
we believe as the testimony of his- 
tory goes, that he never lost a bat- 
tle. An instance is referred to more 
than once in these Memoirs, on the 
authority of Burnet, as given in Dr. 


Harris: 


“That ‘when Cromwell was in the 

reatest straits and perplexities, just be- 
fore the battle of Dunbar, (3d Septem- 
ber, 1650,) he called his officers to a day 
of seeking the Lord. He loved to talk 
much of that matter all his life long after- 
wards. He said he felt such an enlarge- 
ment of heart in prayer, and such quiet 
upon it, that he bade all about him take 
heart; for God had certainly heard them, 
and would appear forthem. After prayer 
they walked in the Earl of Roxburgh’s 
gardens that lay under the bill; and, by 
prospective glasses they discerned a great 
motion in the Scottish camp: upon which 
Cromwell said, God is delivering them into 
our hands; they are coming down to us.’ 
This event, adds Dr. Harris, was con- 
formable to his expectations.” p. 562. 


A sort of brawl is given just be- 
fore from the pen of Cromwell him- 
self, in answer to certain Scots minis- 
ters who hada little cooled upon this 
doctrine, in which he stoutly main- 
tains his opinion in favour of it, It 
is true, we are quite aware of the old 
and approved saying, ‘* That they 
who mark providences shali never 
want providences to mark :”’ and per- 
haps each person who reads or hears 
that saying has his own private opi- 
nlon as tothe length to which it 
ought to be carried, andthe manner 
in which it ought to be ¢elked abcut. 
But we believe few persons will car- 
ry it to that systematic length which 
Cromwell did, but under the influ- 
ence of a strong enthusiasm, which 
lis kinsman will very ill succeed in 
allempting to disprove. The excel- 
lent Ifowe preached against it in 
Cromwell’s own presence, and gain- 
€d the Protector’s ill looks ever after 
Christ. Observ. No. 22 
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for his intrusion, though he still con- 
tinued his chaplain. We much 
more readily concede to our author, 
that this opinion of Cromwell was 
far from being a mere trick to ob- 
tain the reputation or authority of 
superior sanctity: and this leads to 
another point well touched upon by 
the writer before us in behalf of his 
ancestor, and the Puritans in gene- 
ral. 

The point we allude to, is the habit 
of fastings and prayers, we had al- 
most said masses and processions, of 
the Puritans, (for Jack and Peter 
often ran their heads _ together,) 
which, our author observes, Lord 
Clarendon too readily imputes to 
mere hypocrisy and state chicanery. 
On this we shall give Mr. Cromwell’s 
own fair observations. 


“‘ We cannot forget that fasts in trouble- 
some times were not new things; that in 
those times, particularly, they bad been 
frequently ordered, or consented to, by the 
King, who had at that very time monthly 
fasts for the purpose of imploring success to 
his arms, and for the restoration of peace 
to the country ; and that upon all solema 
national occasions he had fasts: he had 
one preparatory to entering upon the treaty 
of the Isle of Wight. His lordship would 
not venture to say they were hypocritically 
meant on his part. The King himself was 
a religious character, and the thinking 
part of the country were also seriously reli- 
gious. Mr. Hume says, the war itself was 
theological, or religious ; which had been, 
he thinks, improperly blended with ciyil 
questions ; but though this is not strictly 
true, the war, being, certainly, both civil 
and religious, yet religious grievances were 
always deemed, and determined to be, the 
object of first consideration and redress.” 
p. 577. 


Mr. Hume, indeed, is pleased, as 
the author continues to observe, to 
impute these monthly fasts of the 
King toa desire of combating the 
Parliament with their own weapons ; 
thereby sacrificing even his royal 
hero to his still more favourite phi- 
losophy, of resolving all religion into 
mummery. But not so the sedate 
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memorialist before us: and we think 
he has so much of truth in his oppo- 
site statement, that we shall go on 
to give our readers what follows in 
his pages, on that far-famed expres. 
sion of Puritan times and manners.— 
the term, ‘* seeking God,” or “ seek- 
ing the Lord.” 


“It might have been a new phrase in 
England ; but it is perfectly expressive of 
the thing meant; namely, a devout and 
humble application by prayer to the Al- 
mighty, by a nation or individuals, to avert 
impending public or private calamities, or 
to remove them if incurred, or for direc- 
tion and assistance in concerns of impor- 
tance too great for human accomplishment. 
in religious language, perhaps, it may be 
generally best, to avoid what may be called 
technical phraseology. Particular words 
frequently used, expressive (for brevity 
sake) of any particular religious act or 
observance, are liable to be catched at by 
the world, and used for the purpose of 
turning into ridicule every thing serious. 
In the succeeding licentious reign of King 
Charles the Second, all semblance of reli- 
gion was studiously put out of sight; it 
was become quite unfashionable ; and the 
ridicule of its professors, and of all the 
religious language and acts of the preced- 
ing times, was considered a kind of test of 
loyalty to the then sovereign and govern- 
ment. This phrase of ‘seeking God,’ then 
used as expressive of the act of prayer, 
public or private, became, after the res- 
toration, with other religious phrases or 
expressions, subjects of ridicule. Lightly, 
or contemptuously, however, the men of 
the world, when in health or prosperity, 
may treat this application to, and reliance 
upon, Divine Providence, the religious 
part of the Christian world are in the con- 
stant and habitual practice of it, and thence, 
there can be no doubt, derive the greatest 
comfort and assurance. Independently of 
prayer being a commanded duty, it is sure- 
ly a reasonable service, inasmuch as it is an 
acknowledgment of our dependence upon 
the Supreme Being, to whom, feeble and 
insufficient as we are, we must be constant- 

ly looking for the support of our existence 
and for the continuance of all our comforts 
and enjoyments. Prayer is universal in 
public practice, although perhaps pariial 
and occasional in individuals, according to 
their momentary dispositions and feelings : 
and the very use of it implies an expecta- 
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tion or hope of receiving a favourable ae 
swer ; and every attentive observer of th 
circumstances of his own life must h; ‘ 
good reason to believe that his prayers tg 
been frequently answered, and he pres “q 
ed in a manner, for which he an 
count, otherwise than by the conviction of 
an interposition more than buman, Al 
look up to some superior being: the He 
then to deities of his own Creation ; dan 
they think capable of relieving in thes 
various necessities, beyond the succoyp of 
mortal power. The most thoughtless anq 
profligate are found ready to pray sincerely 
and fervently enough when in bodily dap. 
ger, or in the immediate view of a future 
state. Our holy religion teaches us to ey. 
pect this assistance through, and by the 
means of, the Holy Spirit; for which 4s. 
sistance, and for whose influence we ali 
ask in the most expressive terms in our a. 
tendance upon the public worship of oy 
established church, and in the prayers of 
our Liturgy. Strange, then, to tell howall 
these acts of devotion, and all the religious 
professors of the above times, were after. 
wards, in this succeeding reign of King 
Charles the Second, held up to ridicule and 
contempt as the vilest of canting, enthusias. 
tical hypocrites, and knaves, and as mask. 
mg their political ambitious designs under 
the show and pretence of religion. And 
in this light it is to be lamented that the 
more than common strict religious profes. 
sor in succeeding times, hath been too often 
viewed by the less religious part of the 
community; nothing appearing to afford 
them more pleasure than the real or ima- 
gined detection of any of these professors 
in any sin or folly ; seeming to presume 
that the crimes or failings of these persons 
extenuate, and supply them with an excuse 
for their own perpetual and repeated unre- 
pented errors; whereas they should re- 
member that the best of the human race 
are imperfect, and ever liable to occasional 
failure. In this unfavourable light do Lord 
Clarendon and all other the writers for the 
royal cause represent the Parliament and 
its adherents, allowing them no good mo- 
tive for any of their proceedings, but 4: 
tributing them solely, to concealed ambi- 
tion and sinister views; and thus Sslig- 
matized, they have been handed down to 
the present day.” pp. 578—580. 


Oliver himself, it is very true, made 
occasionally free with these very 8° 
ber principles : and history relates 
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one or more well-known stories of 
him, which we might repeat to illus- 
trate our argument, were we not 
afraid of exciting a ludicrous associae 
tion in connexion with sacred sub- 
jects. It is curious that even Dr. 
Harris excuses this extravagance of 
the Protector, with far more tender- 
ness than we think was due to a cer- 
tain licentious jocularity, most incon- 
eruous with a religious profession, 
saving, ** If two or three casual ex. 
pressions are to determine a man’s 
character, in opposition to his whole 
speech and behaviour, wo be to those 
who think themselves virtuous and 
eood.” We think the Descendant 
himself better refutes, by denying, 
a like imputation on his ancestor, 
who is reported to have said of 
Charles the Second that he was 
“ damnably debauched,” when he 
simply remarks, “ This was not the 
language of the Protector.” 

There has been often objected to 
Cromwell’s character, as a religion- 
ist, 2 certain spirit of low buffoonery, 
to which it is said he was much ad- 
dicted; and which he is reported to 
have displayed on divers very unsuit- 
able occasions; more particularly 
when debating and signing the king’s 
death-warrant. Ludlow reports on 
that occasion his having received a 
cushion at his head in the midst of a 
very grave discussion, which termi- 
nated by Oliver’s running down 
stairs, and Ludlow answering his 
Grace with another as he descended. 
But we must own we are disposed 
with his kinsraan to treat this impu- 
tation very lightly—Cromwell had 
unquestionably a powerful mind ; and 
were his devotions ever so long and 
precise, when occasion or conscience 
demanded, we may well believe that 
he could contemn all the petty e¢ 
ceteras of the true puritanical cut ; 
and might laugh in his sleeve, and 
even openly (however heinous an of- 
lence to some,) whe. he witnessed 
the straight locks and demure leoks 
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of some real precisian. He seems to 
have known also when to be merry. 
And the same buoyancy of mind, 
which made him the delight of the 
soldiery in the field, came also readi- 
ly to his succour, when more serious 
undertakings in the cabinet were 
likely to spread a gloom, which would 
hang vulture-like, with dark brooding 
wings, over men who were meditat- 
ing very darkling deeds. 

On this and other points we could 
amuse ourselves and the reader with 
many anecdotes and remarks, from 
the fourteenth chapter of these Me- 
moirs, which we consider the most 
interesting of all, and really a valua- 
ble portraiture of the private history 
of those times in connexion with 
Cromwell himself. The character 
of the pure and unblemished, though 
Presbyterian, Whitlock, is placed in 
a variety of incidental lights as illus- 
trative of that ofthe Protector: more 
particularly the very agreeable cir- 
cumstances of the embassy to the 
Queen of Sweden, undertaken by 
Whitlock at the instance, and in the 
service, of Cromwell, develop traits 
of character which deserve to be no- 
ticed in answer to those who censure 
without discrimination, and condemn 
upon mere prepossession. Happy, 
indeed, for our biographer, if he 
should succeed in establishing, in his 
reader’s mind, thatidentity of redigious 
principle which he wishes to estab- 
lish between the modest Whitlock, 
torether with many other we believe 
sincerely religious characters of the 
day, and the Usurper Cromwell.* 


* A curious incident in Cromwell's pri- 
vate life is mentioned in this chapter, on 
the authority of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine : but not having the stamp of historical 
veracity, we do not think it worthy a place 
in our text; whilst, if our reader’s opinion 
of Cromwell’s devotional habits are what 
this work strongly inclines ours to be, they 
will not think its internal evidence very 
questionable. Sir John Goodricke, who 
died in 1799, used to relate, from the lips 
of a very old woman contemporary with 
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But, fourthly, as to the fudlic cha. 
racter of Cromwell.—Here, as we 
have already hinted, facts enough 
stare us in the face: and as it regards 
the bitter or the tearful complaints 
against him, by the Ludlows and 
Hutchinsons, and others, we believe 
it may truly be said, “hinc illz la- 
chrymez.” His fellow-patriots, or 
tellow-rebels, were much of a mind 
with him in all those devotional ex- 
ercises before mentioned. Like him, 
they were also, many of them, ex- 
cellent husbands and fathers and 
friends, and menof courage, constan- 
cy, and fervour. They had also 
much the same distorted opinion 
about their much-abused king, and 
the principles of his government.— 
But it so happened, that at a certain 
progress in their common and fierce 


Cromwell, as he heard her give it him when 
a boy, the following account :—‘* When 
Cromwell came to lodge at our house in 
Knaresborough, I was then but a young 
girl. Having heard much talk about the 
man, I looked at him with wonder : being 
ordered to take a pan of coals and air his 
bed, I could not, during the operation for- 
bear peeping over my shoulder several 
times to observe this extraordinary person, 
who was seated at the far side of the room 
untying his garters. Having aired the 
bed, I went out, and shutting the door after 
me, stopped and peeped through the key- 
hole, when I saw him rise from his seat, ad- 
vance to the bed and fall on bis knees, in 
which attitude I left him for some time; 
when returning again, I found him still at 
prayer; and this was his custom every 
night, so long as he stayed at our house ; 
from which I concluded he must be a good 
man ; and this opinion I always maintained 
afterwards, though I heard him very much 
blamed and exceedingly abused.”»—On the 
whole, unwilling ourselves to draw any 
conclusive inference as to Cromwell’s per- 
sonal religion from all the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, we are content to leave the task 
to our readers, only saying, we see no rea- 
son for imagining a change in Cromwell’s 
sentiments from first to last ; and but little 
reason for separating him from the great 
mass of religio-political Puritans, whose 
character we may shortly consider at the 
end of this article. 
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Opposition to his government, Crom. 
well out-stepped that equality which 
all coveted in dictating to their ne; h- 
bours. With an immense superior, 
ty in personal prowess and force of 
FeNius, he naturally rose to be the 
head of his party. The Self-denying 
Ordinance framed for the Purpose of 
getting rid, by a side-wind, of the 
inefficient leaders of a broken army 
by excluding all Members of Parlia. 
ment from command, had excepted 
Cromwell from the general act of 
self-denial ; and would never have 
been framed by its original authors, 
but with a view to that exception. 
It matters little who framed either it 
or the exception. As men honestly 
sincere, neither ought the Presbyte- 
rians to have offered, nor Cromwell 
to have accepted, the boon. But they 
early found the necessity of playing 
off on their side the alleged chicane- 
ry and double dealing of the Court : 
and we are far more ready to acquit 
Cromwell of guilt in accepting so 
flattering a distinction, or even in- 
triguing for it, (which, however, has 
never been proved upon him,) when 
his penetration saw enough to con- 
vince him that he was the only 
man to accomplish their military 
Schemes ; than we are to acquit those 
who coolly put the sword into the 
hand of this determined and mas- 
terly dragoon, and then sent him 
forth to execute, a fas de charge, 
their horrible purpose, reckless o/ 
all its inevitable consequences. In 
a short time, the might of Crom- 
well’s arm laid low the banners of 
“the man of blood,” “the enemy 
of his people,’ the unfortunate 
Charles. Cromwell bad all the glory 
of the triumph ; and he also bad ai! 
the responsibility. He had ne réa- 
son whatever to reckon upon any 
obligations owed him by Charles: 
and he found, or with good reeson 
suspected, that the king lay by for 
some particular stroke at himsel:. 
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Hence, amongst the very first ine- 
vitable consequences of his allotted 
command, arose the plea of hecessi- 
ty, necessity, the tyrant’s plea ; 
for wading sull a little further 1D 
hostility, in search of security and 
indemnity. The Presbyterians now 
caught the alarm ; and with good 
Well, if 


while time was they had escap’d, 
Haply so ’scaped, the mortal snare. 


Cromwell had now, like another 
Tiberius, grasped the wolf of empire 
by the ears. To let him go, he 
knew was to be instantly devoured. 
But, to hold him, Ais friends knew, 
was to give them the pleasing alter- 
pative of a military despotism, for a 
mild, paternal sovereignty, But this 
was far from being the whole of 
Cromwell’s public delinquency in 
the eyes of the Presbyterians, once 
indeed his friends in intolerance, but 
not soin what followed. With Crom- 
well’s straight-forward devotion to 
‘the cause, had grown up a monster 
which of all others they dreaded with 
most horrible dread, and hated with 
a perfect hatred, called Indefienden- 
yy» That is, Cromwell had so far 
understood their wishes, as to beat 
down with his potent battle-axe, 
Royalty and Episcopacy: but he had 
nad the misfortune so far to misun- 
derstand them, as Dow to entertain 
the notion of a complete and free 
toleration in religious ofiinion; a \ole- 
ration not indeed extending to any 
thing like the mischievous free- 
‘hinking and indifference to all re- 
ligious opinion, the invention of 
modern times, but a toleration that 
left to particular congregations the 
right of choosing their own pastors, 
and their own forms of devotion ; 
which, in fact, gave no exclusive 
charter to the Presbyterian disci- 
pline ; which, whilst it tended to the 
political establishment of something 
entirely different from Preshyteri- 
anism, yet gave a sort of impartial 
toleration to quiet men, not only of 
Presbyterian, but of Episcopalian 


reason. 


e 
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sentiments ; which, in short, drew 
the first rough draft, in lines of 
blood, it is true, of that matured and 
well-constructed toleration under 
which we have now the privilege of 
living. It was this monster in em- 
bryo, a free toleration produced by 
the sword of Cromwell, which now 
glared upon the Presbyterians ; 
which drove them into secret treaties 
with the king when Cromwell’s back 
was turned; and the fear of which 
might have brought every thing to 
a favourable conclusion at last, but 


‘for the faithful and pious adherence 


of the monarch to that ancient forra 
of church government to which it 
may, with the utmost truth, be as- 
serted that Charles I. died a martyr. 

Cromwell’s toleration, in fact, 
extended far beyond any thing which 
the Presbyterian sect ever intended : 
and we cannot help thinking, that 
even in the very circumstance now 
mentioned, the death of the king, his 
tolerance wou/d have led to more 
favourable results than unhappily 
ensued on the last treaties. Crom- 
well saw the situation of the king, 
and we believe had a desire that he 
should have made his escape. The 
treatment of the army to the king 
was the best that he ever experi- 
enced in captivity. And even when 
he had unhappily failed in using his 
opportunities for escape, still that 
Cromwell was not foremost in pro- 
posing or forwarding the slaughter 
of the king, is a point which we think 
his biographer has laboured both 
with ingenuity and with some suc- 
cess to establish, Every act of the 
General shewed irresolution during 
the deliberation of this dark measure, 
of which he seems from the first to 
have comprehended much of the ma. 
lignity. At last the demon plea of 
necessity seems to have prompted 
him to that which his better judg. 
ment might otherwise have led him 
to reject with horror. But, when 
the decision was once made, he 
seems to have acted with the promp- 
titude that was natural to him; 
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and to have gone through with the 
measure which had been determined 
upon. 

As for the levities of which Crom- 
well is said to have been guilty when 
deliberating on the king’s trial, (sce 
pp. 440, 441,) allowing them to have 
been real, they are accounted for, in 
our minds, by supposing a struggle 
between Cromwell’s conscience and 
his views of necessity, rather than by 
an appeal to that profound dissimu- 
lation and perfect hypocrisy which is 
a charge so plentifully bestowed up- 
on him, even by some actors in the 
very same scene. And the wonder 
is surely the other way, that seventy, 
or more, other men should have 
been found to sit with calmness upon 
such a judgment-seat, and, with Ser- 
jeant Bradshaw as president at their 
head, to pronounce without eniotion, 
and with really something like a 
conscientious consideration of the 
deed they were perpetrating, sen- 
tence of death upon one of the most 
amiable, to say the least, and most 
unfortunate, if not, as many would 
add, the most religious and most 
venerable, monarchs that ever szt 
upon the English throne. So, how- 
ever, It was; and without entering 
further on the evidence adduced up- 
on this horrible transaction, or con. 
descend to consider with our author 
the possible palliatians for such a 
detestable murder; or determining 
exactly how far Cromwell joined in 
exact concordance with the other 
assassins at that mock tribunal, we 
shall merely hint to his kinsman, 
that we conceive we have done the 
best for his ancestor in putting him 
upon a level with such men as 
Hutchinson and Ludlow, and others 
who joined in this act. But if, on 
the other hand, Cromwell’s superior 
talents, superior power, and superior 
light of conscience, are to exempt 
him from the common herd of fana- 
tics on that occasion, it will be for 
his advocate to consider whether that 
very superiority does not heighten 
the guilt of his final decision, and 
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render him to all intents anq Dur 
poses,—even though through at, wa 
pression of state hecessily, Which 
we never can admit, should be alloy. 
ed to operate against conscience, 
a conscious regicide. 

Whatever may, or may not have 
been the arguments with which hjs 
Iixcellency recommended or Palliat. 
ed to himself this last and crownin 
act, it is not to be denied that to 
Cromwell, above all the characters 
of those noted and singular times, 
belonged the praise of entire cop. 
sistency in principle and conduct, 


Servatur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibj 
constat. 


Violence of manner, petulance of 
speech, ambitious rivalry, with per- 
haps a large measure of conscious 
rectitude, jormed alike the charac 
ter of court and country; of the 
Arch bishop and the Arch- Puritan, 
Bot Cromwell was the man to carry 
all these qualities with a steady un- 
deviating hand to their utmost bear: 
ing and extent. ‘To detect much 
that was wrong, and to determine 
that all should be put right by dint 
of fierce and forceful encounter of 
word and sword, was the_ initial 
principle of many a proud and gal- 
lant spirit of those times. But 
Strafford, who himself had set out 
originally in that track, soon lost his 
way, and found himself, with the 
same weapons, to the end of his lile, 
firhting by his sovereign’s side. 
Hyde (the embryo Clarendon) and 
the romantic Falkland next became 
disgusted, and deserted—one with 
his pen, and the other with his 
sword—to their worthier mastel 
The Parliamentarians whom they 


left, longer held out in their deeds of 


violence, till death or faction had 
brought down many a mighty asp!" 
ant for dominion ; and the rest dis- 
covered that it was dominion, no 
liberty, they were really fighting lor. 
Then “let history tell” how the Pres 
byterian abused the Independent, n° 
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the Independent struggled with the 
agitator, and the promptitude of 
the severest military discipline 
convinced all, at least the helpless 
and the weak, what a phantom 
they had been all this while pursu- 
ing. In fine, Cromwell and a few 
sturdy champions like himself, 
alone remained to embody and per- 
petuate the essential spirit of the 
whole party. And he, the mighty 
master of the storm, now stood 
forth the only man, who, it ap- 
peal'sy thoroughly knew, and was 
capable of following up, bis own 
principles; and having removed 
every obstacle, whether on his 
own or his enemy’s side that lay in 
his way, mounted the pinnacle of 
his ambition, and stood the Deii- 
verer and Protector of his coun- 


try.* 


*[Itis curious to contrast with Crom- 
well’s subsequent elevation, his first ap- 
pearance in Parliament, as described by 
an eye-witness, Sir Philip Warwick, then 
‘a courtly young gentleman.” ‘ He, Sir 
Philip, came into the House well clad, and 
perceived a gentleman speaking whom he 
knew not, very ordinarily apparelled, for 
that it wasa plain cloth suit, which seemed 
to liave been made by an ill country tailor ; 
his linen was plain and not very clean, 
and he remembered a speck or two of 
blood upon his little band, which was not 
much larger than his collar; his hat was 
without a hat-band ; Ins stature was of a 
good size; his sword stuck close to his 
side; his countenance swoln and reddish ; 
his voice sharp and untunable, and his elo- 
quence fuli of rervour, for that the subject 
matter could not bear much of reason, it 
being in behalf of a servant of Mr. Prynn, 
who had dispersed libels against the Queen 
for her dancing and such like innocent and 
courtly sports ; and that he aggravated the 
imprisonment of this man by the council. 
table, unto that height, that one would 
have believed the very government itself 
had been in great danger by it. Sir Philip 
adds: I sincerely profess it lessened much 
my reverence unto that great council ; for 
he was very much harkened unto. And 
yet, says Sir Philip, I lived to see this very 
gentleman, whom out of no ill will to him 
I thus describe, by multiplied good suc- 
cesses, and by real (but usurped) power, 
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The principles of the govern- 
ment, which of course he assumed, 
for some government the nation 
must have had, were such as illus- 
trated the consistency of Cromwell’s 
character in the highest possible 
manner. They were principles, 
which no Puritan could, with any 
consistency, but admit as legitimate- 
ly following from his own.* Indeed, 
it is quite curious to observe how 
good old Baxter, in his Life and 
Times, struggles for utterance, or 
rather for th- discovery of some sub- 
ject of abuse for this most ambitious 
and detestable Usurper; whose be- 
nefits to his country, and whose good 
intentions, in the main, he is never- 
theless fain to acknowledge, at the 
very time when it is evident how 
cordially he abominates him. When 
this abhorrence began, it is difficult 
exactly to say. But, viewed as it 
may be, in connexion with his own 
former sanction of all the prelimi- 
nary steps that directly led to the 
usurpation, this abominating spirit 
has a very ludicrous effect. ‘* Thus, 
for my part,” says Baxter, in p. 71. 
lib. i. of his Life, ** was my practice: 
I did seasonably and moderately, 


having had a better tailor and more con- 
verse among good company, in my own eye, 
when for six weeks together I was a pri- 
soner in his serjeant’s hands, and daily 
waited at Whitehall, appear of a great and 
majestic deportment and comely pre- 
sence.” jp. 206, 


* To Parliaments, of course, he had a 
great objection, but so, it must be recol- 
lected, had likewise the despotic tenden- 
cies of the court, whose spirit the Puri- 
tans but inherited. And though each in- 
dividual Puritan loved a Parliament as the 
means of subduing the Court, and execut- 
ing his own intolerant views; yet that 
very intolerance clearly portended how 
soon and essentially adverse the Puritan 
would become at any time to the voice ot 
the people, when that voice was to control 
his own. Cromweli found the necessity 
of governing for himself: and it must be 
owned, that, on the whole, he governed 
well. 
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by preaching and printing, condemn 
the usurpation, and the deceit used 
I did in open 
conference declare Cromwell and 
his adherents to be guilty of treason 
and rebellion, aggravated with perfi- 
and hypocrisie,” (for 
which hard saying Cromwell never 
touched a hair of his head,] ‘to be 
abhorred of all good and sober men : 
but yet I did not think it my duty to 
rave against him in the pulpit, nor 
to do this so unreasonably and im- 
prudently as might irritate him to 
And the rather because, 
as he kefit uft his afifirobation of a 
godly life in the general, and of all 
that was good, except that which the 
interest of bis sinful cause engaged 
him to be against,” [alas! was Crom- 
well the only guilty man there ?] 
‘so I perceived z¢ was his design to 
do good in the main, and to promote 
the Gospel and the interests of god- 
liness more than any ovrie had done 
And it was henceforth 
the principal means that he trusted 
to for his own establishment, even 
by doing good,” [was there ever such 
abuse as this?]| “that the people 
might dove him, or at least be wil- 
iing to have his government for that 
good, who were against it as it was 
And I made no ques- 
tion at all, but that when the right- 
ful governor was restored, the peo- 
ple that adhered to him (being so 
extremely irritated) would cast out 
multitudes of the ministers, aud un- 
do the good which the Usurper had 
And 


some men thought it a very bard 


to bring it to pass. 


diousness 


mischief, 


before him. 


usurpation. 


done, because he had done it. 


question,” [Q. Baxter himself ?| 
‘whether they would rather wish 


the continuance of a usurper that 
will do good, or the restitution of a 
rightful governor whose followers 


will do hurt :” {surely a very por- 


-entous guestion!] “but for my 
own part, IT thought my duty was 
clear, to disown the Usurper’s sin 
what good soever he would do, and 
.o perform all my engagements to a 
“irhtful governor, leaving the Issue 





[Dec. 


of all to God ; but yet to commend 
the good which a usurper doth, and 
to do any lawful thing which po 

provoke him to do more, and to 4 

prove of 79 evil which is done a 
any, either usurper or a lawfy] Poy. 
ernor. Thus stood the affections of 
the intelligent sort to Cromwelj 
But the simpler sort believed that he 
designed nothing of all that came , 
pass, but that God’s providence 
brought about all, without his cop. 
trivance or expectation.” 

Now, really, who were the inte). 
ligent here, and who were the gin. 
file, we are simple enough not well 
to understand. At the same time, 
we must, with Baxter's leave, 
suggest, that he would himself have 
belonged toa much more “ intelli. 
gent sort,’ if he had applied these 
very same principles to a usurp. 
ing and lawless Parliament, which 
he now applied to a usurping and 
lawless Protector; and when he 
found such excellent preaching a. 
mong Essex’s army at Worcester, 
from Mr. Siephen Marshall, and Mr. 
Obadiah Sedgwick, and Dr. Calibute 
Downing, and Mr. Adoniram Bifield, 
&ce. &c., how wise if he had then 
hinted to these illicit agents of anil- 
licit assembly, calling itself a Par- 
liament, that it was the path of duty 
‘to disown the sin of many, as well 
as one usurper, and to perform ail 
their engagements to a rightful go- 
vernor, leaving the issue of all to 
God !”—Now, craving pardon of 
honest Baxter, it was most incon- 
sistent to abuse the triumphant Pro- 
tector for accomplishing what the 
militant Parliament, with full con- 
sent, had prepared. And, we must 
add, that no other testimony is need: 
ed in confirmation of all the extenu- 
ating considerations offered by Oll- 
ver Cromwell, jun., in behalf of his 
usurping ancestor, than the very 
testimony given above to his doings 
by one like Baxter, who knew 
him well and hated him cordially. 
Cromwell, in truth, effected much; 
and persevered in effecting mor 
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and more of what the Parliament, if 
they were honest men, originally 
meant. They pretended liberty of 
conscience : Cromwell gave liberty 
of conscience. They wished for 
pious and able ministers in the 
churches: he placed many such 
there, and removed others. They 
pleaded the ruin of the Protestant 
cause: he supported the Protestant 
cause, and made the Protestant Go- 
vernment of England to be respected 
at home and feared and honoured 
abroad. His movements were vigo- 
rous; his resolution unconqverable; 
his severity, we unfeignedly believe, 
only exercised towards the real and 
dangerous enemies of his govern- 
ment; his generosity, where it could 
safely be exercised, was that of a 
great mind; and it does not appear 
that his moral and devotional habits 
ever forsook him. Though he hesi- 
tated on the offer of a crown, yet it 
must be remembered he never ac- 
cepted it; and can we wonder at the 
crown of England producing a mo- 
mentary hesitation in the haughty 
and ambitious spirit of such a man 
as Cromwell? His sagacity plainly 
saw, what he openly acknowledged, 
that England must have a monarchi- 
calgovernment. At the same time, 
he knew enough to dread the resto- 
ration of the ancient family; nor, 
from what he knew of Charles II. and 
his followers, could he, on his own 
principles, have promoted his return. 
His conduct in this extraordinary 
case, was, to say the whole of it, 
natural. He let things take their 
own course. He held the reins of 
empire so long as he lived; and made 
little or no provision for a succession 
alter him out of the proper line. Un- 
like his aspiring imitator in modern 
days, he sought no royal alliances, 
and built up no new dynasty com- 
mencing with Oliver the Great, Em- 
peror of the British Isles. In fine, 
he discharged, with much faithful- 
ness, the weighty and ill paid duties 
which devolved on his wretched usur- 
Christ. Observ. No. 228. 
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pation ; and he was content that the 
ill constructed machine of govern- 
ment, which violence had nailed to- 
gether as a temporary refuge from 
the overwhelming hurricane, should 
‘sink upon its own knees,” and fall 
into a hasty and premature ruin. 
The last period of Cromwell’s life, 
his death-bed and his appointment of 
a successor in his government, are 
all points which, we have no doubt, 
have been represented just as it 
suited the interests or the feelings 
of those who had to represent them. 
To us, we repeat it, it is most clear 
that he had never any distinct inten- 
tion of perpetuating the protectoral 
form of government in his own fami- 
ly.. The last feeble appointment of 
his son, Richard, to the office of go- 
vernment, wrung from him, zz articule 
mortis, by a few interested persons 
about him, if the story is at all au- 
thentic, is no proof to us of such an 
intention or wish. He must have 
known enough of his son Richard, 
to have felt his total incapacity for 
such an undertaking. And if the 
half is true of all his previous terrors 
and disquietudes, said to have gath- 
ered upon him with growing years 
—more particularly after the affect- 
ing death, and alleged warning voice, 
of his amiable and beloved daugh- 
ter Claypole—we are confident in 
a sufficient remainder of his kind- 
ly and domestic feelings, to have 
totally restrained him from any wish 
to have left an inheritance of such 
difficulty and such dismay to his hap- 
less offspring. Richard, it is true, 
acted for a moment, and then wisely 
abdicated ; and our biographer, who 
candidly brings forward, en masse, 
all intelligence respecting bis ances- 
try, repeats Lord Clarendon’s story 
about this said abdicating Richard. 


This “*poor creature”? is said to have 
lived **some years in Paris under an as- 
sumed name and in an obscure condition, 
not having above one servant to attend him, 
and, upon the expectation of a war between 
England and France, his quitting that king. 
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dom and removing to Geneva, ard in his 
way passing through Pezenas, a town be- 
longing to the Prince of Conti, who resided 
there, being then governor of Languedoc, 
to whom he was introduced as an English 
gentlemen, and who, after inquiring the 
state of England, expressed himself thus :— 
‘ Well, Oliver, though he was a traitor and 
a villain, was a brave fellow, had great 
parts, great courage, and was worthy to 
command; but that Richard,—that cox- 
comb, coquin, poltron, was surely the basest 
fellow alive: what is become of that fool ? 
how was it possible he could be sucha sot ?” 
He answered, he was betrayed bv those 
whom he most trusted, and who had been 
most obliged by his father. He quickly 
took his leave, and quitted the town, and 
soon afterwards the prince heard who he 
was.” pp. 572, 673. 


On this passage the following ap- 
propriate, and not unjustly severe, 
remark follows. 


**In the relation of this story, which is 
more likely to be false than true, it not ap- 
pearing to be related by any other writer, 
and his lordship giving it as a mere story, 
without any authority for its truth, he ap- 
pears to take an unfeeling and unmanly 
pleasure. He would probably have ex- 
pressed himself differently, could he have 
foreseen that he would soon be also an un- 
pitied exile.” p. 673. 


But a word more on Cromwell’s 
death-bed, and we have done That 
his last days or years were embittered 
by the conflict of parties, and the in- 
famous attempts or threats of assas- 
sination, which the villains to whom 
he owed his elevation were then 
ready enough to set at work against 
himself, is most highly probable ; 
though, we have little doubt, much 
exaggerated. As to a guilty and 
remorseful conscience, we see as 
few marks of it in him, Considering 
his circumstances, as we see after- 
wards in the death of Hutchinson, or 
any other king-killer of that day. On 
the contrary, we see strong reason 
for believing that his faith, whatever 
it was, accompanied him to his dying 
hour, ** semper eadem.”’ 

Much bas been written respecting 
a question said to have been put by 
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him to Dr. Goodwyn at that Moment 
respecting final perseverence; nt 
after the reply of Dr, Goodwyn ‘ 
the affirmative, his own rejoinde; 
expressive of comfort in the reco). 
lection that he had been once a child 
of God. This, his biographer trea, 
lightly, even if true, and considers 
rather as proving some remaining 
doubt on Cromwell’s part, than 4 
positive belief in that abstruse point, 
We think more light will be thrown 
on the facts and feelings atlending 
Cromwell’s death-bed, by the assy. 
rance pretty generally given by all 
even his worst enemies, as Clarendon 
and Ludlow—that he died peaceably 
in his bed, and rather in the spirit of 
a mediator interceding for the sins 
and perils of the people, than asa 
sinner confessing the manifold guilt 
and danger of his own soul. What 
the real nature of these said prayers 
was, we shall leave our readers to 
judge by their actual transcription; 
with which we shall draw our ex: 
tracts to a conclusion, not offering 
any particular comment on expres. 
sions really most remarkable from 
such a man, 


‘Ti is undeniable,” says his biographer, 
“that on the evening before his death, 
(Thursday the 2d September,) he was suf: 
ficiently himself to compose and utter the 
following prayer, which remains with the 
Cromwell family papers, and is probably the 
one mentioned in a letter of Thurloe’s, to 
be then sent to Henry; it is described, 
‘His Highness’s Prayer, Sept. 2d, being 
the night before he departed.’—‘ Lord, 
although I am a wretched and miserable 
creature, 1 am in covenant with thee 
through grace, and I may, I will come 
unto thee for my people. Thou hast made 
me a mean instrument to doe them some 
good and thee sarves, and many of them 
have sett too bigh a vallue upon me 
though others wishe and would be glad 
of my death; but, Lord, however thou 
shalt dispose of me, continue and goe 
on to due good for them; give them 
consistency of judgment, mutual love, 
and one harte; gee one to deliver them, 
and with the worke of reformation, #" 
make the nam of Christ glorious 1" the 
world; teach those who lnoke too mu” 
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nstruments to depend more upon 
Pardon such as desire to oy 

on the dust of a poore worme; tor 
yan thy people too, and pardon the 
folly of this short prayer, for Jesus Christ 
his sake, and give us a good night if it 
be thy pleasure.” p. 553. 


upon thy i 
thyselfe. 


From Baxter’s life the following 
expressions are added, heard by Ma. 
jor Butler, in the Protector’s own 
chamber, from his lips. 


«“ Lord, Lam a poor foolish creature. 
rhis people would fain have me live ; they 
think it best for them, and that it will re- 
dound much to thy glory, and all the stir 
is about this. Others would fain have me 
die : Lord, pardon them, and pardon thy 
foolish people ; forgive their sins and do 
not forsake them, but love and bless and 
give them rest, and bring them to a con- 
sistency, and give me rest for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, to whom, with thee and thy Holy 
Spirit, be all honour and glory, now and 
for ever. Amen.” p. 556. 


The last extract we shall give is 
sufficiently indicative of that still 
remaining enthusiasm of the Pro. 
tector’s mind to which we have so 
often before alluded. 


«“ The next morning early (afier he knew 
his danger,) when one of his physicians 
came to visit him, he asked why he looked 
so sad? and when he made answer, that 
so it becomes any one who had the weighty 
care of his life and health upon him: ye 
physicians (said he) think I shall die. Then 
the company being removed, holding his 
wife by the hand, to this purpose he spoke 
to him; I tell you, I shall not die this bout ; 
1am sure of it. And because he observ- 
ed him to look more attentively upon him 
at these words, Don’t think, said he, that I 
am mad; I speak the words of truth, upon 
surer grounds than your Galen or Hippo- 
crates furnish you with. God Almighty 
himself hath given that answer, not to my 


prayers alone, but also to the prayers of 


those who entertain a stricter commerce 
and greater intimacy with him. Go on, 
cheerfully banishing all sadness from your 
looks, and deal with me as you would with 
4 serving man. Ye may have skill in the 
nature of things, yet nature can do more 
‘han all physicians put together; and God 
's far more above nature.” pp. 556, 557. 
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And now having brought our ex- 
tracts to a conclusion, we have but 
little space left to redeem our pledge 
given in the commencement, of a few 
parting words on the general Charac- 
ter of Puritanism, more particularly 
as embodied in the person and ac- 
tions of Cromwell. Without confi- 
dently asserting Cromwell to be the 
best, we are bold to call him a suffi. 
ciently fair specimen for our pur- 
pose ; and we are inclined, on the 
whole, to think, that, if a positive 
state of religions feeling could be 
reconciled with the deeds of the other 
Puritans concerned with him, it 
would be no very difficult task to 
reconcile even his conduct with the 
existence of at least something like 
a religious principle. 

That the conduct of the Puritans 
in general, in this dark history, has 
inflicted a wound on the cause of 
Christianity, of which the scar must 
remain deeply indented in its front 
for many generations, no reasonable 
man can doubt. Baxter’s important 
concession, or rather strong lamen- 
tation on the subject, is of itself clear 
and decisive. * Wherein appeared,” 
says he, speaking of the conduct of 
the Commons in the king’s death, 
“ the severity of God, the mutability 
and uncertainty of worldly things, 
and the fruits of a sinful nation’s pro- 
vocations, and the infamous effects 
of error, pride, and selfishness, pre- 
pared by Satan, to be charged hereuaf- 
ter upon reformation and godliness, 
to the unspeakable injury of the 
Christian name and Protestant cause, 
the rejoicing and advantage of the 
Papists, the hardening of thousands 
against the means of their own sal- 
vation, and the confusion of the ac- 
tors, when their day is come.”’ (Life 
and Times, part I. p. 63.) 

It is not to be doubted, that the 
author of these very words shared, 
in principle, the guilt which, when 
acted, he thus in full measure heaps 
upon others. 
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On the other hand, it must be 
equally conceded, that the deep-toned 
piety, and even candour, of Baxter 
must tend to rescue the chatacter of 
others, with whom he was partially 
connected, from the least imputation 
of impiety, which might otherwise 
be affixed to their memory. In short, 
whilst we see and feel the mon- 
strous and disgraceful mixture,which 
the extraordinary religious charac- 
ter of those times has exhibited in 
the wondering and indelible page of 
history ; still it cannot but ‘be con- 
sidered on all sides as a bungling 
conclusion, thatthe Puritan character 
was essentially severed from every 
thing wise and just and good ; and 
a yet more bungling one, that a 
strong zeal for religious reformation 
and sound scriptural instruction must 
always be attended with the same 
pernicious Consequences. 

That such has been the use made 
of the history of these times, we are 
well aware ; the more correct In con- 
duct have sneered, and the infidel 
has openly triumphed. 


‘* Pudet hxc opprobria, 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


Christianity nas been wounded 
through the sides of Puritanism ; 
and faith and faction have been stu- 
diously associated together. Hence 
arises the necessity, not for the sake 
of Puritanism, but of our Common 
Christianity, to trace the excesses 
before us to some adequate cause, 
which may account for the obliqui- 
ties, in so many respects, of men, 
many of them both good and wise ; 
and may acquit Religion herself 
from having been the moving spring 
of so much mischief. ‘ Tantum 
Religio fotuit suadere malorum !” 

This cause, then, we consider to 
have been, as stated by us at the 
opening of the present article, neither 
Jess nor more than an over-bearing, 
uncontrollable farty-spirit. This spi- 
rit, in the times we speak of, through 
@ variety of concurrent causes, never, 
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we trust, to meet again, raiseq the 
minds even of many religioys and 
well thinking men, to a species of 
positive intoxication. Every care 
had been taken by misjudging politi. 
clans, particularly by the ill-starreg 
and never-to-be-forgotten Archbisho 
Laud, to inflame that spirit to igs 
highest pitch 5 and almost to forge 
upon the opposite party, by his cop. 
duct towards them, a feeling, in coy. 
respondence with his own, of haugh. 
ty self-approbation and utter cop. 
temptof all differing sentiments ang 
systemrs. He, with others like him, 
seemed determined that those who 
were not of his party should differ 
from him, till indeed they ded differ, 
and resolved that they should hate 
him, til] at length they did hate him, 
He insisted upon it that they were 
enemies to the state, till at length 
they became enemies to the state, 
and overwhelmed him and the state 
too in one common overthrow, Ip. 
temperate zeal and overweening self. 
confidence became thus the very law 
of religion, and by a sad and most 
mischievous perversion of vision, 
men saw, understood, approved noth- 
ing but just their own opinion ; their 
imaginations became perfectly on 
fire ; and the judgment of each per- 
son seemed to have become the dupe 
of a more ignoble power. 

That such a state of mind as this 
was of the most irregular and per- 
verted nature, was quite clear from 
the results which followed. Not all 
the vehemence of a St. Bernard, not 
all the tyranny of high-commissioned 
Protestant prelates, not the stern s¢- 


verity of a Knox, or the petulance of 


a Laud,could have more than match- 
ed the forceful political phrenzy 


which seized the Puritan victims of 


this Jawless passion. Perverted 10 
that most valuable of all mental en 
dowments, a sound principle of juds- 
ment, they went forth preaching the 
Gospel with cannon and bayonet; 
having at once, according to their ows 
favourite quotation, “the praises °% 
God in their mouth, and a two-edges 
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sword in their hand.”? Convinced 
that they were right and all else 
wrong, they overlooked the obvious 
and immutable truth, that Christian 
principles are not to be enforced by 
temporal violence ; and they gladly 
took advantage of the political quar- 
rel, for advancing their religious 
claims by the means of secular and 
carnal warfare. 

If after such a delineation, but too 
correct, the interesting question be 
still reiterated—namely, How far 
these men, so employed and so per- 


: verted, could still be at heart men 


alse 


of piety and accepted of God—we 
can surely be expected to say little 
more in direct solution of it, than to 
appeal to the darkness and uncertain- 
ty of all human decisions ; and then 
> to take refuge in the assurance, that 
a day is coming when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be revealed, and when, 
after every due and necessary al- 
lowance, the Lord who is a God of 
judgment, will weigh all actions and 
all hearts. All we can at present say 
more, is this, that such men could 
not, guoad hec, as far as these prac- 
tices were concerned, be Christian 
men; since the very spirit of Christ 
and his Gospel would lead decidedly 
to a different conduct, and would 
teach as plainly as words can do, that 
“ His Kingdom,” and the means of 
‘its promulgation, ‘* are not of this 
world.” How far sins arising from 

and infirmity of 
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“imperfect vision 
judgment, will be excused, or rather 
remitted, for the Redeemer’s sake, 
at the great day, we must leave that 
oy day todetermine. But it must strike 
every candid observer of those times, 
~ that there was aremarkable spirit of 
~ true piety strongly and unaccounta- 
ly connected, on both sides, with 
~ the excesses which were also com- 
Mon to both. And when those, who 
> Were pleased to call themselves Or- 
thodox, shall have cleared up the 
/’Pperent inconsistency in their own 
any excellent acts, and words, and 
Works of devotion, with the intole- 
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rance of their other proceedings, it 
will then be time for them to go to 
their Puritan opponents, and, with 
humbled feelings of their own, meek- 
ly to say, * Let me pull out the mote, 
or the beam, out of thine eye.” 
That besides the vehemence of 
party-feeling, which perhaps never 
raged with greater fury, there were 
also certain opinions, or intellectual 
principles, to which, when so inflam- 
ed, something of the mischief must 
be traced, it would be wrong indeed 
to deny, On the part of royalty, the 
high notions of arbitrary power, both 
in civil and religious matters, was 
fearfully matched against that anta- 
gonist principle of the Puritans, that 
each person might do, and even lay 
under an obligation to do, whatever 
was suggested to his mind, by a spe- 
cies of Divine appointment. Each 
was in its way forceful and tyranai- 
cal. The divines on each side as- 
sumed their principles, and urged on 
the laity to act accordingly. It was 
the fortune of Cromwell to proceed 
steadily and consistently upon the 
principles which had been infused 
into him, and then to be abused and 
vilified by these who had been instru- 
mental in infusing them. He had 
however, we are bold to say, the 
merit of being wiser than his tea- 
chers ; and his dauntless enthusiasm 
took a turn which seemed to have 
been expected by no party—that of 
a mild and almost equal toleration of 
all peaceful and safe religious opi- 
nions. Abating this, however, which 
was much to his credit, or to the 
credit of his government, he was the 
man to stand forth with ali the mis- 
chievous and enthusiastic opinions of 
his party about him, and to exhibit 
the wild effects to which such opi- 
nions naturally tend. Did he read 
his Bible ? It was in search of a po- 
litical directory, for which it was 
never intended ; except as far as it 
teaches men to “fear God and ho- 
nour the king.’ Did he pray, and 
that fervently ? It was with that dan- 
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On the other hand, it must be 
equally conceded, that the deep-toned 
piety, and even candour, of Baxter 
must tend to rescue the character of 
others, with whom he was partially 
connected, from the least imputation 
of impiety, which might otherwise 
be affixed to their memory. In short, 
whilst we see and feel the mon- 
strous and disgraceful mixture,which 
the extraordinary religious charac- 
ter of those times has exhibited in 
the wondering and indelible page of 
history ; still it cannot but ‘be con- 
sidered on all sides as a bungling 
conclusion, that the Puritan character 
was essentially severed from every 
thing wise and just and good ; and 
a yet more bungling one, that a 
strong zeal for religious reformation 
and sound scriptural instruction must 
always be attended with the same 
pernicious Consequences. 

That such has been the use made 
of the history of these times, we are 
well aware ;: the more correct In con. 
duct have sneered, and the infidel 
has openly triumphed. 


‘* Pudet hzc opprobria, 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


Christianity nas been wounded 
through the sides of Puritanism ; 
and faith and faction have been stu- 
diously associated together. Hence 
arises the necessity, not for the sake 
of Puritanism, but of our Common 
Christianity, to trace the excesses 
before us to some adequate cause, 
which may account for the obliqui- 
ties, in so many respects, of men, 
many of them both good and wise ; 
and may acquit Religion herself 
from having been the moving spring 
of so much mischief. ‘ Tantum 
Religio fotuit suadere malorum ?” 

This cause, then, we consider to 
have been, as stated by us at the 
opening of the present article, neither 
Jess nor more than an over-bearing, 
uncontrollable farty-spirit. This spi- 
rit, in the times we speak of, through 
2 variety of concurrent causes, never, 
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we trust, to meet again, raised the 
minds even of many religious and 
well thinking Men, to a species of 
positive intoxication. Every care 
had been taken by misjudging politi- 
cians, particularly by the ill-starred 
and never-to-be-forgotten Arc hbishop 
Laud, to inflame that spirit to its 
highest pitch ; and almost to force 
upon the opposite party, by his con- 
duct towards them, a feeling, in cor- 
respondence with his own, of haugh- 
ty self-approbation and utter con- 
tempt of all differing sentiments and 
systeurs. He, with others like him, 
seemed determined that those who 
were not of his party should differ 
from him, till indeed they did differ, 
and resolved that they should hate 
him, ull at length they did hate him, 
He insisted upon it that they were 
enemies to the state, till at length 
they became enemies to the state, 
and overwhelmed him and the state 
too in one common overthrow, In- 
temperate zeal and overweening self- 
confidence became thus the very law 
of religion, and by a sad and most 
mischievous perversion of vision, 
men saw, understood, approved noth- 
ing but just their own opinion : their 
imaginations became perfectly on 
fire ; and the judgment of each per- 
son seemed to have become the dupe 
of a more ignoble power. 

That such a state of mind as this 
was of the most irregular and per- 
verted nature, was quite clear from 
the results which followed. Not all 
the vehemence of a St. Bernard, not 
all the tyranny of high-commissioned 
Protestant prelates, not the stern s¢- 
verity of a Knox, or the petulance of 
a Laud, could have more than match- 
ed the forceful political phrenzy 
which seized the Puritan victims of 
this Jawless passion. Perverted In 
that most valuable of all mental en- 
dowments, a sound principle of judg- 
ment, they went forth preaching the 
Gospel with cannon and bayonet; 
having at once, according to their ow? 
favourite quotation, “the praises © 
God in their mouth, and a two-edge¢ 
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sword in their hand.” Convinced 
that they were right and all else 
wrong, they overlooked the obvious 
and immutable truth, that Christian 
principles are not to be enforced by 
temporal violence ; and they gladly 
wok advantage of the political quar- 
rel, for advancing their religious 
claims by the means of secular and 
carnal warfare. 

If after such a delineation, but too 
correct, the interesting question be 
still reiterated—namely, How far 
these men, so employed and So per- 
verted, could still be at heart men 
of piety and acceptec of God—we 
can surely be expected to say little 
more in direct solution of it, than to 
appeal to the darkness and uncertain- 
ty of all buman decisions ; and then 
to take refuge in the assurance, that 
a day is coming when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be revealed, and when, 
afler every due and necessary al- 
lowance, the Lord who is a God of 
judgment, will weigh all actions and 
all hearts. All we can at present say 
more, is this, that such men could 
not, yuoad hec, as far as these prac- 
tices were concerned, be Christian 
men; since the very spirit of Christ 
and his Gospel would lead decidedly 
toa different conduct, and would 
each as plainly as words can do, that 
“His Kingdom,” and the means of 
its promulgation, ** are not of this 
world.” How far sins arising from 
imperfect vision and infirmity of 
judgment, will be excused, or rather 
remitted, for the Redeemer’s sake, 
al the great day, we must leave that 
day todetermine. But it must strike 
every candid observer of those times, 
that there was aremarkable spirit of 
tue piety strongly and unaccounta- 
bly connected, on both sides, with 
the excesses which were also com- 
mon to both. And when those, who 
were pleased to call themselves Or- 
thodox, shall have cleared up the 
‘pParent inconsistency in their own 
many excellent acts, and words, and 
Works of devotion, with the intole- 


rance of their other proceedings, it 
will then be time for them to go to 
their Puritan opponents, and, with 
humbled feelings of their own, meek- 
ly to say, * Let me pull out the mote, 
or the beam, out of thine eye.” 
That besides the vehemence of 
party-feeling, which perhaps never 
raged with greater fury, there were 
also certain opinions, or intellectual 
principles, to which, when so inflam- 
ed, something of the mischief must 
be traced, it would be wrong indeed 
to deny, On the part of royalty, the 


‘high notions of arbitrary power, both 


in civil and religious matters, was 
fearfully matched against that anta- 
gonist principle of the Puritans, that 
each person might do, and even lay 
under an obligation to do, whatever 
was suggested to his mind, by a spe- 
cies of Divine appointment. Each 
was in its way forceful and tyranai- 
cal. The divines on each side as- 
sumed their principles, and urged on 
the Jaity to act accordingly. It was 
the fortune of Cromwell to proceed 
steadily and consistently upon the 
principles which had been infused 
into him, and then to be abused and 
vilified by these who had been instru- 
mental in infusing them. He had 
however, we are bold to say, the 
merit of being wiser than his tea- 
chers ; and his dauntless enthusiasm 
took a turn which seemed to have 
been expected by no party—that of 
a mild and almost equal toleration of 
all peaceful and safe religious opi- 
nions. Abating this, however, which 
was much to his credit, or to the 
credit of his government, he was the 
man to stand forth with ali the mis- 
chievous and enthusiastic opinions ot 
his party about him, and to exhibit 
the wild effects to which such opi- 
nions naturally tend. Did he read 
his Bible ? It was in search of a po- 
litical directory, for which it was 
never intended ; except as far as it 
teaches men to “fear God and ho- 
nour the king.” Did he pray, and 
that fervently ? It was with that dan. 
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gerous and mistaken impression, that 
he was to look for an immediate an- 
swer to his prayers by sudden im. 
pulse or temporal success. Did he 
believe in the all-availing efficacy of 
Christ for salvation? It was still with 
the notion that he died but for a 
part of mankind, and that the body 
of his elect were a select and seclud. 
ed number, to whom the inheritance 
was given, and who were through 
much friumpA, rather than * through 
much ¢ribudation, to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Did he, as he 
often was known to do, preach?! It 
was still under the notion of imme- 
diate inspiration, and in express de- 
nial of that great principle of the 
Christian church, by which she has 
always set apart a supply of faithful 
and qualified men particularly or. 
dained for this purpose. The most 
allowable of all assumptions then 
current, was yel, perhaps, at utter 
variance with all the possibilities of 
human nature; namely, That we 
should necessafily have, in every in- 
stance, **a converted mintsiry ;” and 
that all were to be stripped of their 
office, but persons considered to be 
of that class—a principle which, if 
carried out to all its bearings, would 
lead to all kinds of confusion. These 
are a few of the opinions to which, 
when blown up by the wind of party 
feeling and popular clamour, we do 
not hesitate to ascribe much of the 
conduct which marked those times. 
And if opinions of this nature, va- 
riously modified, were mixed up in 
the writings of such men as Owen, 
Godwyn, Manton, &c. with the most 
profound knowledge of Scripture, and 
the most astonishing practical appli- 
cation of it to all classes of mankind, 
and all the varied feelings and work- 
ings of the human heart; still we 
cannot allow their intellectual attain- 
ments to be any excuse for, much 
less recommendation of, such dange- 
rous impressions as those above-men- 
tioned : and we must still see, in 
such professed disciples of the Cal- 
vinian School, principles which would 
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at once have been disowned by their 
founder, and which would also, if 
again united to a strong and ferven 
spirit of party, be productive of <j. 
milar mischiets, should means and 
Opportunities Concur to the pur. 
pose, 

_ One grand and important deduc. 
ton from the foregoing remarks, 
and indeed that for which, amongst 
others, they were made, is the absur. 
dity of likening the present times to 
those of the Puritans, or of charging 
on any particular set of modern re. 
ligionists, the’ plan or the Capability 
of such disastrous proceedings.— 
There is bappily much ef the Bible, 
much of prayer, much of preaching, 
and most unhappily much also even 
of dissention, In the present day; 
but where is the body of religionists, 
like the Puritans of old, claiming the 
right of the sword in virtue of their 
faith, expecting immediate answers 
to prayer, and indulging in the va- 
rious other dangerous opinions which 
belonged to those times? Calumny, 
we know, Is ready to affix them alike 
on every man more religious or righ- 
teous than his neighbour ; and now 
that the Bible and king-killing have 
been associated in the person of 
Cromwell, it is obvious for every one 
who is indifferent to the dictates of 
the former to charge on its followers 
the guilt of the latter. It is this, to 
which all the modern invectives 
against modern Puritans amounl— 
You are religious ; therefore you ale 
a Cromwell in disguise: you love 
your Bible ; therefore you hate you! 
king : you believe in King Jesus; 
therefore you are ready to renounce 
king George.—Vulgar and flippan 
in the extreme, stale and flat, Un 
profitable and most unholy are te 
invectives now launched agaist ope 
rative piety, as if it were necessarily 
operative rebellion: whilst, 09 the 
other hand, we would venture to 54 
that the present times have just that 
similarity to Puritan times, in reg* 
toreligious feeling, which the prede* 
tination of a Beveridge or a Hooke 
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nad to that ofa Cartwright or a Hugh 
Peters. We believe that religious 
men are now, fort he most part, justly 
to be marked for their high political 
orthodoxy : or if diversity of politi- 
cal opinion exists amongst them, we 
pelieve it to be that which will ever 
exist in a free country, and marks 
no particular class of religious doc- 
irines. Lhat the same diversity of 
political feeling exists even amongst 
Dissenters, we will venture to as- 
sert; and we believe it is a calumny, 
which not only the more pious and 
scriptural amongst them, but almost 
all, if not all of them, would indig~ 
nantly repel, that they see any thing 
whatever in the Scripture which 
would warrant the use of the sword 
in matters of religion. That there 
will ever be a measure of party-feel- 
ing ready to move itsel€in the breasts 
of those who are in a different party 
from their neighbours, is perfectly 
credible, and the contrary impossi- 
ble. But opinion, the opinion and 
doctrine we believe of all classes, as 
bodies of men, are decidedly oppos- 
ed to the opinions which were afloat 
in Cromweil’s days. As to a polit. 
cal establishment, the idol of the old 
Puritans, the Dissenters now, for the 
most part, disclaim it on principle. 
And as to religious enthusiasm, we 
question if a man would readily be 
found, since Huntingdon died, who 
would profess to expect to find the 
loaf of bread on his table in the 
morning which he prayed for over 
night ; and if there are any very high 
Predestinarians in the present day, 
and they are but few, we believe 
they must be looked for principally 
amongst the most loyal, the most 
unoffending, and the most passively 
obedient members of the religious 
community. What becomes then 
of the charge “ prepared by Satan to 
be cast hereafler upon reformation 
and godliness,”’ as if these men were 
Necessarily connected with rebellion 
nd bloodshed? There are refor- 
_— indeed, who perhaps thirst for 
slood: but, thank God, these are 
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not now found amongst the Predesti- 
narians,the friends or preachers of the 
Bible. And when the reformers of 
the present day ** shall come in like 
a flood,” which God forbid they 
should, the godly, as they are sneer- 
ingly called, we feel wellassured, are 
those who will be foremost to “lift 
up,” or to follow, “the standard 
against them.” 

At the same time we are very far 
from declining to offer a parting ad- 
monition both against those opinions 
which were once connected with so 
wide and baneful a mischief, and, 
more especially, that party spirit 
which gave them at once their direc- 
tion and their point, Strong dogma- 
tism 10 religious opinion, let it be re- 
membered, has been frequently akin 
to confusion and every evil work. 
Dogmatism on free will and free 
grace has been equally pregnant 
with peril: and when we remem- 
ber that the Puritans of England, 
and Cromwell at their head, were 
decidedly Calvinists, we cannot for- 
get, on the other hand, that the tur- 
bulent Remonstrants of Holland held 
an opposite dogma, and that Arch- 
bishop Laud was a bhigh-toned sys- 
tematic Arminian. We say, there- 
fore, let Christians attend more to 
the cultivation of a Christian spirit, 
and less to a wordy war about party 
opinions: and whilst we say nothing 
against the bounden duty of taking 
our doctrines from the Bible pro- 
perly understood, and the Bible 
alone, let us take heed, more than 
all, that from the Bible and the Bible 
alone we draw our unfailing standard 
of conduct and feeling. 

It is, in a word, against farty- 
feeling, whether connected with this 
or with that outward form of doe- 
trine, that we would warn our read- 
ers, and, if it might hear us, our 
country at large. We deprecate, 
in the highest possible degree, those 
nefarious attempts made in the pres- 
ent day, by some divines of all clas- 
ses, to prove the existence, and to 
promote the spirit of a religious 
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schism amongst ourselves, adverse 
to the existing orders in church and 
state. That no such adverse schism 
at present widely exists, we feel 
perfectly confident. That, amongst 
other causes, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has been the happy 
means of removing it to a greater dis- 
tance thanever,we have good grounds 
to hope. That there is a general 
spirit of mutual charity amongst all 
the various religious denomioations 
in this country, we rejoice to believe, 
and even to think we see it growing 
amongst us. Nor do we conceive 
that some vehemence of speculative 
discussion is necessarily connected 
with feelings of personal dislike, or 
unchristian temper. Very far would 
we be from saying, that even to rep- 
resent the distribution of the Bible, 
according to certain methods, as 
technically irregular, and therefore 
so to abstain from it, is to be deem- 
ed an indication of lurking violence 
or secret antipathy. Buc with all 
these abatements we are constrained 
to say, there is a farty-/eeling afloat, 
of which even now we should do weil 
to be on our guard, We have been 
told even now, of certain lists hand. 
ed about, marked with O. for Ortho- 
dox and P. for Puritan, We have 
seen infinite pains taken in some 
quarters to persuade others to be. 
come discontented with the existing 
orders of things,by assuring them that 
they are so, and when they strongly 
deny it, still again insisting upon it 
they are so, and must be so, and shall 
be so. We have heard of great and 
loud charges mutually hurled of 
schismatical guilt: and we must say 
it, thoueh with sorrow, there is not 
a pious pastor of a flock in this coun- 


try, far or near, large or small, pub- 
lic or retired, but his ungodly sheep 
shall have warrant enough every 
month or week or day, from innume- 
rable publications, to call him Metho- 
dist, enthusiastic Puritan, and hy po- 
crite; and these warrants sometimes 
issued on high authority, and under 
dignified names. On such party pre- 
possessions, not only are too many 
publications conducted, but we are 
also free to add, too many prefer. 
ments pointedly dispensed. We 
could say more to humble and to 
warn—to humble us in the sight of 
every right-judging man, friend or 
foe—to warn—but we forbear. We 
may have said already too much for 
our readers’ patience. We conclude 
with a hearty farewell to the worthy 
gentleman who has given us such 
large and handsome entertainment ; 
and when the descendant and name- 
sake of the illustrious Protector shall 
have put a little method into his ar- 
rangement, beginnings and endings 
to his sentences, and something of 
spirit to his style ; instead of endless 
and most tedious repetition, both of 
words and ideas ; together with a 
few et ceteras, absolutely necessary 
to cause a_ book to be read; we 
can truly say, he will furnish the 
means to many more of very curious 
and edifying reflection ; and will 
stand fair with the world, however 
his great ancestor may stand,as a man 
who can see the difference between 
right and wrong, and really prefer 
Christianity to its opposites, in what- 
ever class, without deserving the 
charge of deep-laid hypocrisy, or 
gaining the imputation of un-reason- 
ing absurdity. 


Pe 


——— 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication:—The Pri- 
vate Correspondence of Charles Tal- 


bot, Duke of Shrewsbury, by Arch- 
deacon Coxe ;—Phrenology, by Sir_& 
Mackenzie;—An Account of the Dis- 
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covery of New South Shetland, by Captain 
Rogers;—The Manners and Customs of 
Dalmatia and Illyria;—An Appendix to 
Dr. Gilchrist’s Guide to Hindostanee, by 
A. Nivison. 


In the press; Analytical Dictionary of 
the English Language, by D. Booth;— 
Poems by John Clare ;—Translations from 
the Kussian, by J. Bowring ;—The Plague 
Contagious, by Sir A. Faulkner ;—Poems, 
by T. Bailey. 


Royal Society of Literature.—This Socie- 
tyis instituted “ for the Encouragement 
of Indigent Merit, and the Promotion of 
General Literature,” and is to consist of 
honorary members, subscribing members, 
and associates. 


Theclass of honorary members is intend- 
ed to comprise some of the most eminent 
literary men in the three kingdoms, and 
the most distinguished female writers of 
the present day. 


An annual subscription of two guineas 
will constitute a subscribing member. Sub- 
scribers of ten guineas, and upwards, will 
be entitled to the privileges hereafter men- 
tioned, according to the date of their sub- 
scription. 


The class of associates is to consist of 
twenty men of distinguished learning, au- 
thors of some creditable work of literature, 
and men of good moral character; ten un- 
der the patronage of the King, and ten un- 
der the patronage of the Society. 


_ His majesty has been pleased to express, 
inthe most favourable terms, his approba- 
tion of the proposed Society, and to honour 
it with his munificent patronage, by assign- 
ing an annual sum of one hundred guineas 
each, to ten of the associates, payable out of 
the privy purse ; and also an annual pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas for the best 
dissertation on some interesting subject, to 


be chosen by a council belonging to the 
Society, 


Ten associates will be placed under the 
patronage of the Society, as soon as the 
subscriptions (a large portion of which will 
be annually funded for the purpose) shall be 
sufficient, and in proportion as they become 
80. An annual subscriber of ten guineas, 
Continued for five years, or a life subscrip- 
tion of 100 guineas, will entitle such sub- 
‘cribers to nominate an associate under the 
Society’s patronage, according to the date 
of their subscription. 
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The associates under the patronage of 
the king will be elected by respected and 
competent judges. The associates nomi- 
nated by subscribers must have the same 
gualifications of learning, moral character, 
and public principle, as those who are elect- 
ed, and must be approved by the same 
judges. 


Every associate, at his admission, will 
choose some subject, or subjects, of litera- 
ture, for discussion, and will engage to de- 
vote such discussions to the Society’s me- 
moirs of literature, of which a volume will 
be published by the Society from time to 
time ; in which memoirs will likewise be in- 
serted the successive prize-dissertations. 


From the months of February to July, it is 
proposed that a weekly meeting of the So- 
ciety shall be held ; anda monthly meeting 
during the other six months of the year. 


Iron Coffins —Sir William Scott has lately 
given an elaborate judgment respecting the 
right to employ iron coffins for the purposes 
of sepulture. The abstract right of burial 
in the parish church-yard, he remarks, ex- 
tends only to the corpse, and not to the 
chest or coffin : there can therefore, strictly 
speaking, be no legal claim, except custom, 
to the admission even of a wooden coffin. 
He knew, he said, of no law which pre- 
scribed the materials of which coffins were 
to be made; and as lead is allowed to be 
used, he could not decide that iron is un- 
lawful. But it was another question whe- 
ther iron coffins should be admitted on the 
same terms as wooden ones: he was of 
Opinion, that from the much longer time 
during which they would occupy the 
ground, and the consequent inconveniences 
whieh might result in populous parishes 
from the use of them, a higher scale of fees 
ought to be established for their admission ; 
which he directed to be drawn up by the 
parish for confirmation by the ordinary. 


A case has just been decided, in which 
a churchwarden took possession of the key 
of the church, declaring, that the rector 
had no right to retain it in his possession ; 
but that it ought to be kept by the church- 
warden, and that the rector was to make 
application to him for it when wanted, and 
to state the nature of the duty to be per- 
formed. The Jaw on the subject is, that 
the incumbent is entitled to the custody of 
the key of the church, and that the church- 
warden is to apply for it upon proper occa- 
sions, but has no right to put the cler- 
gyman to the trouble of sending to him 
for it. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The two branches of the Secession 
Church in Scotland have united, after a 
separation of seventy-three years. Their 
respective synods are dissolved, and their 
powers conferred upon a new body, com- 
posed of both parties, and entitled ‘¢ The 
United Associate Synod.” 

FRANCE. 

The following classification is abridged 
from the French newspapers. Of 199 sui- 
cides, or attempts at suicide, lately made in 
Paris and its environs, within three months, 
137 were of men, and 62 of women, Of 
married persons 102, célebataizes 97. The 
motives are given as follow: The lottery 
and gaming, 23; fear of reproach, 6; do- 
mestic chagrins, maladies,disgust of living, 
65; disappointments in affection, 17; po- 
verty, 47; motives unknown, 36 ;—146 ac- 
tual suicides ; 53 attempts. 
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INDIA, 


The Governor-general has issued , 
highly useful and paternal order, dateq 
April 15, 1820, for securing cadets, op 
their landing in India, from the expenses 
impositions, and bad advice to which 
they have hitherto been exposed, 4, 
officer is appointed, whose duty it yjjj 
be to supply cadets with servants; to see 
them settled in quarters ; to protect them 
from ‘the impositions of native agents. 
and to superintend a mess and other 
suitable arrangements for their acco. 
modation. he officer is authorized {, 
advance to the amount of 200 rupees for 
necessary expenses, to be repaid by 
monthly instalments from the cadet’ pay. 
The arrangement is at present confined 
to Calcutta; and it is optional to the 
cadet to avail himself of it, or not, as may 
be desirable. 


—_—— 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Books of Genesis and Daniel de- 
fended against Count Volney and Dr. Fran- 
cis ; also the Sonship of Christ against John 
Garton and the Rev. Mr. Evans; by John 
Overton. 8vo. 

Anti-Scepticism ; or an Enquiry into the 
Nature and Philosophy of Language as 
connected with the Sacred Scriptures ; by 
the Author of * The Philosophy of Elocu- 
tion.” 8vo. Ss. 

Observations on the Conversion and 
Apostleship of St. Paul. 24mo., Is. 6d. 

Letters on Religious Subjects, with Me- 
ditations; by Mrs. Lefevre. i8mo. 

Ward’s Fulfilment of Revelation or Pro- 
phetic History; from the Year 1820 to 
1830. 6vols. 8vo. 2/. Qs. 

The Defence of Baptism; by Joseph 
Kinghorn, 8vo. 6d. 

History of Religious Liberty; by Benj. 
Brooke. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Prayers for Visiting the Sick ; by T. Me- 
surier. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The History and Antiquities of Litchfield 
Cathedral; by John Britton, F.S.A. 12. 18s. 
medium 4to, 3/. 3s. imperial 4to, 6/. 6s. 
royal folio. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated igto Eng- 
lish Prose; by a Graduate of Oxford. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

More Minor Morals; or an Introduction 
to the Winter Family. 5s. 6d. 

The Italian Schools of Painting; by the 
Rev. J. T. James. 8vo. 

Forty-four coloured Plates, illustrative 
of the Researches of G. Belzoni in Egypt 
and Nubia. Folio, 6/. 6s. 


The Literary Diary; or, Complete 
Common-place Book, with an Explanation, 
&e. &c. 12s. 

A Day in Autumn ; by B. Barton, 4to. 

Sketches,representing the Native Tribes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa, 
from Drawings by the late S. Daniell, en- 
graved by W. Daniell. Royal 4to. 3/. 3s. 
bds.,or 4/, 4s. with the plates on India paper 

Historical Particulars relative to South. 
ampton ; by John Buller. 8vo. 4s. 

The Naval Chronology of Great Britain; 
by J. Rolfe. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Student’s Journal,arranged, printed, 
and ruled, for receiving an account of eve- 
ry day’s employment for the space of one 
year, with an Index, &c. 4s. 6d. 

The Private Diary formed on the plan 0! 
the foregoing. 4s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pleyel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, adapted to Psalms and 
Hymns, &c. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Description of Instruments designed for 
extending Meteorological Observations ; by 
J. Leslie. 2s. 

Stanzas written on a Summer’s Evening; 
by G. Milner, jun. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Pathetic, Legendary, and Moral Poems, 
intended for Young Persons ; by Richard 
Bennet. 

An Enquiry concerning the Power of In- 
crease in the Numbers of Mankind, 10 An- 
swerto Mr. Malthus ; by W. Goodwin. 188 

On the Amusements of Clergymen a 
Christians in general. Three Dialogues 
between a Dean and a Curate ; by E. St" 
lingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. 

Pomarium Britannicum ; by Henr 
lips. Royal 8vo, 1/. Is. 
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No. I. of Costume in Persia; by A. 
Olowski. Folio, 18s. es wa 

A Memoir of the Origin of Printing; 
by R. Willett. Cr. 8vo. 6s. royal 8vo. 12s, 

“Memorabilia ; or, Recollections, His- 
torical, Biographical, and Antiquarian ; 
hy James Savage. 8vo. 

“A narrative of Proceedings in Vene- 
wuela, in 1819 and 1820, &c.; by G. L. 
Chesterton. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq., M. P. 
on certain Clauses in the Education Bills, 
now before Parliament; by S. Butler, 
1), D. Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
avo. Is. 6d. 

The Origin and Progress of Stereotype 
Printing ; by T. Hodson. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
6d. royal 8vo. 18s. 

Remarks made during a Tour through 
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the United States of America in 1817-18 
and 19; by W. T. Harris. 8vo. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Stoke Newington, Middlesex ; 
by W. Robinson. 8vo. 

Memoirs of William Ged; including an 
Account of his Progress in the Art of Block 
Printing. Crown 8vo., 4s, royal 8vo. 8s. 

An Historical Essay on the Origin of 
Printing, translated from the French of 
M.de la Serna, Santander. Crown 8vo. 
6s. sewed ; royal 8vo. 12s. sewed. 

Letters written during a Tour through 
Normandy, Brittany, &c.; by Mrs. C. 
Stothard. 4to, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Narrrative of the Operations and recent 
Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and Nu- 
bia, &c.; by G. Belzoni. 4to. 2/. 2s. 


a 


RELIGIOUS 


GAELIC SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue Sole object of this excellent instituuion, 
our readers are aware, is to teach the inha- 
hitants of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland to read the sacred Scriptures in 
their native tongue. For the accomplish- 
ment of which object, the Society main- 
tains Circulating Schoois, in which the 
Gaelic Language only is taught. 


The Ninth Annual Report states, that 
by means of the efforts of this institution, 
many of the cottages in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, which had never be- 
fore contained a copy of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, now possess them; and that the 
habit of reading the sacred Oracles in their 
own mountain tongue is now established in 
many families, where, but lately, not one 
inmate Knew a letter. 


The Circulating Schools, instituted and 
supported by the Society, are scattered 
over the Mainland, from Caithness and 
Sutherland to the Mull of Cantyre, and in 
the islands, from the Butt of Lewes, in 
the North, to Jura and Colonsay, in the 
South; and though they are still too few 
‘or the exigencies of the population, it 
is gratifying to find that they exist, in full 
operation, at so many points in each of the 
Highland counties. 


_The number of stations on the Mainland 
> at present above thirty; the returns 


INTELLIGENCE. 


from most of which are very gratifying. 
We have only space for an average sample. 


At the two Circulating Schools, for in- 
stance, in the parish of Farr, inSutherland, 
one hundred and two pupils are reported 
to have received instruction during the last 
winter, independently of those who had 
been taught to read before that period. 
“The teachers,” savs the Rev. David 
M‘Kenzie, the minister of the parish, 
‘are still diligent and attentive ; and their 
labours, in their respective stations, will, 1 
trust, prove a singular blessing to the rising 
generation. At Langdale, your teacher 
has distributed thirty-six Bibles, forty-eight 
Testaments, and thirty Psalm-books, from 
your depository at Thurso. Several copies 
of the Gaelic Scriptures have been intro- 
duced to the district by persons who pur- 
chased them in the south country. I sup- 
pose Donald M‘Leod has distributed 
nearly the same quantity at Strathy and 
Skelpie.—It is general in this parish to 
read the Word of God as a part of family 
worship, morning and evening. 1 find that 
parents who cannot read in these exercises, 
cause the younger branches of the family, 
who have been taught at your schools, to 
take this part of worship. I have frequently 
exhoried them to this practice, and, I am 
happy to find, not without some effect.” 


Another parochial minister, the Rey, 
A. Macbean, writes from Ross-shire , 
‘The number of scholars attending a, 
Langwell was thirty-six, and at Kilm. 
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chalmaig thirty-seven. I spent several 
hours in examining each school, and I think 
I may say that I never spent time more 
agreeably ; hearing young creatures of four 
years of age beginning to read, and others 
more advanced, even up to fifty years, 
reading the Old and New Testament and 
the Psalm-book, with correctness, under- 
standing also what they read. The portioas 
of Scripture and the Psalms recited were 
very numerous. Sometimes the recitation 
was by alternate verses to each in the 
class; at others, the scholar repeated the 
whole chapter or psalm, and convinced me 
that each had the whole by heart, from 
beginning to end. Indeed, 1 was not able 
to hear the half of what each scholar had 
to say. I recommended to the teachers 
to persevere in the excellent plan of stor- 
ing up portions of Scripture and Psalms in 
the minds of the scholars, from a conviction 
that, however slight the present impres- 
sion may be now, at some future period it 
will bring forth the happiest fruits. The 
selection of the pieces appeared indeed 
very proper, each one recited having a 
tendency to fix some important truth in the 
mind. 


‘* The change introduced by your excel- 
lent institution is visible in more ways than 
one. Not only has a new era dawned upon 
our dusky hills and tempest-beaten glens, 
as to spiritual knowledge, the knowledge 
of the blessed God, but the ameliorating 
effects of your schools are conspicuous as 
to external cleanliness of person, dress, and 
furniture. Even in the school-room, neat- 
ness and cleanliness are visible. The very 
desks and forms were scoured as clean as 
when they came from the maker; and the 
appearance of the scholars, in this respect, 
was very pleasing. These habits, acquired 
in infancy, will not be abandoned in riper 
years, but will transfuse themselves into 
the whole mass of the community. 


‘*} should have mentioned, that several 
heads of families, both men and women, 
attended the examinations. The parents 
of the children, who recited chapters and 
psalms, seemed in a kind of ecstacy when 
hearing them repeat the passages of Holy 
Writ; and all present were frequent and 
loud in giving thanks to God, who had put 
it into the hearts of good and blessed men 
(such were their epithets in Gaelic) to 
send such a treasure to their sequestered 
corner.” 


At another school (Dornoch) there wer 
six heads of families, one of them upwards 
of fifty years of age, and who had four of 
his children attending with him, There 
were thirty grown-up young men and wo. 
men, several of whom had learned to read 
the New Testament with ease. 


_An interesting statement of facts was 
given in the Report of last year, respect. 
ing an extremely necessitous district, with. 
in the-boundaries of Glenelg, in the county 
of Inverness, on the west coast. At the 
last examination of the school, there were 
present not fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-eight scholars, nearly eighty of 
whom read in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament. At this station, where 
there have been about one hundred and 
forty on the list at one time, men and 
women of more than twenty years of age 
have nut been ashamed to learn their Jet. 
ters, and have shewn great earnestness to 
become acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of religion as recorded in the 
oracles of Divine Truth. Out of the num. 
ber taught, one hundred of different ages 
are able to read the Bible and Psalm-book 
with considerable ease; and one hundred 
more, some of whom are _ beginners, will, 
with attention, soon be able to read the 
New Testament. Such are the blessings 
conferred on those remote districts by this 
Society. “It is truly a gratifying sight,” 
writes the Rev. C. Maciver, ‘ and is cause 
of the greatest thankfulness, to see a popu- 
lation of four hundred souls, who were ac- 
customed to pass the Sabbath-day in idle- 
ness, and perhaps worse, now meet aud 
hear the Scriptures read to them, I am 
requested by these poor people to express 
their gratitude to your Society for the ines 
timable advantages they now enjoy.” 


At Southend (Cantyre, Argyleshire,) the 
teacher assembles the children every Sun- 
day morning and evening, in the presence 
of their parents, examines them, and assigns 
them passages of Scripture, and Psalms and 
Hymns, to be learned by memory during 
the week. These children formerly wai- 
dered idly about the fields on the Lord’s 
day, their parents too often as careless a8 
themselves about the eternal welfare o 
their souls. 


At another Highland School, (Dr 
marben, near Fort William, ) the young: 
est scholar at the examination W# 
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scarcely four years old, and the oldest bor- 
dering on sixty and using spectacles. ** One 
circumstance,’ remarks the examiner, “as 
leasing as it was striking, was the serious- 
ness which pervaded the whole school, in- 
dicating @ deep conviction that it was the 
word of God, and not of man, they were 
reading and studying. The progress of 
ue scholars, in general, was highly credita- 
ble both to themselves and to their iudefati- 
gable teacher. His own daughter, a little 
re;suine Celtic maid, of six years old, asto- 
nished me by her knowledge of orthogra- 
phy. ‘The most difficult word was easy to 
her, and in the longest syllabic combina- 
tion of consonants, not one was omitted or 
misplaced. ‘Two little girls and their bro- 
ther, Camerons of course, a sweet young 
groupe, delighted us ail with their modest 
readiness and correctness,”’ 


The reports from the Islands are equally 
gratifying, but we can only admit two or 
three cursory statements. The following 
description of the religious necessities of 
the parisb of Barra, will apply more or less 
to allthe remoter islands.—** This parish 
consists of eight inhabited islands, separat- 
ed from one another by wide channels, 
some many miles broad, strong currents, 
and boisterous seas. The main island, pro- 
perly called Barra, is about twelve miles 
long, and from four tosix miles broad ; the 
population of the whole parish amounts to 
about 900 Catholics, and 120 Protestants. 
Of this large population no more than thir- 
ty are capable of receiving religious in- 
struction in English, a few understand 
English imperfectly, but hard!y any were 
able to read the Gaelic language, until 
the Circulating School was established 
among them. The total ignorance of the 
greatest number of the inhabitants of every 
Kind of religious knowledge is melancholy 
indeed. Secluded in a great measure from 
the rest of mankind, they have few oppor- 
tunities of cultivating their minds by moral 
or religious instruction. There has not 
been a Parochial School established here 
for along time back; the only school in 
the parish being one on the establishment 
of the Society in Scotland for propagating 
Christian Knowledge.”—From these facts, 
our readers may judge ofthe peculiar use- 
lulness of Circulating Schools in such pa- 
rishes as this, by which, in a_ certain 
time, every individual, however remote 
his situation, may have an opportunity of 


aequiting a knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, 
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From a parish in Sky, the Rev. John 
Shaw writes— 


“ I cannot refrain from noticing what a 
change has taken place in this parish in re- 
spect of education, and especially the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, since 1 came to it, six 
years ago. Then, hardly a Gaelic Bible 
was to be seen, and scarcely one person 
who could read: now the Scriptures are 
in every hamiet, and almost inevery house, 
especially in the districts where the schools 
have been taught: a spring has been given 
to education in general, which takes such 
effect that, I am persuaded, in not many 
years it will be a matter of surprise to find 
young persons who are unable to read. We 
are indeed at present a considerable dis- 
tance from this most desirable state, but 
we are making rapid progress towards it. 
It will be the glory of the Society for the 
support of Gaelic Schools to have had a 
principal hand in accomplishing such a be- 
neficial change.” 


The same kind of language is heard 
from various other quarters. The whole 
number of schools in the Islands has in- 
creased to forty; and great zeal has been 
shewn in different parts of the Highlands 
to assist the plans of ithe Society by pecu- 
niary contributions. 


Instances are not wanting of the people 
offering to support half of the expenses of 
teaching. This disposition has met with 
every encouragement ; so that, besides the 
Circulating Schools above mentioned, there 
are several other stations where the people 
are taught to read their vernacular tongue, 
—half of the salary being furnished by 
themselves, and the other half by the So- 
ciety. The institution also bolds out encou- 
ragements to the clergy to devote an occa- 
sional hour to teaching their people to read 
the Scriptures in their native tongue, and to 
schoolmasters willing to enter into and as- 
sist the excellent objects of the Society. 


THE SAADHS. 

An account has been published in India 
respecting the Saadhs, from the communi- 
cations of W.H. Trant, Esq. late Member 
of the Board of Commissioners in the Ced- 
ed Provinces, which furnishes the most 
authentic information ona subject hitherto 
little known; and tends to shew that an 
encouraging prospect is opening among the 
Saadhs for the labours of missionaries. Mr. 
Trant writes as follows :— j 
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chalmaig thirty-seven. I spent several 
hours in examining each school, and I think 
I may say that I never spent time more 
agreeably ; hearing young creatures of four 
years of age beginning to read, and others 
more advanced, even up to fifty years, 
reading the Old and New Testament and 
the Psalm-book, with correctness, under- 
standing also what they read. The portious 
of Scripture and the Psalms recited were 
very numerous. Sometimes the recitation 
was by alternate verses to each in the 
class; at others, the scholar repeated the 
whole chapter or psalm, and convinced me 
that each had the whole by heart, from 
beginning to end. Indeed, 1 was not able 
to hear the half of what each scholar had 
to say. I recommended to the teachers 
to persevere in the excellent plan of stor- 
ing up portions of Scripture and Psalms in 
the minds of the scholars, from a conviction 
that, however slight the present impres- 
sion may be now, at some future period it 
will bring forth the happiest fruits. The 
selection of the pieces appeared indeed 
very proper, each one recited having a 
tendency to fix some important truth in the 
mind. 


‘‘ The change introduced by your excel- 
lent institution is visible in more ways than 
one. Not only has a new era dawned upon 
our dusky hills and tempest-beaten giens, 
as to spiritual knowledge, the knowledge 
of the blessed God, but the ameliorating 
effects of your schools are conspicuous as 
to external cleanliness of person, dress, and 
furniture. Even in the school-room, neat- 
ness and cleanliness are visible. The very 
desks and forms were scoured as clean as 
when they came from the maker; and the 
appearance of the scholars, in this respect, 
was very pleasing. These habits, acquired 
in infancy, will not be abandoned in riper 
years, but will transfuse themselves into 
the whole mass of the community. 


‘*T should have mentioned, that several 
heads of families, both men and women, 
attended the examinations. The parents 
of the children, who recited chapters and 
psalms, seemed in a kind of ecstacy when 
hearing them repeat the passages of Holy 
Writ; and all present were frequent and 
loud in giving thanks to God, who had put 
it into the hearts of good and blessed men 
(such were their epithets in Gaelic) to 
send such a treasure to their sequestered 
corner.” 


At another school (Dornoch) there were 
six heads of families, one of them upwards 
of fifty years of age, and who had four of 
his children attending with him, There 
were thirty grown-up young men and wo. 
men, several of whom had learned to read 
the New Testament with ease, 


_An interesting statement of facts was 
given in the Report of last year, respect. 
ing an extremely necessitous district, with. 
in the-boundaries of Glenelg, in the County 
of Inverness, on the west coast. At the 
last examination of the school, there were 
present not fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-eight scholars, nearly eighty of 
whom read in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, At this station, where 
there have been about one bundred and 
forty on the list at one time, men and 
women of more than twenty years of age 
have not been ashamed to learn their Jet. 
ters, and have shewn great earnestness to 
become acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of religion as recorded in the 
oracles of Divine Truth. Out of the num. 
ber taught, one hundred of different ages 
are able to read the Bible and Psalm-book 
with considerable ease; and one hundred 
more, some of whom are beginners, will, 
with attention, soon be able to read the 
New Testament. Such are the blessings 
conferred on those remote districts by this 
Society. “It is truly a gratifying sight,” 
writes the Rev. C. Maciver, “ and is cause 
of the greatest thankfulness, to see a popu- 
lation of four hundred souls, who were ac- 
customed to pass the Sabbath.-day in idle- 
ness, and perhaps worse, now meet aid 
hear the Scriptures read to them. I am 
requested by these poor people to express 
their gratitude to your Society for the ines- 
timable advantages they now enjoy.” 


At Southend (Cantyre, Argyleshire,) the 
teacher assembles the children every Sun- 
day morning and evening, in the presence 
of their parents, examines them, and assigns 
them passages of Scripture, and Psalms and 
Hymns, to be learned by memory during 
the week. These children formerly wat- 
dered idly about the fields on the Lord’s 
day, their parents too often as careless 4s 
themselves about the eternal welfare of 
their souls. 


At another Highland School, (Dri- 
marben, near Fort William,) the young: 
est scholar at the examination Ww 
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scarcely four years old, and the oldest bor- 
dering on sixty and using spectacles. ‘* One 
circumstance,” remarks the examiner, ‘ as 
pleasing as it was striking, was the serious- 
ness Which pervaded the whole school, in- 
dicating a deep conviction that it was the 
word of God, and not of man, they were 
reading and studying. The progress of 
he scholars, in general, was highly credita- 
ble both to themselves and to their indefati- 
gable teacher. His own daughter, a little 

euine Celtic maid, of six years old, asto- 
nished me by her knowledge of orthogra- 
phy. ‘The most difficult word was easy to 
her, and in the longest syllabic combina- 
tion of consonants, not one was omitted or 
misplaced. ‘Two little girls and their bro- 
ther, Camerons of course, a sweet young 
groupe, delighted us ail with their modest 
readiness and correctness.” 


The reports from the Islands are equally 
gratifying, but we can only admit two or 
three cursory statements. The following 
description of the religious necessities of 
the parisb of Barra, will apply more or less 
to all the remoter islands.—** This parish 
consists of eight inhabited islands, separat- 
ed from one another by wide channels, 
some many miles broad, strong currents, 
and boisterous seas. The main island, pro- 
perly called Barra, is about twelve miles 
long, and from four tosix miles broad ; the 
population of the whole parish amounts to 
about 900 Catholics, and 120 Protestants. 
Of this large population no more than thir- 
ty are capable of receiving religious in- 
struction in English, a few understand 
English imperfectly, but hard!y any were 
able to read the Gaelic language, until 
the Circulating School was established 
among them. The total ignorance of the 
greatest number of the inhabitants of every 
kind of religious knowledge is melancholy 
indeed. Secluded in a great measure from 
the rest of mankind, they have few oppor- 
tunities of cultivating their minds by moral 
or religious instruction. There has not 
been a Parochial School established here 
for along time back; the only school in 
the parish being one on ihe establishment 
of the Society in Scotland for propagating 
Christian Knowledge.”—From these facts, 
our readers may judge ofthe peculiar use- 
fulness of Circulating Schools in such pa- 
rishes as this, by which, in a_ certain 
time, every individual, however remote 
his situation, may have an opportunity of 


acquiring a knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, 
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From a parish in Sky, the Rev. John 
Shaw writes— 


“1 cannot refrain from noticing what a 
change has taken place in this parish in re- 
spect of education, and especially the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, since 1 came to it, six 
years ago. Then, hardly a Gaelic Bible 
‘was to be seen, and scarcely one person 
who could read: now the Scriptures are 
in every hamiet, and almost inevery house, 


, especially in the districts where the schools 


have been taught: a spring has been given 
to education in general, which takes such 
effect that, I am persuaded, in not many 
years it will be a matter of surprise to find 
young persons who are unable to read. We 
are indeed at present a considerable dis- 
tance from this most desirable state, but 
we are making rapid progress towards it. 
It will be the glory of the Society for the 
support of Gaelic Schools to have had a 
principal band in accomplishing such a be- 
neficial change.” 


The same kind of language is heard 
from various other quarters. The whole 
number of schools in the Islands has in- 
creased to forty ; and great zeal has been 
shewn in different parts of the Highlands 
to assist the plans of the Society by pecu- 
niary contributions. 


Instances are not wanting of the people 
offering to support half of the expenses of 
teaching. This disposition has met with 
every encouragement ; so that, besides the 
Circulating Schools above mentioned, there 
are several other stations where the people 
are taught to read their vernacular tongue, 
—half of the salary being furnished by 
themselves, and the other half by the So- 
ciety. The institution also bolds out encou- 
ragements to the clergy to devote an occa- 
sional hour to teaching their people to read 
the Scriptures in their native tongue, and to 
schoolmasters willing to enter into and as- 
sist the excellent objects of the Society. 


THE SAADHS. 

An account has been published in India 
respecting the Suadhs, from the communi- 
cations of W.H. Trant, Esq. late Member 
of the Board of Commissioners in the Ced- 
ed Provinces, which furnishes the most 
authentic information ona subject hitherto 
little known; and tends to shew that an 
encouraging prospect is opening among the 
Saadhs for the labours of missionaries. Mr. 
Trant writes as follows :— j 
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‘© In March, 1816, I went, with two other 
gentlemen, from Futtyghur, on the ipvita- 
tion of the principal persons of the sect, to 
witness an assemblage of them, for the pur- 
pose of religious worship, in the city of 
Furrukhabad ; the general meeting of the 
sect being, that year, in that city, 


*¢ The assembly took place within the 
court-yard of a large house. The number 
of men, women, and children, was conside- 
rable. We were received with great atten- 
tion, and chairs were placed for us in front 
of the hall. After some time, when the 
place was quite full of people, the worship 
commenced. It consisted solely in the 
chanting of a hymn, this being the only 
mode of public worship used by the Saadhs, 


‘‘ At subsequent periods, I made parti- 
cular inquiries relative to the religious opi- 
nions and practices of this sect; and was 
frequently visited by Bhuwanee Dos, the 
principal person of the sect in the city of 
Futrukhabad. 


‘¢ The following is the substance of the 
account given by Bhuwanee Dos, of the 
origin of the sect :— 


‘© About the Sumbut year, 1600, or 177 
years ago, a person named Beerbhan, an 
inhabitant of Beejhasur, near Narnoul, in 
the province of Delhi, received a miracu- 
lous communication from Ooda Dos, teach. 
ing him the particulars of the religion now 
professed by the Saadhs. Ooda Dos at 
the same time gave to Beerbhan marks by 
which he might know him on his re-ap- 
pearance: 1. That whatever he foretold 
should happen. 2, That no shadow should 
be cast from his figure. S$. That he would 
tell him his thoughts. 4. That he would be 
suspended between heaven and earth. 3. 
That he would bring the dead to life. 


‘* Bhuwanee Dos presented me with a 
copy of the * Pothee’ or religious book of 
the Saadhs,written in a kind of verse, inthe 
Thenth Hindee Dialect; and he fully ex- 
plained to me the leading points of their 
religion. 


‘¢ The Saadhs utterly reject and abhor all 
kinds of idolatry; and the Ganges is con- 
sidered by them with no greater veneration 
than by Christians, although the converts 
are made chiefly, if not entirely, from 
among the Hindoos, whom they resemble 
in outward appearance. Their name for 
God is ‘Sutgur ? and Saadh, the appella- 
tion of the sect, means Servant of God. 


Relig, Intell.—African Superstition. 
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They are pure Deists ; and their form of 
worship is most simple, as I have already 
stated. Ornament and gay apparel, of ever, 
kind, are strictly prohibited, Their ius 
is always white. They never make an 
obeisance orsalam. ‘They will not take an 
oath ; and they are exempted in the courts 
of justice, their asseveration being consi- 
dered equivalent. ‘The Saadhs profess to 
abstain from all luxuries ; such as tobacco 
paun, opium, and wine. They never have 
nauches or dancing. All attack on manor 
beast is forbidden ; but in self-defence re. 
sistance is allowed. 


“Industry is strongly enjoined. ‘The 
Saados take great care of their poor and 
infirm people. To receive assistance out 
of the * punt,’ or tribe, would be reckoned 
disgraceful, and render the offender Jiable 
to excommunication. 


‘All parade of worship is forbidden. 
Secret prayer iscommended. Alms should 
be unostentatious : they are not to be done 
that they should be seenof men. The due 
regulation of the tongue is a principal duty. 
—The chief seats of the Saadh sect are 
Delhi, Agra, Jypore, and Furrukhabad; 
but there are several of the sect scattered 
over the country. An annual meeting takes 
place at one or other of the cities above- 
mentioned, at which the concerns of the 
sect are settled. ‘The magistrate of Fur- 
rukhabad informed me, that he had found 
the Saadhs an orderly and well-conducted 
people. They are chiefly engaged in trade. 


‘* Bhuwanee Dos was anxious to become 
acquainted with the Christian religion ; and 
I gave him some copies of the New Testa- 
ment in Persian and Hindoostanee, which 
he said he had read, and shewn to his 
people, and much approved. I had no 
copy of the Old Testament in any language 
which he understood well; but, as he ex- 
pressed a strong desire to know the account 
of the creation as given in it, I explained it 
to him from the Arabic Version, of which 
he knew alittle. I promised to procure him 
a Persian or Hindoostanee Old Testament, 
if possible. 


** 1 am of opinion that the Saahds are a 
very interesting people ; and that an intel- 
ligent and zealous missionary would find 
great facility in communicating © ith them.’ 


AFRICAN SUPERSTITION. 


One of the Missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society, in Africa, gives the 
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following account of the ignorance and 
superstition of the natives among whom he 


resides. 


“The king of Lattakoo, on returning 
from a long journey to the east, reported 
that he had met with tribes of men, who 
had never seen any of his people (the 
Bootchuanas, )but had heard reports ofthem, 
which stated, that they had tails like cows; 
they flocked together from all quarters to 
see him and his people, and were greatly 
astonished to find that they were like 
themselves. 


« A wooden clock, with three little 
figures which strike bells, denoting the 
hours and quarters, which was sent to 
Lattakoo by the Society, has-excited great 
astonishment. Some of the natives disputed 
among themselves whether these little 
men were made by God or man; they also 
wished toknow whether they ate meat and 
drank milk. It was also reported among 
them, that these three little men had come 
in the night, in a waggon without oxen. In 
short, this clock appears to them the most 
wonderful thing ever known in the coun- 
try. 


‘After a season of great drought, one 
of the people called Rain-makers visited 
Lattakoo. ‘These people are considered as 
a kind of inferior deities. Many of the 
inhabitants went out to meet him, and 
made him a present of a sheep. 


“On the same day, a rain-meeting was 
held at Maklak’s kraal, and the rain-maker 
was presented with a fat ox. He then 
issued an order, forbidding the men to go 
into the fields to dig, &c. threatening that 
if they disobeyed this order, lightning 
would come down and kill them. This 
mandate was punctually obeyed. How 
ready are they to listen to the word of man, 
but how backward to regard the word of 
God! After this some clouds appeared ; 
and great hopes were entertained that the 
rain would soon fall. 


“In one of the rain-meetings, held about 
this time, the rain-maker complained that 
the Dutch people (so the natives call the 
missionaries) hindered the rain, and caused 
the clouds to pass away, by reason of some 
of their customs : he therefore recommend- 
ed it to Mateebe to send them away. But, 


though many probably wished this, nothing 
was done. 


“At length, no rain having fallen, the 
people began to be impatient, and to curse 
him, Saying, that the rain-maker was a 
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liar, and too old to make rain. Not know- 
ing what to do, he went up to the top of 
one of the mountains, and rolled down 
stones: this was done to amuse them, and 
gain time, for they were ready to drive 
bim away. 


** About twelve days after this, the peo- 
ple rejoiced greatly on account of copious 
showers, which fell for two or three days 
in great abundance, After which, the 
rain-maker, with a great number of women, 
paraded the town, singing, and begging 
presents, on account of the rain.” 


The missionary relates several disputes 
and battles between the Bootchuanas and 
the Bushmen, in consequence of stealing 
cattle: and the former were much dis- 
pleased with the missionaries, who would 
have dissuaded them from killing some of 
the thieves when taken, and informed them, 
that though they might preach to them, 
they must not attempt to alter their laws. 
In one instance, a feast was held on occa- 
sion of the execution of a Bushman, who 
had stolen an ox, and who was not able to 
restore two in its stead, according to their 
law. 


Several storms of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, having occurred, by which a 
woman, and several of the cattle were 
killed, a ceremony took place to prevent 
further mischief. The rain-maker gave 
orders that no women should go out to work 
in the field, for that the clouds must have 
medicine, or they would kill mote. The 
king then, with the rain-maker, and a 
great number of people, went forth to bury 
the woman, stabbing the ground with their 
assigais, and making fires to form smoke 
for the clouds; and then, having washed 
the body with water, they permitted one of 
the missionaries to bury it in their usual 
way. 


BASLE MISSIONAKY INSTITUTION. 


A large and commodious house has 
been lately purchased and fitted up for the 
reception of the Students of the Basle 
Missionary Institution. Dr. Steinkopff’s 
visit to Basle, on the service of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, was the time 
chosen for a solemn service, in dedication 
of this house to the glory of God. About 
400 persons assembled ip the school-room 
of the Institution: among them were the 
clergy of the town and of the canton, the 
greater part of the professors of the uni- 
versity, and some of the most distinguish 
ed members of the government 
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This Institution originated during the 
war of 1815.—‘** That war,” remarked 
Mr. Blumhardt, “threatened our dear 
city with desolation and ruin; but we 
marvellously escaped: and then some in- 
dividuals, desiring to erect a monument in 
token of their gratitude for so wonderful a 
deliverance, thought that no monument 
would be more lasting, and none more ex- 
pressive of their profound thankfulness, 
than the establishment of a Missionary 
College ; a college from which those might 
be sent who would preach the Gospel of 
Peace to the perishing heathen.” This 
testimony of public gratitude was approved 
by the Government ; who afforded the In- 
stitution their favour and protection. The 
first effort in 1816 was very limited: but 
soon ten missionaries presented themselves, 
of whom two are now in India, and seven 
are waiting in Holland, for the time when, 
further instructed in languages, they will 
sail to the Moluccas. The years 1816 and 
1817 were years of remarkable scarcity : 
and yet the Institution continued to pros- 
per; and the students were increased in 
1818 by one half. 


At the above-mentioned meeting, Dr. 
Steinkopff spoke with peculiar effect ; 
both because formerly, as minister at 
Basle, he was intimately connected with 
many persons present who had been bene- 
fited by his ministry, and also as from him 
had originated the first idea of forming 
this Institution; in which it should be the 
object to train up young men, who, after 
they are instructed in the Scriptures and 
all necessary sciences, and have enlightened 
their minds and formed in a degree their 


judgment, will go forth to preach the 


Gospel. ‘ Young Men,” said Dr. Stein- 
kopff, ‘* who are destined to this high office, 
may the Spirit of God lead you into ail 
truth! mav His peace dwell in you! may 
His love constrain you! may you no more 
live to yourselves, but to Him who hath 
died and risen again for you! You have 
no state of rest to expect in this world: 
vou will have perils and pain to encounter ; 
and, in preaching the Gospel, you will, 
perhaps, have to endure contempt and 
persecution; and you may even be called 
to give up your lives as witnesses of the 
truth. But let not these things move you: 
the name of Christ will be glorified in your 
suffering ; and the reward which he will 
give will be so much the more dear to you. 
Many will take an interest in your welfare, 
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as they join now in gratitude to God 
hath wrought so great a work in you yo 
for you.” ' 


After Dr. Steinkopff, a young sty 
named Felix P. Jaremba, A Sa a 
meeting. He is of one of the principal 
families of Russian Poland; but has left 
all, that he may go forth and proclaim the 
Gospel to the heathen. 


KINGS COLLEGE AT WINDSOR, 
(NOVA SCOTIA.) 


The British Provinces of North Ameri. 
ca being left, on the separation from them 
of the United States, without any establish- 
ment for the higher branches of education, 
the Legislature of Nova Scotia passed an 
act, in 1789, for the formation of a College, 
with a grant of 400/. per annum; and ap. 
pointing the Lieutenant-Governor and other 
chief officers of the province, to be Gover. 
nors of the College. A suitable piece of 
ground was purchased for the purpose at 
Windsor, 45 miles from Halifax. By the 
aid of several parliamentary grants, the 
proper buildings were erected. 


On the 12th of May, 1802, a Royal Char- 
ter passed the Great Seal, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 


It was ordained and granted, that, at 
Windsor, in Nova Scotia, there should be 
established one college, the mother of a 
university, for the education of students in 
arts and faculties, to continue for ever, and 
to be called King’s College—to be a uni- 
versity, and to enjoy all such privileges as 
are enjoyed by the universities in the United 
Kingdom; the students to have liberty and 
faculty of taking the degrees of Bachelor, 
Master, and Doctor, in the several Arts and 
Faculties at the appointed times; and to 
have liberty of performing within them- 
selves all scholastic exercises for the confer- 
ring of such degrees, in such manner as 
should be directed by the Statutes of the 
College : the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
the time being, to be Patron of the ULollege ; 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, for the time 
being, Visitor ; and the Governor or Lieu- 
tenant. Governor of Nova Scotia, the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court,the Judge of the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty, the Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral, and the Secretary of the Pro- 
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yince, severally for the timé being, together 
with any three other persons who might 
from time to time be chosen by those above 
named, to be Governors of the College, 
with authority to frame statutes and rules 
for its government, and for the manage- 
ment and regulation of all matters con- 
nected with its interest, such statutes, or 
any alteration of them being subject to the 
approbation of the Patron : the College it- 
self to consist of one President, three or 
more Fellows and Professors, and twelve 
or more Scholars; and the Governor, Pre- 
sident, and Fellows to be a body corpo- 
rate, by the name and style of “* The Go- 
vernors, President, and Fellows of King’s 
College, at Windsor, in the Province of 
Nova Scotia.” 


The statutes of the University of Oxford 
have been the model in forming a code ap- 
plicable to Nova Scotia; and its whole 
system has been followed as closely as was 
practicable. Government allow 1000/. per 
annum toward the support of the College. 
This sum, with that of 400/. before men- 
tioned, have not been sufficient to enable 
the Governors to make all the arrange- 
ments authorized by the charter. They 
have, as yet, established only a President 
and a Vice-President, who combine with 
these offices the duties also of the diffe- 
rent Professors. 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas Cox, of Oxford, 
was the first president. On his death, in 
1805, he was succeeded by the present 
president, the Rev. Dr. Charles Porter, 
of Oxford. The president is, by the sta- 
tutes, Professor of Divinity; and, in the 
want of aregular Professor of Mathe- 
Matics, Dr. Porter acts in that character. 
The Rev. Dr. William Cochran, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was appointed first vice- 
president, and still holds that office : he is 
also Professor of Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
Logic ; and, in the absence of a regular 
professor, acts as Professor of the Moral 
Sciences and Metaphysics.Four Scholar- 
ships or Exhibitions, of 20/. each, are 
tounded by the statutes, to be held for four 
years ; which are paid out of the above 
funds, as well as the salary of the steward 
and incidental expenses. A useful Libra- 
ty has been attached to the College, by 
public subscription. 


The Governors deeming it essential to 
the prosperity of the College, that a pre- 
Paratory institution should be established, 
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under their own immediate superinten- 
dance, a Grammar School for forty boys 
was founded. A handsome building of 
stone, affording accommodation for the 
masters and boys, has been lately erected 
on the grounds belonging to the College, 
and immediately contiguous to it. The 
salaries of the bead and assistant masters, 
with incidental expenses, consume nearly 
the whole of the 400/. derived from the 
provincial legislature. 


The College at Windsor bas justly been 
considered as the most legitimate source 
from which the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick might be furnished 
with Missionaries, who would unite to the 
other essential qualifications an intimate 
knowledge of the disposition and manners 
of the people, and a greater familiarity with 
the climate, the severity of which has fre- 
quently been found injurious to the con- 
stitution of Europeans. Influenced by 
these considerations, the Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel, have, from time to 
time, extended their liberality to the Uni- 
versity and the Grammar School at Wind- 
sor. As the provinces have increased in 
wealth and population, the demand for re- 
sident clergymen has become greater ; and 
the encouragemen: offered for the educa- 
tion of young men for ordination, has in- 
duced several candidates to seek for the 
exhibitions. To meet these growing de- 
mands, the Society have agreed to enlarge 
the number at both establishments to 
twelve, with a stipend of 30/. per anoum 
for seven years each. 


Many young men have already been sent 
forth from this institution, who are now 
affording, in the exercise of their different 
professions in various parts of the British 
provinces, substantial evidence of the im- 
portance of sound education. The num- 
ber of such young men would have been 
much greater, if the funds would have al- 
lowed of an extension of the scale on 
which the College is conducted. 


In addition to the inadequate endowment 
of the College, it is matter of regret that 
the present building, which is of wood, is 
become almost uninbabitable ; and the Go- 
vernors have no funds at their disposal for 
the erection of another, which is become 
the more necessary, as other seminaries 
are rising in different parts of the pro- 
vince. In the Eastern District, a Presby- 
terian College has been established under 
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Royal Charter ; and, at Halifax, another 
Coilege, on the system of the Scottish Uni- 
versities, is in forwardness. 


Were a new and commndious building 
erected, and additional Professorships and 
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Scholarships established, the College mj 
become in truth, as the Charter i 
it, mother of a university, not for Nova 
Scotia alone, but for the whole of British 
America and our West India Islands. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN. 


CONFERENCES AT Troppau, &c. &c.— 
The congress at Troppau has continued to 
conduct its proceedings with the most 
impenetrable secresy. In the absence, 
however, of authentic communications, ru- 
mour and invention have been busily at 
work ; but on none of the reports which 
have been spread can any confidence be 
placed. It would seem very probable, how- 
ever, that Austria should strongly assert 
the expediency and duty of hostile move- 
ments against Naples, in case pacific mea- 
sures should fail, with a view to counteract 
the effects of the late Revolution in that 
country, and, if not to bring it back exact- 
ly to its former state, at least to expunge 
some of the more democratical elements 
in its present constitution. But whether 
such be really the view of Austria or not, 
such are they reported to be ; and it is 
added, that Russia and Prussia have con- 
curred in them, being influenced, among 
other considerations, by a strong appre- 
hension of the evil effects likely to result 
to their own subjects, and to all Europe, 
from the revolutionary spirit which has so 
widely gone abroad, and from the dange- 
rous examples of its successful evolution. 
The British and French governments are, 
on the other hand, reported to have ob- 
jected to hostile measures, as both unjust 
and inexpedient. The views and purpo- 
ses, however, thus imputed to the several 
cabinets, must be regarded rather as in- 
ferences from what is known of their pene- 
ral policy or inclination, than as state- 
ments founded on any actual Knowledge of 
facts. Certainly no reasonable doubt can 
exist, that both France and Great Britain 
will feel it right to keep aloof from the 
anti-revolutionary crusade which may have 
been projected by Austria, or sanctioned 
by any other power. I: can as little be 
doubted, that Austria must feel seriously 
alarmed by the late revolutions ; and that 





both Russia and Prussia must at least be 
greatly dissatisfied with the mode of their 
occurrence. Still we are not disposed to 
forego the hope that the pending conferen- 
ces may terminate peacefully. The case 
must be very strong indeed which can jus- 
tify sovereigns who have solemnly bound 
themselves by treaty, in the face of Eu- 
rope, to take the holy Scriptures for the 
rule of their conduct, in interfering by hos- 
tile menace, or actual aggression, to regu- 
late or control the internal policy of inde- 
pendent states. We, unquestionably, do 
not conceive the case which now occupies 
their deliberations to be one of this de- 
scription ; or that the allied powers, there- 
fore, can, on any recognised principles, not 
merely of Christian obligation, but of pub- 
lic law, interpose in any other than a me- 
diatory and pacific manner. 


Napies.—It is a somewhat singular 
spectacle, and one which, to the moral ob. 
server, will convey an edifying lesson on 
the human character, that while Naples is 
summoning its utmost efforts to resist the 
aggressions of Austria, and urging the right 
of every state to legislate for itself, she 
herself is holding Sicily in a condition lit- 
tle differing from that of military occupa- 
tion. The Junta at Palermo has ceased to 
act, the estates of the principal nobility 
are placed under sequestration, and Gene- 
ral Coletta at present governs the city and 
the surrounding district by his sole autho- 
rity, under the title of Lieutenant-General 


PoRTUGAL.—This country is proceed- 
ing with little interruption in her revolu- 
tionary career. General Silveira, who was 
placed at first at the head of the provisiona: 
government, having given the people ot 
Oporto and the army great dissatisfaction 
by sume part of his conduct, has been 
compelled io retire from public affairs « 
and another person, more in their con 
fidence, has been appointed to succee’ 
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him. The Cortes, which is to consist of a 
hundred members, has been appointed to 
meet at Lisbon on the 6th of January. The 
news of the Revolution had reached the 
Brazils, and produced a very powerful sen- 
gation there. 


UnitEp StTates.—Mr. Monroe has 
been elected President for the next four 
years. The Congress assembled on the 
14th of November. The late Speaker, Mr. 
Clay, having resigned, Mr, Taylor, after 
an unprecedented number of ballotings, 
was chosen to fill the office. The message 
at the opening of Congress states, that 
upon the whole, the affairs of the Union 
are in a prosperous condition. The great 
pressure which bas been experienced by 
many is not denied ; but itis stated to have 
been but partial, and to have arisen not 
trom any internal source, but from the state 
of European affairs, especially the tempta- 
tions that existed, a few years since, to 
improvident commercial speculations.— 
The speech goes on to express gratitude 
tothe Divine Providence for the numerous 
blessings enjoyed by the Union; and to 
represent the difficulties in question as 
only a salutary admonition, pointing out 
the dangers to be shunned in future, and 
the course of economy, industry, and con- 
cord, which it becomes them to pursue. 
Nothing final bad been concluded with 
Spain relative to the Floridas : the Cortes 
were expected shortly to give their de- 
cision. The speech states, that no altera- 
tion had taken place in the commercial in- 
tercourse with Great Britain, and comforts 
congress with the reflection that the re- 
sirictions on the trade with the British 
West India islands are only intended for 
self protection —There can, however, be 
no doubt that the restrictive plans of the 
American government, especially as they 
respect British manufactures, are felt to 
be injurious 1 their tendency, not only by 
the mercantile interest, but by many of 
the most disinterested politicians in Ame- 
rica; and meetings have been held in not 
afew of the principal towns, to petition 
Congress for their removal. The resolu. 
tions passed are very similar in their spirit 
to the petitions which have been addressed 
to the British Parliament, by our mer- 
chants, on the same subject. There is, 
however, this wide difierence between the 
two cases, that the British Government 
feels and acknowledges the evils of our re- 
sIrictive system, and Jaments the serious 
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difficulties which prevent their being alter- 
ed; while that of the United States, with 
its eyes open, is plunging into the same 
gulf, unaffected by our fatal example.— 
The speech proceeds to recognise, with 
great pleasure, the successes of the insur. 
gent party in Spanish America, and repre- 
sents the Revolution in Spain as likely to 
operate greatly in their favour. This is, 
however, by no means clear; and the re- 
cent conduct of Naples toward Sicily might 
cunvince us, if history, both ancient and 
modern, had not furnished innumerable 
instances of the same kind, that the lust of 
dominion and the abuse of power, are 
chargeable no less on popular assemblies 
than on royal or imperial despots. The 
wide-wasting sword of Rome was wielded 
by a numerous senate, and the aggressions 
of Athens were sanctioned by the whole 
free population of the state. And, in our 
own days, the abominations of Transatlan- 
tic bondage are upheld and guarded with 
the most jealous care by bodies of British 
and American freemen. We shall soon 
have an opportunity of ascertaining whether 
the new-born democracies of Spain and 
Portugal will be better disposed to lighten 
the chains of their enslaved subjects in the 
island of Cuba and in the Brazils. 


On the subject of the finances, the Pre- 
sident observes, that they are flourishing ; 
that the receipts of the last year had equal- 
led the expenditure ; and that the public 
debt, whicb in 1815 amounted to 119 mil- 
lions of dollars, is reduced to 91 millions. 
Considerable progress, he adds, has been 
made in fortifying the Atlantic border, in 
the construction of ships of war, and in the 
civilization of the Indian nations. Peace 
has been preserved with the Barbary 
powers, by means of a squadron in the Me- 
diterranean. Some of the public vessels 
have heen employed to protect commerce 
from depredation, and others in suppressing 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa,where 
several captures have already been made 
of ships engaged in that disgraceful traffic. 
This is highly to the honour of the Ameri- 
can Government. 


Haytt.—A Revolution has taken place 
in the oorthern division of this island. 
Early in the month of September, the king, 
Henry Christophe, appears to have had an 
attack of apoplexy, from which he had but 
imperfectly recovered, when the troops in 
garrison at St. Marc’s are said to have 
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mutinied, and afterwards to have revolted 
to General Boyer, the president of the 
southern division of the island. With the 
circumstances which led to this revolt, or 
to the subsequent insurrection of the rest 
of Christophe’s army, we are very imper- 
fectly acquainted. That insurrection, how- 
ever, seems to have been general; and, on 
receiving the intelligence, Christophe is 
said to have laid violent hands on himself. 
The date assigned to this unhappy event 
is the 8th of October. More recent ac- 
counts state, that General Boyer had 
reached the Cape on the 21st October, and 
that the whole of the northern part was 
now united with the southern under his 
command. We pretend not at present to 
speculate on the effects of this change on 
the fortunes of Hayti. Our anxious wish 
is, that it may tend to give security to the 
liberties of its interesting population, and 
by uniting their force, and concentrating 
their resources, to render hopeless any at- 
tempt which the ex-colonists may yet be 
insane enough to urge their government to 
make, with the view of replacing on the 
neck of the Haytians the yoke of bondage. 


We cannot, however, quit this subject, 
without briefly adverting to the injustice 
which has been done on this occasion to 
the character of Christophe. All the 
statements which have been given to the 
public respecting the above transactions 
have branded this fallen chief as a tyrant, 
a monster of cruelty and ferocity. In one 
journal only (the New Times) has an at- 
tempt been made to rescue his memory 
from such foul and calumnious impu- 
tations ; and we gladly avail ourselves of a 
letter which it has inserted, for obviating 
their effect on the minds of our readers. 
We agree with the writer of the article to 
which we allude, that a faithful narrative 
of Henry Christophe’s actions would be the 
best answer to the libels in which his fall 
has been announced, but that this would 
require a volume rather than a corner of a 
daily or monthly journal. The persons by 
whom he has ever been hated and defamed 
are the planters and slave masters of the 
French and English colonies ; and it is now 
on the authority of letters from the West In- 
dies, that he is inveighed against as tyranni- 
cal and cruel. This of itself furnishes a pre- 
sumption in his favour. But he was also the 
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tried friend, the faithful adherent of Tous: 
saint ; the firm, victorious opponent of Bona. 
parte. [tis hardly to be expected, that 

throughout the sanguinary civil war in which 
he was for a long time engaged, and in 
the midst of the many dangers which sur. 
rounded him, he should not have been guil- 
ty of some actions which it would be im. 
possible to justify ; but these were excep. 
tions from the general character of his 
administration, which was strict indeed, 
but not more severe than the peculiar situa. 
tion of Haylti seemed to require. He 
shewed much anxiety to promote industry 
and good morals among his subjects, and 
was peculiarly attentive to the welfare of 
the peasantry, and the due execution of the 
laws. His probity in his dealings with 
strangers has often been applauded, but 
never credibly impeached. He was unre. 
mitting in his efforts to civilize his subjects, 
and provided for them at no inconsiderable 
expense the means of instruction; and 
with the aid of persons in this country dis. 
tinguished for their attachment to the cause 
of African freedom, he prevailed with aru- 
sans and men of science to come to Hayti 
and settle there. He established an aca. 
demy for literature and the arts at the 
Cape, and schools in almost every town, 
He had it at heart to substitute the English 
language for the French, and the Protes- 
tant for the Catholic religion; and with 
that view English was taught in the schools, 
Protestant missionaries were encouraged, 
and the Scriptures in French and English 
in parallel columns were printed at his own 
expense for general distribution, ‘ That 
he was a disinterested and incorruptible 
friend of Haytian freedom is beyond all 
dispute. He rejected, when only a subor- 
dinate general, all the splendid baits held 
out to his ambition by Bonaparte. He was 
found the same upright and inflexible pa- 
triot by Malouét and Louis. In both in- 
stances he braved all the terrors of exter- 
minatory war, when the alternative was 
wealth, and honour, and even the chief com- 
mand of the island for himself, but slave- 
chains, and whips, and drivers for the pea- 
santry of Hayti.” in short,when we consider 
his whole history, raised as he had been 
from the debasing condition of a West-In- 

dian bondsman to the command of armies 

and to the possession of absolute power, 

and the disadvantages of various kinds 
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with which he had to contend ; and call 
‘o mind his distinguished military achieve- 
ments, the propriety and dignity with which 
he exercised the functions of government, 
and bis unwearied efforts to improve the 
intellectual and moral state of his country - 
men, we may fairly regard him as entitled 
to rank among the eminent men who have 
brightened the page of history in different 
ages of the world. 


BOMESTIC. 


The duchess of Clarence has given birth 
‘a princess, who has received the auspi- 
cious name of Elizabeth. 


‘Of the internal affairs of the country we 
scarcely know how to speak. We fear we 
cannot make any favourable report respect- 
ing the state of either its commercial or 
its manufacturing branches of national in- 
dustry, Many failures have taken place ; 
and the want of channels for the profitable 
employment of capital is strongly shewn 
by the very low rate of interest which 
money abtains at the present moment. 
The public funds are almost the only spe- 
cies of security, in which it can be invested 
so as to yield more than 3 or 4 per cent. 
rhis has doubtless been the cause why a 
number of stock-jobbing speculators who 
had calculated upon an inevitable depres- 
sion of the funds, in consequence of the 
recent state of public feeling, have been 
ruined by their rise. Money has been 
poured into this channel, from the want 
of others, and has thus necessarily raised 
their value. 


As for the question of the Queen, un- 
happily it still remains afloat; and every 
thing seems to indicate, that it is not likely 
to be disposed of, without coming, insome 
Shape, before parliament. For this, there 
is perhaps no remedy ; but the evils which 
may ensue from a renewal of the angry 
discussions on this painful! subject are too 
great to be contemplated without dismay, 
Indeed, were there no other inconvenience 
than that of suspending for an indefinite 
period, the consideration of the great and 
vital topics now before the legislature ;— 
such as the state of our commerce, of our 
agricujture and of our manufactures, (we 
might add, of our church;) our criminal 
cede, our pvor-laws, our charitable institu- 
tions national education, &c. &c. to say noth- 
ing of the current financial ard legislative 
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business of the country, and the highly inte- 
resting colonial and foreign questions which 
press for discussion ;---it would of itself 
be sufficient to make us dread and depre- 
cate that the time of parliament should 
again be engrossed by this polluting and 
agitating question. And yet we cannot 
help fearing that it must once more be 
dragged in all its details before the public, 
on the approaching meeting of the legisla. 
ture. In the mean time, we would most 
earnestly recommend to our readers, to 
unite devoutly and heartily in the appro- 
priate petitions of our church, that God 
“would be pleased to direct and prosper 
all their consultations to the advancement 
of his glory, the good of his church, and 
the safety, honour, and welfare of our 
sovereign and his dominions ; that all things 
may be so ordered and settled by their 
endeavours, on the best and surest founda~- 
tions, that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety, may be estab. 
lished among us for all generations,” 


To their prayers we would strongly urge 
our readers to unite their efforts in their 
respective spheres, to promote a spirit of 
piety and contentment, of respect and loy- 
alty to the king, and of dutiful submission 
to the laws.---We are happy to observe 
that a large number of loyal addresses, in- 
cluding one from each of the universities, 
have been presented to his majesty ; and 
that a spirit has been awakened which 
strongly expresses the feeling of a consid- 
erable portion of the intejligence of the 
country, that whatever may be their indi- 
vidual opinions as to the recent proceedings 
of the ministers of the crown, they will not 
remain supine and indifferent, while the 
seditious press is employing its powerful 
influence to infuse into the mass of the 
people its own pestilent principles of irre- 
ligion, disloyalty, and disorder. Some 
addresses of a very diflerent kind have also 
been voted, particularly one presented by 
the Corporation of the City of London, 
which met with a severe rebuke from the 
throne, as being calculated greatly to 
aggravate the existing perils of the 
country, 


In expressing, however, the satisfaction 
we derive from witnessing the number of 
loyal and dutiful addresses which have 
been presented to the throne at the present 
juncture ; we beg that it may be under. 
stood, that we value them chiefly as indi 
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cations of the right feeling and sound princi. 
ples of the addressers, and as a renewed or 
urgent call on the executive government to 
adopt such measures as may be necessary 
for the national peace and security. Loyal 
addresses, of themselves, will not stem the 
current of sedition and blasphemy ; nei- 
ther will they forward any of the great 
objects which we have stated to be at the 
present moment before the legislature. 
They can only be useful in inciting and 
encouraging ministers to the performance 
of their duty, in these respects, to their 
king and country. We are anxious, there- 
fore, that this distinction should be steadi- 
ly kept in view; and that both ministers 
and the community should feel, that unless 
the evils complained of stall actually be 
redressed ; unless the vigour of the execu- 
live government shall carry into effect the 
loyal wishes of the people, their addresses 
are no better than waste paper. We can- 
not forget, that during the last three years, 
numerous addresses have repeatedly gone 
upto the throne, the main topic of which 
has been the danger to which our consti- 
tution in church and state, and all our most 
cherished blessings and enjoyments are 
exposed, by the circulation of blasphemous 
and seditious writings in every corner of 
the land. Last year, indeed, a law was 
framed, which armed the government with 
fresh means of preventing and punishing 
the crime. The law, however, has hitherto 
produced little effect ; and the evil com- 
plained of, instead of being diminished, 
has rather increased in extent and maligni- 
ty. Thedaily and weekly press is acquir- 
ing, day by day, fresh boldness from impu- 
nity. Upwards of 60,000 Sunday newspa- 
ners still continue to substitute their impi- 


—— 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Rev. T. Elrington, D. D. to the Bisho- 
grics of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, 
wice Warburton, translated to Cloyne. 

Rev. Dr. Kyle, Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, vece Elrington. 

Rev. Henry Phillpotts, Prebendary of 
Durham, to the Rectory of Stanhope in 
Weardale in that diocese; vice Harding 
deceased. The Bishop of St. David’s to 
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ous and almost treasonable lessons, for th 

wholesome instruction of the sanctuary. 
without @ movement to suppress or restrain 
them. Innumerable shops in the metro. 
polis are still permitted, by their exhibi- 
tions, to poison the principles and under. 
mine the allegiance of the crowds who are 
attracted thither. Every form of publica. 
tion is adopted, and with increasing audaci- 
ty and effect, to bring into hatred and 
contempt the sovereign, the parliament 

the courts of justice, and all our most 
valued institutions in church and state 

Now, if the addresses which have been 
presented should have the effect of stimu. 
lating those whose business it is, effectually 
to reform these evils, an incalculable bene- 
fit will thereby be conferred upon us. 
But if they are merely to serve the purpose 
of parade, to make their appearance in the 
Gazette, as before, and be torgot'en, while 
their representations lead to no measures 
of effectual reform, then we shall still have 
cause to renew our complaints of the inac- 
tivity and supineness of the executive govern. 
ment. We have been blamed, it is true, 
for the language we have already held on 
this subject, and that by many who have 
taken a forward part in promoting the 
addresses in question; but we own that 
we cannot but marvel, that they, of all men, 
should be angry with us, because we have 
blamed the king’s ministers for not having 
attended to the former representations, ur 
anticipated the present complaints, by a 
vigilant performance of their duty, as the 
guardians of the peace and of the morals 
of the community. But we must refer to 
Answers to Correspondents for some far- 
ther observations on this subject. 


PREFERMENTS. 


the First Prebendal Stall, vice Phillpotts, 
resigned ; and the Rev. John Bird Sumner, 
M. A. of Eon, and formerly Fellow of 
King’s College, to the vacant Prebend. 

Rev. Henry Wilson, Flixton St. Mary V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. F. D. Perkins, B. A. (Vicar of 
Stoke cum Stowe, Warwickshire,) Sway: 
field R. Lincolnshire. 
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Rev. Charles Shrubsole Bonnet, Aving- 
ton R. Hants. 

Rev. James Gisborne, Barton-under- 
Needwood Perpetual Curacy, Staffordsh. 

Rev. George Ingram Fisher, B. A. Win- 
frith R. Dorset. 

Rev. A. Atherley, Heavitree V. Devon- 
shire, vice Barns, deceased. 

Rev. James Johnson, M. A. Byford R. 
and Bridge Sollers, V. Herefordshire. 

Rev. Frederick Leathes, B. A. Great 
and Little Livermere RR. Cambridgesh. 

Rev. James Bulluok, M. A. Grendon 
Bishop’s Perpetual Curacy, Herefordsh, 

Rev. W. Andrews, M. A. to be Domes- 
tic Chaplain to Lord Blaney. 

Rev. William Stocking, Quarrington R. 
Suffolk. . 

Rev. J. Dupre, D D Toynton All Saints 
and Toynton St. Peter’s, Lincolnshire. 

Rev.G. E. Kent, East Winch,V. Norfolk. 

Hon. and Rev. Henry Watson, Carlton 
R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Hugh Hodgson, B. A. to the Vi- 
carage of Idmiston and Chapelry of Por- 
ton, Wilts. 

Rev. E. Evans, Hirnan R. Montgome- 
ryshire. 

Rev. Robert Ferrier Blake, Bradfield R. 
Norfolk. 
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Rev. John Maddy, D. D. Stanfield R. 
Suffolk. 

Rey. R. Gibson, Holy Trinity Perpetual 
Curacy, Preston. 

Rev. Edward Bankes, LL.D. toa Pre. 
bend in Norwich Cathedral, vice Anguish, 
resigned. 

Rev. F. Foord Bowes, M. A. Barton in 
the Clay R. Bedfordshire. 

Rey. S.C. Smith, M. A. Denver R. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. D. Williams, LL.B. to a Prebend 
in Chichester Cathedral, vice Dr. Bushby, 
deceased. 

Rev. f. W. Richards, M. A. Seighford 
V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. Stephen Crofts, M. A. St. Mary 
Stoke Ro Ipswich. 

Rev. J. J-fferson, Aldham and Wesly 
RR. both in Essex. 

Rev. James Fielden, Kirk Langley R. 
Derbyshire. 

Hon, and Rev. Frederick Curzon, Mick- 
leover V. Derbyshire. 

Rev. Daniel Gwilt, M. A. Icklingham 
St. James and All Saints RR. Suffolk. 

Rev. John Smith, Mellom V.Cumberland. 

Rev. Joseph Hilton, A. M. to the Per- 
petual Curacy of Talk-o’-the-Hill, Staf- 
fordshire. 


——— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


As usually happens when the state of public affairs excites particular attention, we have 





received several communications complaining of our political summary of last month, 
on grounds the most contradictory. Thus, for instance, while one correspondent, who 
signs himself ** A Friend to Innocence,” is *¢ as much shocked in reading the latter 
pages of our last Number as those of the Courier,” and gravely accuses us of support- 
ing a set of ministers, ** who would have seen the Queen murdered for the sake of 
holding their offices !.—another charges us with * reviling the character of ministers,” 
and predicates of the very same pages that they are calculated “ to do more 4arm than 


all the licentious and abominable articles which have for some time issued from the- 


daily journals."—To writers of the former class we do not think it necessary to give 
any reply ; but we wish to address a few words to the latter. One of them, who 
signs himself AZentor, thinks it necessary to remind us, that * subjection to magis- 
trates is the duty of Christians ;” that ** God has taught them to renderto Czxsar the 
things that are Casar’s ;” that ‘* subjection is enjoined and resistance prohibited ;” that 
“the powers that be are ordained of God ;” that * joining with the discontented, in op- 
position to the ruling powers, is a sin committed against the ordinance of God,” &c. &c 
All this is certainly not very Mentor-like : he bas overlooked the very obvious circum- 
stance, that whatever blame we may have aitributed to Ministers, was for their noc 
having done all they might have done to secure to Cesar the honour and respect wiich 
are due to him ; for not having more vigorously enforced due subjection to the magis 
trate; for not having supported, with more firmness and decision, the powers that be 
But we are told by this writer, and by others from whom we should have expected 2 
more rational view of Christian obligation, that Christians have nothing to do with no. 
lities ; that political debates destroy spirituality of mind, &c. This is a large field 
into which we cannot now enter: we do not, however, scruple to express an opinion, 
that inattention to the eventful history of the times, and a want of heartfelt interest in 
the political concerns of the country, so far from being a subject of approbation in the 
religious world, is a seriousevil. Ifreligious persons would mure zealouSly endea-. 
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observations anticipated inthe Review we have given of the times of Cromwell. They 


will there find some strong exemplifications of the mischievous effects of a blind and 
indiscriminating party-zeal; and if we had now time to turn to the passage, we 
should have gladly confirmed what’ we have there said, by a sagacious remark of the 


historian Hame, who, in contemplating the ruinous effects of the spirit of party in the 


profligate times of Charles the Second, observes, that it is one of its unhappy conse- 


quences to destroy all sense of shame in public men, and to take away the distinctions 
between a good and a bad administration of public affairs ; because there is no action, 
however good, which will not be decried by one party, and none, however bad, which 
will not be defended by the other.—We beg, in conclusion, to thank our various cor- 
respondents for their friendly concern for our welfare, and to assure them that we shall 
always receive their observations, even when we cannot concur in them, with kindness 


incoLa GLOUCESTRIENSIS; ADOLESCENS; OnesiPHoRUS; S.; ACountRY CLER 
GyMAN; and J. K. M.; are under consideration. 


We are much to obliged to various Sccieties for copies of their Reports and Pro- 
ceedings, and hope to pay off some of our arrears in the Appendix. 








vour to infuse into tbeir children, and inculcate among their connexions, a large, libe. 
ral, and Christian view of passing occurrences; if they would more diligently teach 
them to distinguish a sincere attachment to their king and country, and a conscien. 
tious obedience to the laws, from a blind and indiscriminating adherence to Party po. 
fitics; if they would shew them how to combine the duties of Christian and loyal 
subjects, with a sober view of their rights, as intellectual beings, and members of 4 
tree community ; they would find them far more completely armed against the danger- 
ous, but often specious, principles of the revolutionary school, than by such vague 
maxims as that * Christians” have nothing to do with politics ;—maxims which, as 
far as they have any influence must tend to throw the whole management and discus. 
sion of public affairs in parliament and out of it, into the hands of those who are the 
teast qualified by the soundness of their principies, and the moderation of their views, 
to give safe counsel in critical times—men, in fact, who are not ** Christians.” Wiij 
our correspondents contend, that those Christian senators who have so largely contri. 
buted to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and the opening of India to the admission 
of Christian light, must necessarily lose their ‘* spirituality of mind,” or that they are 
acting an unchristian part, by the deep interesi they take in the political affairs of 
their country; or, to use the expression of one of our correspondents, by mixing in 
‘+ political debates.” Christians, it is true, may well be disgusted with the unfairness, 
the asperity, the party-spirit, of ** political debates.” But it were rash, therefore, to infer 
that to discuss the conduct of public men, or the character of public events, is necessari- 
ly to *¢ wrangle,” and by consequence to lose all ‘* spirituality of mind.” Now, our ob. 
ject, and a most important one we think it, is to disunite these two ideas; to shew that 
Christians may and ought to be alive to passing occurrences; may and ought to exercise 
a temperate, and honest, and enlightened judgment on the conduct which they are calied 
to witness; butthat they ought not to * quarrel” with each other for political causes, or 
to sacrifice their religious obligations, and (he interests of truth and charity, for the sake 
of depressing one party in the state or elevating another. On this principle we have 
for twenty years dedicated a portion of our miscellany to what we endeavour should 
be an impartial and Christian “ View of Public Affairs ;”” but we have no department, 
as we have no taste for * political debate.” Our honest opinion, however, when once 
we have formed it, we will continue honestly and openly 'o express, as Englishmen 
and as Christians ought, without fear or favour, And as to pleasing staunch party-men 
on any side, we never hope, and, tu say the truth, never desire to do it, It is our aim 
to speak of passing events rather as they will be spoken of twenty years hence, than 
as they appear through the medium of contemporary passions and prejudices. How 
far we have succeeded, we must leave to others to determine. This, at least, we can 
safely aflirm, that we feel it to be as sacred a duty to give a correct view of public af- 
tairs as of religious doctrines and duties. —Our correspondents will find many of their 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE 


CHRISTIAN 


OBSERVER, 


VOLUME THE NINETEENTH, 


FOR 1820. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATION. 


REMARKS UPON THE REVIEW OF 
TODD ON JUSTIFICATION, &C. CON- 
TAINED IN OUR NUMBERS FOR 
JANUARY AND MARCH OF THE 
PRESENT YEAR. 


W:. observe, with some self-con- 
gratulation, that attention has been 
awakened in more than one quarter, 
by our late observations on the impor- 
tant subjects embraced in the above- 
mentioned publication. Some who 
had passed over this publication of 
Mr. Todd’s with the usual expres- 
sions of unqualified praise, and had 
incautiously adopted its contradictory 
statements as the genuine standard 
of Church-of-England doctrine, we 
hope, from subsequent appearances, 
are by this time convinced of their 
error. To repeat our thrice-told 
tale on this subject, would be, indeed, 
wearisome to all parties. But hav- 
ine seen the wretched consequences 
of adopting, in the spirit of Mr. 
Todd’s otherwise well-meant and 
useful publication, the doctrines of 
King Henry VIII.’s “ Institution of 
a Christian Man,” and *“* Necessary 
Erudition,” as illustrative of our own 
orthodox Homilies; and having 
found some reflections awakened 
anew on this almost worn-out topic, 
which we think ought not to pass 
without remark; we propose ren- 
dering our readers the best service 
we can, once for all, by adding a few 
Christ. Obsery. App. 


observations in our Appendix, con- 
firmatory of what we have hereto- 
fore said, and more particularly in 
reply to certain objections which 
have been advanced against it. We 
shall be as brief as the nature of the 
case will allow. 

l. Inthe first place, our motive, 
in reviewing the work of Mr. Todd 
as we have done, will be very much 
misconstrued if it is supposed to 
have been a wish for establishing 
the Calvinism of our Homilies as 
they at present stand. We are the 
farthest possible from thinking that 
Calvinism and Popery are the two 
antagonist modes of doctrine, into 
one of which all statements are ul- 
timately resolvable. It would be 
little less than absurd to assert, on 
a fair perusal of our Homilies, that 
they were framed on a strictly 
Calvinistic model: but absurd is by 
no means the epithet, on the other 
hand, due to those whoseem tothink 
that the doctrine of justification by 
faith, as construed literally from our 
Articles and Homilies, zs Calvinistic, 
and only to be commented away by a 
reference to the “ Necessary Eru- 
dition,” or the Council of Trent. 
We have mentioned Latimer as one 
father of the church decidedly not 
Calvinistic. But where is the pas- 
sage in his writings that would fa- 
your the * Necessary Erudition” as 
opposed to our orthodox Homi- 
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lies, or even illustrative of them ? 
The confession of Augsburg and 
its derivatives, “the pride and glory 
of the Reformation,’’ little favour, as 
Dr. Laurence has in a great mea- 
sure proved, the actual Calvinis- 
tic hypothesis ; though their authors, 
by the way, Luther and Melancthon, 
but especially the former, were in 
their own sentiments doctrinally 
Calvinistic. . But where is the pas- 
sage in the Confession of Augsburg 
or its derivatives that favours the 
‘* Necessary Erudition” against our 
own Homilies, or which impugns 
that doctrine of justification by fuith 
for which we contend? We micht 
even refer to the Arminian or Re- 
monstrant Creed itself, neither Po- 
pis oor Calyinistic, yet holding forth 
‘ whole and undefiled”’ the doctrine 
of justification by faith only. Let it 
never be said, then, that in advyocat- 
ing the doctrine of justification by 
faith, we are advocating in effect the 
cause of Calvinism. 

2. We have been thought, in one 
quarter, not sufficiently to have pro- 
ved the opposition of Cranmer to the 
‘¢ Necessary Erudition” in our first 
Number, that for January, because 
we did not make a distinct reference 
to his own notes On that book in his 
own autograph, as preserved in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and printed in the Fa- 
thers of the English Church, vol. III. 
We are not ashamed to say, that at 
the moment of writing we were not 
aware Of the existence of such a do- 
cument; to which, indeed, when in- 
formed of it by a correspondent, we 
made a distinct reference in our se- 
cond Number on the subject, in 
March—not, however, so fuila refer- 
ence as might have been made, if 
our object had been to prove the Ca/- 
vinism of Cranmer; but one fully 
sufficient to justify every assumption 
of our own a firiori in respect to 
Cranmer’s opinion of the * Neces- 
sary Erudition.” It was the doctrine 
of justification by faith that we wish- 
ed to prove on the Protestant arch- 


[App. 


bishop, held by him in opposition to 
the ‘* Necessary Erudition,” ang 
immediately promulgated by him in 
our own Homilies upon the death of 
King Henry VIII. This argument, 
upon the very face of it, is capable 
ofno reply, but what goes to invali- 
date the authority of those MS. 
notes of the archbishop preserved 
in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, extracted by 
Strype, but only printed at length 
in the ‘ Fathers of the English 
Church.”’ 

5. We are admonished, “ but with 
no friendly voice,’’ that we have not 
made out our point in the historical 
question : and that, contrary to ouras- 
sertion,there 2s every reason to believe 
that Cranmer had his own way in 
forming the * Necessary Erudition ;” 
at least in those doctrinal statements 
now under discussion. Every rea- 
son! against the evidence of his own 
MS. notes on those very points which 
were then in the hands of our objec- 
tors! But let that pass. How is 
it attempted to be proved, that, 1. 
Cranmer did chiefly compose the 
“ Necessary Erudition;” or, 2. that 
in publishing it he was not conjoined, 
“ according to history,” with persons 
of sentiments differing from his own ; 
or, 3. that he had things much his 
own way at the time of publishing 
it? Why, let us see: to the first 
point, a passage is quoted from Bur- 
net which asserts, foczidem verbis, that 
Cranmer did not compose one of the 
very chiefest articles in question in 
the * Necessary Erudition,” that on 
Faith; but that he consigned it to 
Dr. Redman, a great and good man, 
it is true, but who, we know, “ac: 
cording to history,” bappened to be 
unsound in the very point assigned (to 
him,and actually made a retractation 
of his opinion on that article upon 
his death-bed. [n addition to what 
we have already said of this divine, 
(see our Number for March, p. 196.) 
we shall quote the testimony of the 
honest Burnet himself. ‘+ He was 4 
man,” says Burnet, * of great learn 
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ing and probity; and of so much 
ereater weight, because he did not in 
all points agree with the Reformers.”* 
And what these points were, besides 
his holding, according to Burnet’s 
Collections, the seven sacraments, we 
learn more distinctly from Strype. 
«Jt is certain, he [Redman] was ac- 
counted by Dorman, and the Papists 
in those times, as one of theirs ; and 
so he was accounted by Protestants 
then also; and therefore his judg- 
ment was sO much made use of by 
them, that a man who in all his life 
before stood so much against the 
Protestant doctrine, parucularly of 
justification by faith, aud wrote against 
it, (whatsoever his inward thoughts 
of it were,) should, in the last sands 
of his life, revoke this, and disallow 
so Many POPISH errors, Which he was 
never known to disallow of belore ; 
but now he was going to die—the 
truth would out.”’t We have only 
one question further that strikes us 
on this point: How did Burnet find 
out that Cranmer consigned to Red- 
man the task of writing on Faith in 
the “Necessary Erudition?”°—The 
next point, namely, that Cranmer 
was not associated, according to 
history,” with persons of a different 
way of thinking from himself, is 
made out with equal felicity by 
another quotation from Burnet, which 
informs us, that Cranmer was expos- 
ed to the attacks of Papists, who 
ever meditated an attack on the 
English New Testament; that on 
on the sacraments there were stiff 
debates, that the opinions of Cran- 
mer were not adopted by his fellow- 


* Hist. of Ref. vol. I. p. 92. Ed. 1681. 


i Strype’s Memorials of the Reformation, 
vol. III. p. 87. edit. 1816. We quote from 
a modern 8vo. edition, as we find the old 
lio editions, particularly ifin two columns, 
like Collier, are exceeding abhorrent from 
the delicate hands of some modern contro- 


Ve ’ } 7 . 
ersialists. A desire of accommodation to 


ee possible, withholds us from quoting 
et Martyrology to the above point, 
- 8 Printed unfortunately, like Collier, in 
‘olio, and in two columns, 
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commissioners; that each party had 
occasion to be glad and sorrowlul ; 
that, indeed, the great fundamentals 
of Christianity, the conditions of the 
covenant between God and man, 
were plainly and sincerely laid down, 
[though, by the way, both Mr. Todd 
and Dr. Laurence conjecture, that 
Burnet had never seen the Necessary 
Erudition !} but that the seven sacra- 
ments were asserted, and many 
things laid down to which the Papists 
knew the Reformers would never 
agree, &c. &c. Andall this to prove 
that Cranmer and his associates were 
all much of amind! We beg pardon 
for wasting our reader#* time. And 
for the third point; namely, that 
after all disputes and conflicts Cran- 
mer bad mainly his own way in the 
end ;—=this is attempted to be shewn 
on the authority of one passage from 
Strype, which seems to be at the 
bottom of all the errors conceived on 
this subject by Mr. Todd and other 
writers, together with our own friend- 
ly Examiners. “The disputes of 
the bishops,” says Strype, ‘* ended 
in two good issues, that the Arch- 
bishop s enemies were clothed with 
shame and disappointment, (not guzée 
as Burnet would have it above ;) and 
a very good book, chiefly of the 
Archbishop’s own composing, came 
forth for the instruction of the people, 
known by the name of ¢ A Necessary 
Erudition.’?? Which testimony of 
the faithful chronicler is said to be 
further confirmed by the king him- 
self, Henry VIII., in a letter to 
Cranmer, speaking of Your own 
(the Archbishop's) book, called ‘A 
Necessary Erudition.’” Now, not 
to mention how very vague and in- 
conclusive a whole gross of such 
general expressions would be as to 
the point in question; namely, the 
Archbishop’s consent to any ove or 
two doctrines contained in the book; it 
moreover happens, curiously enough, 
that the faithful and correct Strype, 
in the first of these quotations, is 
for once incorrect, on Messrs. Todd 
and his defenders’ own shewing.— 
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The passage in Strype occurs under 
the year 1540; and Mr. Todd has 
very truly remarked, that Strype is 
mistaken in placing the Necessary 
Erudition in that year: for that it 
came out in the year 1543, and con- 
sequently could have afforded no 
proof whatever of Cranmer’s putting 
his enemies tu shame in 1540 In 
1540 Cranmer was left, by the death 
of Cromwell, almost wholly alone, 
at the mercy of his enemies and the 
king; notwithstanding which, he 
triumphed over his enemies by the 
help of the capricious monarch, and 
carried several articles, zo¢ the Eru- 
dition, against them. And whoever 
reads chap. 20. book I. of Strype’s 
Memorials of Cranmer, A. D. 1540, 
will see, at once, the confusion of the 
historian, or of his editors, in admit- 
ting some how or other an account 
of the Necessary Erudition in that 
year ; having, in another place, ex- 
pressed a doubt whether his MS. did 
not take 1540 for 1543. But still, 
when it came out it was a triumph; 
and was called, by the King, the 
Archbishop’s own buok.—Let Stry pe 
here become his own commentator. 
“6 A.D. 1542, The Archbishop was 
this year, among other things, em. 
ployed in the King’s Book, as it now 
was called ; that is, the Erudition of 
any Christian Man, spoken of before. 
For the King was minded now to 
have it well reviewed, and, if there 
were any errors and less proper ex- 
pressions, to have them corrected 
and amended; and $0 to have it re- 
commended unto the people as a 
complete book of Christian princi- 
ples, IN THE STEAD OF THE ScRIP- 
sures: [very much doubtless to 
the Archbishop’s taste :] ‘‘ which 
[Scriptures] upon pretence of their 
abuse of, the King would not allow 
longer to be read. Accordingly a 
correction was made throughout the 
book; dnd a correct copy sent to 
Cranmer to peruse; which he did, 
and added his own annotations upon 
various passages in it at good length, 
And, had it not been too long, I had 


transcribed it wholly, out of @ volume 
in the Bene’t College [Corpus Christi 
College] “rary. But, for a taste, 
take this that follows. In the title, 
under his own hand, was this written 
—Animadversions upon the King’s 
Book.” After which follow extracts 
of the very same annotations with 
those referred to above, as printed at 
length in the Fathers of the English 
Church—annotations, be it observed, 
made on the book so happily com- 
plimented away by the Bishops upon 
the King, and by the King upon the 
Archbishop; but notwithstanding 
this, the annotations were never 
adopted by the royal and right 
gracious reviser. With these an- 
notations looking them in the face in 
Strype himself, do the defenders of 
Mr. Todd assure us, on king Henry 
VIII.’s authority, that the Necessary 
Erudition was the Archbishbop’s own 
book! We beg again the pardon of 
our readers for every thing but the 
accumulation of document, which we 
think will not be uninteresting to 
them. 

4. Must we plead their favour on 
the same ground, in adverting to one 
more kindred historical objection 
made against us ; namely, our dolo- 
rous assertion of a fact contemporary 
with the times we speak of, which 
our examiners have lost a world of 
time in vainly tracing to its source ; 
though, if they had read Mr. Todd, 
whom they defend, they would have 
found it in his ixth page? The 
fact was this, “that the Necessary 
Erudition was set forth at a time 
when allthe books of the Old and New 
Testament, of Tindal’s [Protestant } 
translation, were forbidden to be kept 
and used in the king’s dominions.’ 
Our own very perplexing insertion 
of the word * Protestant,” which we 
cannot “trace to its source,’’ seems 
to have put our pursuess off their 
scent. And we feel no difficulty 10 
throwing it them back, as a reward 
for their pains-taking and fruitless 
search. In truth, what we recol- 
lect of Tindal’s Protestantism does 
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not prepossess us in favour of any 
supposed comments in his Bible, But 
how far his comments on his ¢ezx¢ 
were in fault with the King, may per- 
haps appear from the following long 
and entire paragraph, (for our Exa- 
miners are great lovers of length and 
inegrity,) from the pages of their 
own excellent authority, Strype— 
« A, D. 1542,” to wit, the exact date 
of the Necessary Erudition— The 
Bible suppressed again. But it was 
not much above two years after: hat 
[namely, Bonner’s setting up six 
great Bibles in St. Paul's church 
chained, with a careful admonition to 
readers,] the Popish Bishops obtain- 
ed of the King the sufifression of the 
Bibleagain. For afterthey had taken 
off the lord Cromwell, they made 
ereat Complaint to the King (their 
old complaint) of the translation, and 
of the prefaces ; whereas, in deed 
and in truth, it was the ¢ext itself, 
rather than the prefaces or transla- 
tion, that disturbed them. Where- 
upon it was forbid again to be sold, 
the Bishops promising the King to 
amend and correct it, but never per- 
formed it. And Grafton was now, so 
long after, summoned and charged 
with printing Matthews’s Bible ; 
which he, being timorous, made ex- 
cuses for, Then he was examined 
about the great Bible, and what the 
notes were he intended to set thereto. 
He replied, that he added none to 
his Bible when he perceived the 
king and the clergy not willing to 
have any. Yet Grafton was sent to 
the Fleet, aud there remained six 
weeks; and before he came out, was 
bound in three hundred pounds, that 
he should neither sell nor imprint 
any more Bibles, till the king and the 
Clergy should agree upon a transla- 
tion, And they procured an order 


from the king, that the false trans- 
lation of Tindal, as they called it, 
should not be uttered either by prin- 
ter or bookseller ; and no other books 
to be retained that spoke against the 
sacrament of the altar: no annota- 
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tions or preambles to be in Bibles or 
New Testaments in English, (that so 
they might keep Scripture still as 
obscure as they could ;) nor the Bible 
to be read in the church, and nothing 
to be taught contrary to the king’s 
instructions. And from henceforth, 
the Bible was stopped during the re- 
mainder of King Henry’s reign.” 

We do assure our Examiners, that 
we did not bribe the worthy histo- 
rian to write this enéire paragraph, 
so much to the point in question— 
but on whose side we must leave 
them to judge. Doubtless they will 
tell us, the allegations of Strype are 
here as bare and unsupported as “the 
unsupported assertions” and * bare 
word” of Collier. And they who can 
vive up their own historian, the 
learned and accurate Collier, for one 
necessity, may as easily give up the 
learned and accurate Strype, not 
quite so much their own, for another 
necessity. The fact is, six or eight 
good and portly editions—who knows 
but some five hundred or a thousand 
each {*——were ordered or smuggled 
in during King Henry VIII.’s reign 
of forty years ; some of which were 
carefully chained, with due admoni- 
tions by Bonner and others, to the 
parish desks; and therefore how 
could it be true, though Strype says 
it, that the Bible was ever suppress- 
ed; navy, though it should be con- 
ceded even by our Examiners, that a 
trivial “ restriction, by royal man- 
date, of the Bible to gentle folks,” 
was amongst the measures of these 
truly Protestant times! Again we 
beg pardon of our readers. 

5. Buta fifth,and somewhat graver 
charge, lies behind. We have not 
confronted, as we ought to have done, 
and as we promised to do, the Ne- 
cessary Erudition, with our own or- 
thodox Homilies. Our readers must 


* Not in the whole perhaps amount- 
ing’ to above one-tenth, or one-fifth, of the 
number of Bibles and Testaments distri- 
buted last year alone from Bartlett’: 
Buildings. 
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pay dear for the time we thought we 
had spared them, by cutting off all 
our confrontings, save a very few 
notular ones, though quite a sufficien- 
cy, on the plea, that all had the Ho- 
milies, and might confront for them- 
selves, with the extracts we gave of 
the Necessary Erudition. But we 
unintentionally. 
Well, 
And our inten- 
tion, no doubt, was, that some well- 
meaning opponent should approach 
the snare, hoping to Catch us trip- 
ping, and should be caught himself? 
It has succeeded ; and whoever has 
‘“¢ confronted,” with the hope of catch- 
ing us, has either scen too lute his 


erred; we hope 
“ No, that was impossible.” 
then intentionally. 





[ App. 


error, or else, we are bold to Say, we 
have no understanding in common 
with himself: and else, what is more, 
we are very much mistaken in our 
discriminating powers, which seem 
to augur from a certain alteration of 
tone, perceptible to critical ears, the 
consciousness that he 7s in error, and 
the wish to be ou¢ of it. This, how- 
ever, may be only the assumption of 
“ the rogue,” who dues not like cop- 
fronting ; and therefore we must pur- 
sue the heavy task of actual collation, 
in order to demonstrate the still hea- 
vier onus proband? incumbent on our 
Examiner, who asserts the similari- 
ly, nay, the identity, of the following 
Stalements., 





Necessary Erudition, 1743. 
(See our Number for Jan. pp. 59—42.) 


Tlomilies, 1748. 


(See them in Todd, or in any common 
edition.) 


ON FAITH, 


Faith is entreated as of **two kinds or 
acceptions. Faith, in the first acception, is 
considered as it is a several gift of God by 
itself distinct from hope and charity ; and, 
so taken, it signifieth a persuasion and be- 
lief wrought by God in man’s heart, where. 
by he assenteth, granteth, and taketh for 
true, not only that God is, (which know- 
ledge is taught and declared by the mar- 
vellous works of the creation of the world, 
as saith St. Paulin the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans,) but also that all the words and say- 
ings of God, which he revealed and opened 
in the Scripture, be of most certain truth 
and infallible verity. And further, also, 
that all those things, which were taught 
by the Apostles, and have been by a whole 
universal consent of the church of Christ, 
ever since that time, taught continually and 
taken always for true, ought to be received, 
accepted, and kept, as a perfect doctrine 
apostolic.* And this isthe first acception 
of faith, which man hath of God; wherein 
man leaneth not to his own natural know- 
ledge, which is by reason, but leaneth to 
the knowledge attained by faith.” Christ. 
Observ. p. 39. 


‘* Faith is taken in the Scripture in two 
manner of ways. One faith in Scripture is 
called a dead faith, which bringeth forth no 
good works; ....and this faith, by the 
holy Apostle St. James, is compared to the 
faith of devils, which believe God to be true 
and just, and tremble for fear ; yet they do 
nothing well, but all evil, And such a 
manner of faith have the wicked and naugh- 
ty Christian people, which confess God, as 
St. Paul saith, in their mouth, but deny 
him in their deeds, being abominable, and 
without the right faith, and to all good 
works reprovable, And this faith is a per- 
suasion and belief in man’s heart, whereby 
he knoweth that there is a God, and as- 
senteth unto all truth of God’s most holy 
word, contained in holy Scripture. So that 
it consisteth only in believing in the word 
of God, that it is true. And this is not pro- 
perly called faith.” ‘Yodd, p. 67. 





* Here is a goodly confessionia ** the Necessary Erudition,” of a belief in popish tra- 
dition, called perfect doctrine apostolic, as a part of this first acception of faith : and so 
truly it might be when we come to find in our own Homilies, whence this first faith pro- 


ceeds—least of all from God. 


Our readers may bring into column, if they please, and 


“ confront” against this ‘ perfect doctrine apostolic” of the Erudition, the following 
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Necessary Erudition, 1743. 


“ And this (frst) faith is the beginning, 
ENTRY, and introduction, unto all Chris- 
tian religion and godliness. Heb. xi. 6. 
And although it be the necessary beginning 
of all righteousness, yet if it proceed not to 
hope and charity, itis called in Scripture a 
dead faith,” &c. 


«“ Faith, in the second acception, is con- 
sidered as it hath hope and charity annexed 
and joined unto it. And faith, so taken, 
signifieth not only the beliefand persuasion 
before-mentioned in the first acception, 
but also [signifieth] a sure confidence and 
hope to attain whatsoever God hath pro- 
mised for Christ’s sake, and [signifieth] a 
hearty love to God, and [signifieth] obe- 
dience to his commandments. And this faith 
is a lively faith, and worketh in man a 
ready submission of his will to God’s will. 
And this is the effectual faith that worketh 
by charity, which St. Paul unto the Gala- 
tians affirmeth to be of value and strength 
in Christ Jesu.” Christ. Observ, p. 39. 


‘Men may not think that we be justified 
by faith as it is a several virtue separated 
from hope and charity, fear of God and 
repentance ; 


but by itis meant faith neither ALONE ne 
onLy,t but with the foresaid virtues 
coupled together, containing, as it is afore. 
said, the obecience to the whole doctrine and 
religion of Christ.” Christ. Observ. p. 40. 


nee 
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Homilies, 1748. 


“ This (first) dead faith is not the due and 
substantial faith, which saveth [or justifieth | 
sinners. 

“ The foresaid faith is [necessarily] idle, 
unfruitful, and dead. 

“ The first Entry unto God is through 
faith, ye in its second acceptation which 
follows! whereby we be justified before 
God. 

‘* Another faith is in Scripture, which 
worketh by charity, which as the other vain 
faith is called a dead faith, so may this be 
called a quick and lively faith. And this 
is not only the common belief of the arti- 
cles of our faith, but it is also a sure trust 
and confidence of the mercy of God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and a steadtast hope 
of all things to be received at God’s hand : 
and that although we, through infirmity, or 
temptation of our ghostly enemy, do fall 
from him by sin; yet if we return again 
unto him by true repentance, that he will 
forgive and forget our offences for his Son’s 
sake, our Saviour Jesus Christ, and will 
make us inheritors with him of his ever- 
lasting kingdom..... And this faith is not 
without hope and trust in God, nor without 
the love of God and of our neighbours, nor 
without the fear of God, nor without the de- 
sire to hear God’s word, and to follow the 
same in eschewing evil, and doing gladly 
all good works.” Todd, pp. 68, 69. 

** Because faith doth directly send us to 
Christ for remission of our sins, and that by 
faith given us of God,* we embrace the 
promise of God’s mercy, and of the remis- 
sion of our sins, (which thing none other of 
our virtues or works properly doth,) there- 
fore Scripture useth to say, that faitd with- 
out works doth justify.” Yodd, p. 61. 

“ Consider diligently ‘these words’ 
[saith St. Ambrose] ‘ without works, by 
faith only, freely we receive remission, &c. 
....Nevertheless, this sentence, that we be 
justified by faith only, is not so meant of 
them, that the said justifying Faith is 
ALONET in man, without trae repentance, 








hint from our own Homilies.— Such hath been the corrupt inclination of man, ever su- 
perstitiously given to make new honouring of God of his own head, and then to have 
more affection and devotion to observe that, than to search out God’s holy command- 
ments, and to keep them; and furthermore, to take God’s commandments for men’s 
commandments, and men’s commandments for God’s commandments, yea, and for the 
highest and most perfect and holy ofall God’s commandments. And so was all confused.” 
See Todd, pp. 107, 108. 


* It was the first faith of the Necessary Erudition, that was the gift of God. 


_t We surely need remind none but a very tyro in divinity of the old and approved dis. 
. : - . - = 
‘inction of fides sola, sed non solitaria. 
ry Erudition. 


** Neither sola ne solitaria,” says the Necessary 
** Sola, but not golitaria,” say the Homilies 
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Homilies, 1748. 


hope, charity, dread, and the fear of God 
at any time and season.’ ” Todd, p. 55. 


ON FREE WILL. 

With the “ fine”’ self-contradictions of the Unnecessary Erudition on this 
point, we have nothing worth our while to confront, save that which is the 
best ofall confrontings, namely, the total silence of our own inimitable and 


orthodox Homilies.* 


ON JUSTIFICATION. 


Necessary Hrudition. 


*¢ Justification signifieth the making of 


us righteous afore God, where before we 
were unrighteous ; as when by his grace 
we convert unto him, and be reconciled into 
his favour; and of the children of ire and 
damnation we be made the children of God, 
and inheritors of everlasting life; that by 
his grace we may waif so in his ways, that 
finally we may be reputed and taken as just 
and righteous in the day of judgment, and 
so receive the everlasting possession of the 
kingdom of heaven.”? Christ. Observ. pp. 
40, 41. 


“* Albeit God is the principal cause and 
chief worker of this justification in us, with- 
out whose grace man can do no good thing,” 
&c, (See Christian Observ.p.41.)—* Where- 
in it is to be considered, that although our 
Saviour Christ hath offered himself upon 
the cross, a sufficient redemption and satis- 
faction for the sins of all the world; and 
hath made himself an open way and entry 
unto God the Father for all mankind, only 
by his worthy merit and deserving ; and, 
willing all men to be saved, calleth upon 
the world, without respect of persons, to 
come and be partakers of the righteous- 
ness, peace, and glory, which is in him: 
yet, for all this benignity and grace shew- 
ed universally to the whole world, none 
shall have the effect of this benefit of our 
Saviour Christ, and enjoy everlasting sal- 
vation by him, but they that take such 
ways to attain the same, as he hath 
tarnght and appointed by his holy word; in 
such order, manner, and form, as here fol- 


Homilies, 1748. 


*¢ No man can, by his own acts, works, 
and deeds, (seem they never so good,) be 
justified, and made righteous, before God : 
but every man of necessity is constrained to 
seek for another righteousness, or justifica. 
tion, to be received at God's own hands; 
that is to say, the remission, pardon, and for. 
giveness of his sins and trespasses, in such 
things as he hath offended. And this jus- 
tification, or righteousness, which we so 
receive of God’s mercy and Christ’s me- 
rits, embraced by faith, is taken, accepted, 
and allowed of God, for our perfect and full 
justification.” Todd, p. 48. 

* Justification is not the office of man but 
of God; for man cannot justify himself by 
his own works, neither in part nor in the 
whole; for that were the greatest arrogan- 
cy and presumption of men that Antichrist 
could erect against God, to affirm that a 
man might by his own works take away 
and purge his own sins, and so justify him- 
sclf. But justification is the office of God 
only, and is not a thing which we render 
unto him, but which we receive of him ; 
net which we give to bim,but which we take 
of him by his free mercy, and by the only 
merits of his most dearly beloved Son, our 
only Redeemer, Saviour, and Justifier, Jesus 
Christ. So that the true understanding of 
this doctrine, we be justified freely by fa:th 
without works, or that we be justified by 
faithin Christ only, is not, that this our own 
act to believe in Christ, or this our faith 
in Christ, which is within us, doth justify 
us, and merit our justification unto us, 
(for that were to count ourselves to be 


——— as 
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* Not but what our Examiners would have Cranmer considered as a staunch Free- 


willer; but only the omission tock place some how in the following manner. 
mer, though he neither beld absolute predestination, consummate depravity, final perse- 
verance, or irresistible grace, did not desire to inflame nor ALIENATE (we presum 
from the church) those that did.” This is a MosT curious concession, considering 


*¢ Crane 


e 
the 


quarter from whence it comes, To our philological Examiners, themselves neither in- 
ta‘lible nor so over gracious as befits those who boast ** humanas didicisse fideliter artes, 


we owe a thousand apologies for the tasteless reiteration of our own bad joke, 


te unne- 


cessary,” in spite of their solemn monitions, The fact is, it has irresistibly struck us, 
that Cranmer did seriously on the point of free-will think the Erudition unnecessary. 
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Necessary Erudition 
joweth ; that is to say, first as touching all 


them which be of age, and have the use of 


natural reason afore they be christened, the 
will of God is, that all such (if they will be 
saved) shall, at the hearing of his blessed 
word, give steadfast faith and assent there- 
unt; as St. Paul saith, * He tha! cometh 
to Gad, must believe.? And by that faith, 
grounded on the truth of the word of Ged, 


being taught both of the threatenings of 


God against sinners, and also of the great 
goodness and mercy of God offered to man- 
kind in our Saviour and Redeemer, Christ 
Jesus, they must conceive a hearty sorrow 
and repentance for their sins, with a sure 
trust to have forgiveness of them by the 
merits and passion of our Saviour Christ. 
And joining thereunto a full purpose to 
amend their hfe, and to commit sin no 
more, but to serve God all their life after, 
they must then receive the sacrament of 
baptism. And this is the very plain ordi- 
nary way, by the which God hath deter- 
mined, that man being »f age, and coming 
to Christendome, should be justified. For, 
as for infants, itis to be believed, that their 
justification is Wrought by the secret ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost in their baptism, 
they being offered in the faith of the 
ehurch.” Todd, pp. 30, 31. 


“ Therefore it is plain, that not only faith, 
as it is a distinct virtue or gift, by itself is 
requisite to our justification; but also the 
other gifts of the grace of God, with a de- 
sire to do good works proceeding of the 
Same grace.” Christ. Observ, p. 41. 


“If after our baptism, it chance us to be 
overthrown and cast into mortal sin, then 
there is no remedy but for the recovery of 
our former estate of justification, which we 
have lost, to arise by penance, wherein pro- 
ceeding in sorrow and much lamentation 
for our sins, with fasting, alms, prayer, and 
doing all such things, at the least in true 
Purpose and will, as God requireth of us, 
we must have a sure trust and confidence 
in the mercy of God, and that for his Son 
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justified by some act or virtue that is with- 
in Ourselves ;) but the true understanding 
and meaning thereof is, that although we 
hear God’s ward, and believe it; although 
we have faith, hope, charity, repentance, 
dread, and fear of God within us, and do 
never so many good works thereunto; yet 
we must renounce the merit of all our said 
virtues, of faith, hope, charity, and all our 
other virtues and good deeds, which we 
either have done, shall do, or can do, as 
things that be far too weak, and insuffi- 
cient, and unperfect, to deserve remission 
of our sins, and our justification ; and there. 
fore we must trust only in God’s mercy, and 
that sacrifice which our High Priest and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of God, once 
offered for us upon the cross, to obtain 
thereby God’s grace and remission, as well 
of our vriginal sin in baptism, as of allac:ual 
sin committed by us after our baptism, if 
we truly repent, and convert unfeiguedly to 
him again”? Todd, pp. 58 59 

[Though the above admirabie and scrip- 
tural definition of justification at once puts 
to shame the crude :II-digested dogmas in 
the other column, and though the diffe- 
rences are many, both verbal and rea/, yet 
we consider it the most favourable paraliel 
that we could have giten; and we are far 
from the uncharitableness of stigmatizing 
all persons as Papists, or even all Papists 
as heretics, who might use a language 
somewhat approximating to the other side. 
* Both might with ingenuity be construed 
to mean something like the same thing.” 
But that the same person should have writ- 
ten both, except under a change of mind 
scarcely credible in so short a time, we 
hold to be quite a ballucination : and those 
who read more than we have been able to 
transcribe even in these ** long and entire” 
quotations, and observe and compare the 
general spirit of both, may be rather sur- 
prised even at our concession. | 

“* And yet that faith doth not exclude re- 
pentance, lope, love, dread, and the fear 
of God, to be joined with faith in every 
man that zs justified ; but it excludeththem 
from the office of justifying. So that al- 
though they be present together in him that 
is justified, yet they justify not altogether.” 
Todd, p. 52. 

[No parallel to offer on the subject of 
mortal sin, recovery of justification. penance, 
&e. The following passaye seems to have 
been substituted for it by our homilist, refer- 
ring to the universal case of sin in adults 
after baptism. } 


our Saviour Christ’s sake he will yet for - 


f've us our sins, and receive us into his 
favour again.” Christ. Observ. p. 41. 


Christ. Obsery. App. 
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Necessary Erudition. 


[No parallel in any part of the ‘* Neces- 
sary Erudition.”’| 


‘‘It is necessary for the keeping and 
holding of tiis justification, once conferred 
and given in baptism, or recovered again by 
penance, through the mercy of our Saviour 
Christ ; and also for increasing of the same 
justification, and final consummation there- 
of, to take good heed, and to watch, that 
we be not deceived by the false suggestion 
and temptation of our ghostly enemy, the 
devil, ‘ who,’ as St. Peter saith, * goeth 
about like a roaring lion secking whom 
he may devour.’ Christ. Qbsery. p. 41. 


See Heb. xi. referred to for the jirst as 
wellas second acception of faith, by Ne- 
eessary Erudition, ‘Todd, pp. 14, 15. 
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** They which actually do sin after their 
baptism, when they convert, and turn again 
to God unfeignedly, they are likewise wash- 
ed by this sacrifice from their sins, in such 


sort, that there remaineth not any spot of 


sin, that shall be imputed to their damna- 
tion. Turis IS THAT JUSTIFICATION, 
OR RIGHTEOUSNESS, which St Paul 
speaketh of, when he saith, ‘No man ig 
justified by the works of the law, but freely 
by faith in Jesus Christ.2,. And again he 
saith, * We believe in Jesus Christ, that we 
be justified freely by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the law, because 
that no man shall be justified by the works 
of the law.’ * Todd, p. 49. 

** Here you have heard the office of God 
in our justification, and how we receive 
it of him freely, by his mercy, without 
our deserts, through true and lively faith. 
Now you shall hear the office and duty of 
a Christian man unto God, what we ought 
on our part to render unto God again for bis 
great mercy and goodness. Our affice 
is, hot to pass the time of this present 
life unfruitfully and idly, after that we are 
baptized or justified, not caring how few 
good works we do to the glory of God, and 
profit of our neighbours : much less it is our 
office, after that we be once made Christ's 
members, to live contrary to the same; 
making ourselves members of the devil, 
walking after his enticements, and after 
the suggestions of the world and the 
flesh, whereby we know that we do serve 
the world and the devil, and not God. For 
that faith which bringeth forth (without 
repentance) either evil works, or no good 
works, is not a right, pure, and lively 
faith, but a dead, devilish, counterfeit 
and feigned faith, as St. Paul and St. James 
call it.” Todd, pp. 62, 63. 

“This true faith will shew forth itself, 
and cannot long be idle: for asit is written, 
‘ The just man doth live by bis faith.’ He 
neither sleepeth nor is idle, when he should 
wake and be well occupied. And God by 
his prophet Jeremiah saith, that ‘he is a 
happy and blessed man which hath faith 
and confidence in God.’ For he is lke a 
tree set by the water side, that spreadeth 
his roots abroad toward the moisture, 
and feareth not heat when it cometh; his 
leaf will be green, and will not cease to 
bring forth his fruit : even so faithful men, 
putting away all fear of adversity, will shew 
forth the fruit of their good works, as 0C- 
casion is offered to do them.” 

“St. Augustine saith, ‘ Good living can- 
not be separated from true faith, which 
worketh by love.? And St. Chrysostom 
saith, ‘ Faith of itself is full of good works ;’ 
as soon as a man doth believe, he shall be 
garnished with them. How plentiful this 
faith is of good works, and how it maketh 

the work of one man more acceptable to 
God than of another, St. Paul teacheth at 
large in the eleventh chapter to the He- 
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brews, saying, that *‘ Faith made the obla- 
tion of Abel better than the oblation of 
Cain.’ This made Noah to build the ark,” 
Todd, pp. 72, 73. 





And now, must we trouble our 
readers by proceeding to ‘confront’ 
the Homilies of 1548 with the Ne- 
cessary Erudition of 1543, on another 
head—that of Good Works? We 
had proposed a ‘‘long and entire”’ 
paragraph or two upon this subject, 
also for juxta-position. But have we 
not already given the most ample 
satisfaction to all who mean to be 
convinced? If not, and the challenge 
be continued, we ate prepared with 
the “confronting” sequel; only in 
the mean while begging our in- 
quirers, to compare for themselves 
the quotations given from the Ne- 
cessary Erudition in our aforesaid 
Number, pp. 41. 42, with the infinite- 
ly plain and direct definition of good 
works in our own excellent homily 
on that subject, Todd, pp. 1O8—110; 
also, with the preceding disclaimer 
of all works of man’s invention, and 
most especially of all meritoriousness 
of whatever kind in whatever works, 
whether prior or subsequent to jus- 
tification. See Todd, pp. 92 et seq., 
also pp. 60 et seq., or Homilies, Ox. 
ed. (1802,) 8vo. {not folio, in two 
columns) pp. 41—49, and 23, 24.— 
Which of these two strings of quota- 
tations, when duly arranged, will be 
found most nearly to resemble the 
following extract accidentally taken 
from the notes in the Douay transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, made for the 
use of the Roman Catholics in the 
English college, A. D. 1609, orig. 
ed., we shail leave for our readers, or 
rather our Examiners, to judge.— 
“Only faith doth not justify, nor 
works without faith ; but both to- 
gether do justify, and are merito- 
rious: so Abraham believed God, 
&e., but this faith was not sole, 
(neither sola ne solitaria,) for it had 
hope, love, obedience, and other 
virtues adjoined ; and so his believing 
was an act of justice,’ &c. &c. Per- 
haps our Examiners may find some 
amusement in “ tracing’’ the above 


quotation “to its source.” We are 
quite sure that neither ourselves nor 
our readers would find any, in * trac- 
ing to their source” the reasonings, 
shall we call them? by which the 
above mass of ‘confronted’ docu- 
ment has been attempted to be shewn 
us aS meeting and conspiring, with 
‘no discordant string,’ in one har- 
monious chord; and as proceeding 
from one great master of the lay! 
On all such attempts it will ever be 
our wish to say, when once the facts 
of the case are sufficiently made 
manifest, ‘‘ Valeant quantum valere 
possunt.” 

6. A word more, and we have 
done. Jtis tothe point of Christian 
charity, said to have been violated 
by us in ‘a rude assault upon a res- 
pectable clergyman, Mr Todd, who 
was much better employed than in 
defending Aimself against our calum- 
nies,’ &c. How far Mr. Todd is 
obliged to these volunteer defenders 
of his faith and practice on the pre- 
sent occasion, remains yet to be prov- 
ed. And how far Mr. Todd actually 
prefers his present employment— 
whatever it may be, we know it not 
—to the task of reconsidering the 
entire fundamentals of our common 
Protestant faith involved in his own 
important publication, we have also 
vet tolearn. He may be better em- 
ployed In stemming, by some more 
general and popular publication, be- 
gun or meditated, the tide of blas- 
phemy, sedition, and licentiousness, 
now overwhelming our land ; or in 
administering appropriate aids to his 
lesser circle of uninformed, sick, or 
otherwise afflicted, poor neighbours. 
But whatever may be the nature of 
his employment, we beg to assure 
him that we have never had other- 
wise than a very high respect for 
his character, as a general scholar, 
a man of deep research, and of high 
literary and antiquarian attainments. 
We certainly thought “She went 
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forth,” as Horsley said of Sir Isaac 
Newton, “into dogmatic theology, a 
and as such, we oc- 
casionally made frec with some, as 
we deemed them, infelicitous doc- 
And we considered 
Him not a judicious follower of the 
eminent, though by no means infalli- 
Laurence. If we have 
seemed to go beyond these bounds 
in any single expression of disres- 
pect towards Mr. Todd, we ask most 
heartily his pardon, and request him 
to set it down, not to the slightest per- 


common man ;” 


trinal remarks. 


dle, Dr. 


sonal disrespect, but to the too com- 
mon, though most ungracious, habits 
of modern writers, who are seduced 
into it by a thousand bad examples 
around them of the same kind; and 





| App. 


literally “follow a multitude to do 
evil.” At the same time, we beg to 
refer, in our own justification, to the 
many distinct marks of respect to 
Mr. Todd, which our candid Exami- 
ners might have found amidst Pages 
they have so weil ransacked; and we 
desire again most unfeienedly to ex- 
press the conviction we have all 
along felt, that he wrote like a man 
himself not aware of the departure 
from sound doctrine which his rea- 
soning seemed to us to patronize; ag 
one sincerely desirous of advocating 
the cause of good works, and as not 
seldom displaying the greatest acute- 
nes» in historical and antiquarian ar- 
rument. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Those marked 1 were not in the last Parliament. 
Those marked 2 are new for their respective places. 
Those marked 3 are returned for more than one place. 


ENGLISH AND WELSH. 

Abingdon. John Maberley 

Alban’s St ..W.T. Roberts, 1 C. Smith 

Aliborough..WH. Fynes, 1 G. C. Antrobus 

Aldeburgh..Joshua Walker. 2 James Blair 

Amersham..T. T. Drake, W. I’. Drake 

Andover..T. A. Smith, 1 Sir J. Pollen, bart. 
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Arundle. Robert Blake, 1 Lord Bury 

Ashburton..Sir L. V. Palk bart, Sir S. Cop- 
ley 

Aylesbury .Lord Nugent, William Rickford 

Banbury Hon. H. Legge 

Barnstaple.F. A. Ommaney, i Michael 
Nolan 

Bath.,.Lord John Thynne, Colonel Palmer 

Beaumaris. T. Frankland Lew's 

Bedfordshire..Marquis of Tavistock, 1 F. 
Pym 

Bedford..Lord G. W. Russell, W. H.Whit- 
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Beeralston..Lord Louvaine, Hon. Jocelyn 
Percy 

Beréshirve. Charles Dundas, Hon. Rd. Ne- 
ville 

Berwick.1 Lord Ossulston, 1 Sir David 
Milne 

Beverley.1G L. Fox, J. H. Wharton 

Bewdley.3 W. A. Robaris 

Bishop's Castle. 2 — Holmes, 1 — Rogers 

Blechingley..Maqs. Tichfield, 1 Hn. E. H. 
Edwards 





Bodmin. 2 Davies Gilbert, J Wilson Croker 

Borvughbridge.G. Mundy, 1 H Dawkins 

Bossixey..Sit C. Domville bart, Hon. J. Ward 

Boston..1 Henry Ellis, 1 G. J Heathcote 

Brackley... H. Bradshaw, H. Wroitesley 

Braméber.. William Wilberforce, Jolin Irving 

Breconshire..Colonel Wood 

Brecon..George G Morgan 

Bridgenorth..T. Whitmore, 1 W.W. Whit- 
more 

Bridgewater..W. Astell, 1 C. Kemeys, K. 
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Bridport. Jas. Scott, 1 Christopher Spur- 
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Bristol. R. H. Davies, H. Bright 

Bucks. Karl of Temple, 2 Han. Robt. Smith 

Buckinghbam..Sir G. Nugent, bt.W. H. Free- 
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Bury St Edmund... Lord John Fitzroy, 2 
Hon. A. P. Upton 

Catlington..Sir C. Robinson bt, Hon. E, P. 
Lygon 

Calne..Hon J Abercrombie, J Macdonald 

Cambridgeshire..Lord F, G. Osborne, Lord 
C.S Manvers 

Cambridge Hon. F. 
Cheere 

Cambridge Univ..Lord Palmerston, J. H. 
Smith 

Camelford 1 Earl of Yarmouth, 1 M Mill- 
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Cardiff .1 Wyndham Lewis 
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W. Trench, 1E. M. 
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Cardigan..Pryse Pryse 

Carlisle Sir J. Graham, bt, 3 J. C. Curwen 

Carmarihenshire..1 Hon. George Rice 

Carmarthen..Hon. J. F. Campbell 
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Colchester. D. W. Harvey, J. B. Wildman 
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Criekiade Josep Pitt, Kobert Gordon 
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Dir mouth. Jojo Bastard, C. M- Ricketts 

De bighshire Sor Warkin W. Wynne bart 

Denbigh..J W.G fhith 

Derbyshire Lord G. H. Cavendish, E. M. 
Meoodas 

Derby. How. F.C. Cavendish, TW Coke jr. 

Devizes. «. G. Estecourt, John Pearce 

Devon..1 Sir i. D. Ackland bt, &. P. Bas- 
tad 

Dorchester. R. Williams,Hon. Chas.Warren 

Dursetshire. W. M. Pitt, & B. Portman 

Dover & B. Wilbraham, 1 Joseph Butter- 
worth 

Downton. Hon. B. Bouverie, Sir T. B. VPe- 
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Droitwich, Earl of Sefton, T. Foley 

Dunwich..Michael Barne, 1 Geo. Henry 
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Durham, County J.G. Lambton, Hon, W. 
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Durham..M. A. Taylor, 1 Sir H. Hardinge 

East Grimstead. Lord Stvathaven, Hon. C. 
C Jenkinson 

Fast Loo. 2 G. Watson ‘Taylor, ‘fT. Mac- 
Queen 

Essex... Admiral Sir & Harvey,C. C. Wes- 
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Evesham..1 W. E. R. Boughton, Sir C. 
Cockerell 

Exeter..1 W. Courtenay, R. W. Newman 

Eye..Sit R. Gifford, 1 M. Nightingale 

Flintshire Sir Thomas Mostyn bart 

Flint ‘Sir E. P. Lloyd bart 

“owey .Lord Valletort, 1 George Lucy 

Gatton .1 Jesse Watts Russel, 1 Thomas 
Divett 

?amorganshire..1 Sir C. Cole 

“oucestershire.Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 
Sir B. W. Guise bart 

C“oucester..Colonel E. Webb, R. B. Cooper 

7rampound..John Innes, Alex. Robertson 
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Bs Russell 
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Lichester Sir Isaac C fiiun,] Dr. Lushington 
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Knaresborough. Sit J- M‘invosh, § Right 
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Lancashire..Lord Stanley, J. Blackburne 
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Marlow--Owen Wiliams, 1T. Powis Wil- 
liams 

Merionethshire. Sir R. W. Vaughan bart 

Middlesex -G. Byng, 1S. C. Whitbread 

Midhursl--J. smith, 1 Abel Smith 

Milbourn Port--Ld. Graves, Hon, B. Paget 
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it. Cartwright 

Narthampton--1 Sir G. Robinson, W. L. 
Maberley 

Northumberland--1 J. Brandling, T. W. 
Boasmon: 

Norwich--R. H Gurney, W. Smith 

Nottinghamsbire--Lord W. Bentinck,F. So- 
tlieron 

Nottingbam -J. Birch, T. Denman 

Oakhampton-- Albany Savilie, Ld Dunalley 

Oxford -1H.B. Seymeur, John Douglas 

Oxfordshire--J Fane, W. Ashhurst 

Oxford City--1 J UL ‘ckiart, 1 C.Wetherell 

Oxford Univ..-Ri.bt Hon. Sir W. Scott, 
Righ How R. Peel 

Pembrokeshire--Sir John Owen, bart 

Pembroke. J Hensley Allen 

Penryn--2 P. Grenfell, H. Swann 

Peterborough--1Si R Heron, James Scarlett 

Petersfield -H. Jolliffe, 5 Lord Hotham 

Plymouth. Sic V.B.Martin, SirW.Congreve 

Piyanpton -A. Boswell, R. G. Macdonaid 

Fontcfract--T. Houldsworth, Ld. Collington 

Poole- B. L. Lester, John Dent 

Portsmouth -Sir J.Carter, 1 John Markham 

Preston -S. Horrocks, FE. Hornby 

Queenborough -l Hon, J. C. Villiers, 2G. P. 
Holford 

Radnorshire--Walter Wilkins 

FRadnor--Richard Price 

Reading--1 J. B. Monck, C. Fysshe Palmer 

Reizgate--S 2 Yorke, Hon. J. S. Cocks 

Retford--W. Evans, S. Crompton 

Richmond--Hon. T. Dundas, 1S. M. Bar- 
rett 

Ripon-.Rt.Hon. F. Robinson, George Gipps 

Pochester--Lord Binning, 2 R. Bernal 


Members of the New Parliament. 
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Rutlandshire--Sir G. N. Noel, Sir G.Heath. 


cole bis 

Rye-: Peter Brown, John Dodson 

St German’s--Right Hon. C Arbuthnot 
Hon. S T. Bathurst : 

St. Ive’s- 1 J. Graham, 1L. Evelyn 

Se. Mawe's--3ir 5.B.Morland,Dv¢.Phillimore 

St. Michael’s--Sir George Staunton bart 
. ee Money F 

Salop J. K. Powell, John Cotes 

Saltash .M. Russell, 1 M.G. Pendergast 

Sandwich--].Marryat,Sir G. Warrender bart 

Sarum Old .J. Alexander, A. G. Crawford 

Scarborough--Right Hon. C. M. Sutton, 
Lord Normanby 

Seaford--C. Prose Ellis, 2 Hon. G. A. Ellis 

Shaftesbury -1 Hon. W. Harbord, 1 Abm. 
Moeore 

Shoreham.-Sir C. M. Burrell, J. M. Lloyd 

Shrewsbury--Hon. H. G. Bennet, 1 Panton 
Corbett 

Somersetshire--W. Dickenson, 1Sir T. B. 
Lethbricge bart 

Southampton--Sir W. De Crespigney, Wm. 
Cnamberlayne 

Southwark--C. Calvert, Sir R. Wilson 

Staffordshire--1 Sir J. F. Boughey bart, E. 
J. Littleton 

Stafford--1 G. Chetwynd, B. Benyon 

Stamford--Lore T. Cecil, Hon. W.H. Perey 

Steynag-- Lord H. H. Molineux Howard, G. 
R. Phillips 

Stoctridge--1 Joseph: F. Barham, John F. 
Barban 

Sudoury-- Wm. Heygate, tCharlesAug.Tulsk 

Sufole--Sir W. Rowley, TV. S. Gooch 

Surrey G. H. Sumner, Wm, J. Denison 

Sussex VW. Burrell, 1J. RK. Curteis 

Tamwo-?!, -1Ld.C. Townshend, Y.YatesPeel 

Tauntca- A, Baring, 1J. A. Warre 

Tavistock. -J. P. Grant, 2J. N. Fazakerly 

Tewkesbury -J. E Dowdeswell, John Martin 

Thetford. d.Chas.Fitzroy,N.W.R.Colbora 

Thirsk--Kobert Frankland, R. R. Greenhill 

Tiverton--Right Hon. R. Ryder, Viscount 
Sandon 

Totness--T. P. Courtenay, 2 J. Bent 

Tregony--Lord Barnard, J. O’Callaghan 

Truro--1 Sir H. Vivian, 1 J. R. Grosset 

Wallingford. W. Lewis Hughes, 1G. J: 
Roberts 

Wareham--J. Calcraft, 1]. H.Caleraft 

Warwickshire--Sir C. Mordaunt bart, D. 5. 
Dngdale 

Warwick--Sir C. Greville, C. Mills 

Wells- J. P. Tudway, C. W. Taylor 

Wendover--2 Samuel Smith, George Smith 

Wenlock--C.W .Forester, 1 Wm.LaconChilde 

Weobly--Ld.U.Bentinck, 2Admel. Cockburn 

Westbury--1 Nath. Barton, 1 Jona. Elford 

West Love..Sir C Hulse, H Goulburn 

Westminster..Sir F. Burdett, 1 J.C. Hoo. 
house U 

Westmoreland..Ld Lowther, Hon. Il. 
Lowther Mastet: 

Weymouth..Rt. Hon, T- Wallace, oo 
man Ure, W. Williams, T. F. Buxtor 
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1820. | Members of the 
Whitchurch, H..Hon. H.G. P. Townshend, 
s, Scott 
Wigan..1 Lord Lindsay, J. A. Hodson 
Wilton. Viscount Fitzharris, Ralph Sheldon 
Wiltshire..Johbn Benett, 1 J. D. Asiley 
Winchester..J. H. Leigh, P. St. J. Mildmay 
Winchelsea. H. Brougham, 2 L. Concannon 
Windsor..J. Ramsbottom, 1 Sir H. Taylor 
W. odstock..J. Gladstone, I T. H. Langton 
Wotton. Basset.1 H. Twiss, 1 Geo. Phillips 
Worcestershtre..Hon. H. B. Lygon, 1 Sir T. 
Wionington bart 
Worcester .Lord Deerhurst, Col. Davies 
Yurmouth, I. W.Sir Peter Pole, 1 T. H. 
Broadhead 
Yorkshire. Ld. Milton, J. A. Stuart Wortley 
Yors..Hon. Lawrence Dundas, 1M. Wyvill 


SCOTCH MEMBERS, 
Counties. 
Aberdeen .James Ferguson 
Argyle..Lord J D. E. Campbell 
Ayr James Montgomerie 
Banff .Earl of Fife 
Berwick. Sir Joon Majoribanks bart 
Caithness and Bute..2 Lord P. J. Stuart 
Cromarty and Nairn. Hon. G. P. Campbell 
Dwnéarton..Rizght Hon. A, Colquhoun 
Dumfries..sivt W. J. Hope, K. C. B. 
Edinburgh. Siv George Clarke bart 
Elgin..Francis William Grant 
Fife. James Wemyss 
Forfar..Hon. W.R. Maule 
Haddington..Siv J. Grant Suttie bart 
Inverness .. Right Hon. C. Grant 
Kincardine. 1 Sir Alexander Ramsay bart 
Kinross and Clackmannan..1 Robert Bruce 
Kirkcudbright..James Dunlop 
Lanaré Lord Archibald Hamilton 
Linlithgow... Hon. Sir A. Hope, G. C. B. 
Orbney and Shetland.-Hon, G, H. L. Dundas 
Peebles..Sir J. Montgomerie bart 
Perth James Drummond 
Renfrew John Maxwell 
Ross .Thomas Mackenzie junior 
Roxburgh..Sir Alexander Don bart 
Selkerk William Elliot Lockhart 
Stirling. Sir C. Edimonstone bart 
Sutberland .G. M Grant 
Wigtoun J. H. Blair 
Royal Burghs. 

Aberdeen District..Joseph Hume 
Anstruther Right Hon. Sir Wm. Rae bart 
‘yr T OF, Kennedy 
Dumfries..W. R. K Douglas 
Dysart, Sir RoC. Ferguson, K. C. B. 
Edinburgh. .Right Hon. W. Dundas 
Elgin... \rchibald Farquharson 
Fortrose, George Cumming 
Glasgow..2 Arct:ibald Campbell 
Fedburgh..1 Sir H. D. Hamilton bart 


Ds : 
Peebles. Henry Monteith 


Perth, Hon. Hugh Lindsay 
Stirling 1 Robert Downie 
Vain..Sir Hugh Innes bart 
Vigtouw.Hon. J H.K. Stewart 


IRELAND. 
ies Counties. 
Mt Hon J. B. O’Neil, Hugh Seymour 
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= C. Brownlow, | Hon. H. Caul- 

eto 

Carlow..H. Bruen, Sir U. B. Burgh K.C.B. 

Cavan..Right Hon. J. M. Barry, N. Sneyd 

Clare..Rt. Hon. W. V. Fitzgerald, Sir E. 
O’Brien bart 

Cork..Hon R. Hare, Lord Kingsborough 

Donegal .G.V. Hart, Earl of Mt. Charles 

Down .Lord Castlereagh, Ld Arthur Hill 

Dublin..Uans Hamilton, R. W. Talbot 

kermanagh..M. Archdali, Hon. Sir G. L. 
Cal, &. C. @. 

Galway..James Daly, Richard Martin 

Kerry..James Crosbie, Right Hon. M. 
F:: Ze! ald 

Kiidare..Ld W. Fitzgerald, Robt. Latouche 

Kukenney Won. J. W. Butier, Hon. F. C. 
Pons yiby 

King’sCounty..Vhom«s Bernard. J. Parsons 

Leitiim. L. White, 1 Hon. J. M. Clements 

Limerick Hon. R. H. Fitzgibbon, 1 Stan- 
dish O’Giacy 

Londonderry. G. R. Dawson, A. R. Stewart 

Longford..Lord Forbes, t Sir G. Fether- 
stone, bart 

Louth..Right Hon, J. Foster, Lord Joselyn 

Mayo..Dominick Browne, James Browne 

Meath..E\. of Bective, Sir M. Somerville bt. 

Monaghan..C. P. Leslie, Hon. R.H. Wes- 
tenra 

Queen’s County..Sir H. Parnell bart, Right 
Hon. W. W. Pole 

Roscommon,. A. French, Hon. S. Mahon 

Sligo..E. S. Cooper, Charles O’Hara 

Lipperary..Right Hon. W. Bagwell, Hon. 
F. A. Prittie 

Tyrone..Rt. Hon. Sir J. Stewart bt. W. 
Stewart 

Warerford..Ld.Geo. Beresford, Rich. Power 

Westmeath..Vion. H. R. Packeuiiam, G. UU. 
Rocifort 

Wexford. R. 8S, Carew, 1 Lord Stopford 

Wicklow.. Wm. Parnell, Hon. G. L. Proby 

Cities and Boroughs. 

Ath/one--1 Jobin MoCtintock 

Armagh.-1 William Stewart 

Bandon--2 Lord Bernard 

Belfast--2 Kart of Belfast 

Carrickfergus--2 Arthur Chichester 

Carlow--Charles Harvey 

Cashil.-E. J. Colett 

Clonmel/. 13. H. *i. Dawson 

Coleraine -Siv J. P. Berestovd bart 

Cork -Siv N.C. Colthurs!, Right Hon, C. By. 
Hutchinson 

Dow patrick.-J. W. Maxwell 

Drogheda -1 Henry Metcalf 

Dudlin t. How H. Gratian, Robt. Shaw 

Dubiin. University--Ri. Hon. W. C. Plunket? 

Dundalk.-1 dou Metage 

Dunzannon--Hon, Ti:sonmas Knox 

Dungarven -2 A.W. Clifford 

Ennis -1 Sir Koss Maho bart 

Ennishitien- Richard Masennis 

Gals: a: | J. 5. P na ve 

Kikeniy: ! Xe ht Hon. De nnis Browne 

Kinsale-Govo. ce Coussmaker 

Limerick. Wow. 

Lisburne.-Huiace | 
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Londonderry--Rt. Hon Sir. G, F. Hill bart 
Mailow- WW. Becher 

Newry- Hon. F J. Needham 
Portarlington--David Ricardo 

Ross--John Carroll 





Sligo--1 Owen Wynne 

Tralee--James Cuffe 

Waterford--Rt. Hon Sir J. Newport bart 
Wexford.-1 William Wigram 

Youghall--1 John Hyde 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWL:¢DGE. 


Tue Society for promoting Chris- 
tlan Knowledze, we are happy to 
state, has increased the nusnber of 
its members 10 upwards of 14,000 ; 
and its cxertious during the last year 
have been marked by a laudable zeal 
and anxiety for effecting its Impor- 
tant objects. The Diocesan end 
District Committees of the Society, 
at home and abroad, now amount to 
216. Tie detaiisofthe proceedings 
of (nese subsidiary Institutions occu- 
py more than fifty pages of the last 
Report. They include many very 
interesting statements; among which 
we nouce with peculiar pleasure the 
efforts nade to stem the torrent of 
infidel and tias-phemous tracts, and 
the desire which begins widely to 
prevail to establish paroctial libra- 
ries for the benefit of the poor. 

The Diocesan Committee estab 
listed at Calcutta bave transmitted 
theit second and third annual Re- 
ports, containing many tmportant 
facts. The Commitee observe, that 
“ anew era of things appears to be 
rising inthe Eastern world: light is 
emerging out ofdarkness: long-root- 
ed prejudices scem, by a slow yet 
still perceptible progress, tobe wear- 
ing away. Among professed, but 
jenorant, Chrisuans, protlered means 


of knowledge are in general well re- 


ceived, and excite a proportionate de- 
sire of instruction: while among the 
heathen, Christianity appears to be 
regarded not only without abhor. 
rence, but in many cases with some- 
what of curiosity at least, if not of 
more serious interest: and while, 
without offensively obtruding it, we 
earnestly and zealously offer our re- 
ligion to the free examination and 
acceptance of those among whom we 
dwell, it must be believed, that as 


subordinate instruments in his hand, 
we are carrying on the gracious de. 
signs of Almighty God, in bringing 
these benizhted nations to the know. 
ledge of His evrace and faith in Him.” 
In order to facilitate the communi- 
cation of the Committee with the 
more distant parts of the presidency, 
depots of books and tracts have been 
forined at Cawnpore, Meerat, Gha- 
zeepore and Dinapore, under the 
care of the resident chaplains, who 
have been requested to invite such 
members of the Diocesan Commit- 
tee as might be resident ai their 
several stations, to form with them- 
selves a Station Committee to dis- 
tribute the books committed to them 
amongst soldiers and others where 
they think they may be useful. This 
Report goes on to notice books sup- 
plied to pilot schooners, to military 
establishments, (0 ¢eneral and mill- 
tary hospitals, the details of which 
furnish information of much interest. 
The Committee declare, that 
they will not relax their exertions, 
buton the contrary hope to carry 
them on with increasing vigour. 
Every soul, thatis saved,is the cause 
of joy in heaven: and they, who 
have pointed out the road to salva- 
tion and smoothed the difficulties of 
the way, if they have succeeded in 
any degree, must be allowed to 
have performed a good work. To 
this great end the means committed 
to the Diocesan Committee will be 
strenuously applied; nor can they 
doubt that He, ‘who willeth not that 
any shonid perish,’ will further with 
continual help those, who labour 
extend the knowledge of his faith and 
fear.” In the third Report the Com- 
mittee inform the General Board that 
they have supplied the Military OF 
phan School,and the Charity School at 
Prince of Wales’s Island with books 
and have granted upwards of 8°” 
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school-books to the Chaplain at New 
South Wales, who estimates the num- 
ber of children of European paren- 
tage there at 5000.—The care of 
the Committee has also been extend- 
edto the little colony on Pitcairn’s 
Island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
and a supply of books furnished to 
them, with a suitable letter address- 
ed to John Adams and others resi- 
dent there. —The demand for Bibles 
and Prayer-books has considerably 
increased, in addition to that for the 
Society’s books and tracts. Very 
interesting details are given of the 
continued good progress of the na- 
tive schools, 

The District Committee at Ma- 
dras, from the latest accounts, still 
continue actively to forward the So- 
ciety’s designs in that division of 
the diocese. 

The District Committee at Bom- 
bay has received a grant from the 
Governor in Council of 842 rupees, 
to be paid annually, for the supply 
of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, 
and Psalters, for the use of the Eng- 
lish troops in hospital, and the Eng- 
lish seamen of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s cruisers. The Committee 
lend their cordial support to the 
Bombay Education Society, and have 
resolved to supply gratuitously all 
schools connected with that Society 
with such books and tracts as are on 
the Society’s list. 

The District Committee at Co- 
lombo have received from his Ex- 
cellency the Governor a present of 
an edition of the Tamul Prayer-book, 
printed at his sole expense. They 
are persuaded that the Tamul 
Prayer-book will be of great use, 
both as a book of devotion and as the 
means ef attaching the Malabar Con- 
gregation to the Church of England. 
Some extracts from our Liturgy, 
translated into the Cingalese lan- 
Suage, have been favourably receiv- 
ed; and the printing of the ~ hole 
Book of Common Prayer i:. .nga- 
lese is in great fe-w> une. 

In Prince Wales’s Island, a 

Christ. ry. App. 
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District Committee has been form- 
ed; and it is proposed to establish a 
Station Committee at Fort Marlbro’. 
The General Board offer a just tri- 
bute of respect and gratitude to the 
lord Bishop of Calcutta, for the zeal 
with which his lordship has conti- 
nued to promote the interests of the 
Society. 

The Diocesan Committees of Ha- 
lifax (Nova Scotia,) and Quebec, 
give favourable accounts of their 
proceedings. Several District Com- 
mittees have been formed, and the 
number of subscribers continues to 
increase. 

In returning homeward, to state 
the progress of education, the So- 
ciety record, that fifty-nine Diocesan 
and District Committees have this 
year given in the number of chil- 
dren educated in the schools which 
they supply at 135,803. Itis ascer- 
tained that the number of children 
instructed In schools in and near the 
metropolis, supplied immediately by 
the Board itself amounts to 16,320; 
so that, even from the imperfect re- 
turns already received, the General 
Board have the satisfaction of com- 
municating, that its assistance ex- 
tends to the education of at least 
152,125 children. 

The statement of the number of 
Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
Tracts, &c. dispersed by the Society, 
between April 1819,and April 1820, 
is as follows : :—3797 packets of books 
sent to members on the terms of the 
Society, consisting of 


Bibles - - - : 31,756 
New Testaments and Psalters - 53,658 
Common Prayers” - - - 87,884 
Other bound Books - - 76,203 
Small Tracts, half-bound, &c. 940,014 


Packets of Books issued gratuitously :-— 


Bibles - ° . ° - 842 
New Testaments and Psalters - 1714 
Common Prayers . : 1259 
Bound Books ° - 2019 


Small Tracts, half-bound, &e. - 40,950 


The following are the new books 
and tracts admitted on the Society’s 
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Catalogue this year, which may be 
had by the members on the terms 
specified. 


The Necessity of Advancement — s. d. 
in Christian Knowledge and 
Practice, by the Rev. C. Crane, 

D.D. - : - 0 1 

Bishop Watson’s Apology for the 


Bible - - . 0 4 
Archdeacon Dodwell’s_ three 

Charges on the Athanasian 

Creed - . - 0 4 
Scripture the Guide of Life 9 OF 


Reasons for retaining Christia- 
nity, extracted from Bishop 
Watson’s Letters to Gibbon 0 

The Faith and Duty of a Chris- 
tian digested under proper 
Heads, and expressed in the 
Words cf Scripture, selected 
from the Christian Institutes of 
Bishop Gastrell, designed for 
Young Persons - - - O 25 

Elementary Questions annexed to 
ditto (separately) - - 0 OF 

Ditto ditto, on a Pasteboard - O 14 

Selections from the Old and New 
Versions of the Psalms of Da- 
vid, comprising a Course of 
singing Psalms, arranged for 
general Use in Parish Churches 
and Chapels, upon the Plan 
recommended by Bishop Gib- 
son, in 12mo. - - - 

Ditto in 24mo. . : - 

Friendly Gift for Servants - 

Hanway’s Domestic Happiness 
promoted - * - - 

Bishop Horne’s Considerations 
on the Life and Death of 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, and John 
the Baptist - - - 1 0 

Wlton’s Lives of Hooker, Her- 
bert, and Sanderson - - 1 

Gilpin’s Life of William Baker 0 

Wells’s Geography of the New 
Testament . - - 1 0 

Selection from Bishop Horne’s 
Commentary on the Psalms, 
suited to the Offices and Festi- 
vals of the Church - : 

Hildrop’s Spiritual Husbandry - 

Bishop Bagot’s serious Caution 
against the dangerous Errors 
of the Anabaptists, in Welsh 0 15 
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A communication has been re- 
ceived from M. Peyrani, one of the 
pastors of the ancient Protestant 
church of the Waldenses, who states, 
that the numbers who now remain 
in the valleys of Piedmont amount to 


18,000 ; that they are divided into 
thirteen parishes, with an equal 
number of pastors, and are the sub. 
jects of their lawful sovereign the 
King of Sardinia. He enters at 
some length into a description of 
their past and present state, and re. 
presents the difficulties which they 
have now to encounter as very seri- 
ous. The stipends of the Clergy are 
low ; provisions are ata high price ; 
and they have no private fortunes, 
Some of them are reduced to the 
greatest distress, and the expense 
of bringing up their children to syc- 
ceed them in the ministry is heavier 
than they are able to bear. Since 
peace has been restored on the con- 
tinent, they have also been exposed 
to fresh injuries from the Roman 
Catholics. The principal object, 
however, of M. Peyrani was to re. 
quest the assistance of the Society 
in furnishing books for their church- 
es; and it was resolved that the sum 
of forty pounds should be granted 
to him, to be laid out partly in the 
French works on the Society’s list, 
and partly in the purchase of copies 
of a book of Psalms and Hymns, 
which is in use among the Vaudois, 
and of which the Society’s corres- 
pondent stated them to be particu- 
larly in want.—M, Peyrani takes oc- 
casion to regret the misfortunes 
which have deprived the Waldenstan 
Church of the benefit of an episco- 
pal government. 

The labours of the special com- 
mittee for counteracting blasphe- 
mous and infidel publications form 
an interesting feature of the Report. 
In addition to 10002. appropriated 
from the Society’s general funds to 
this especial purpose, subscriptions 
to the amount of upwards of 6000/. 
have already been obtained, partly 
through the munificence of corpo: 
rate bodies, partly from the libe- 
rality of individuals, and partly 
from the active exertions of many 
of the diocesan and district com: 
mittees. Many individuals, who 
are not members of the Society. 
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have contributed largely in aid of the 
special fund. We have already nar- 
rated the principal proceedings of 
the Society on this subject. (See 
Christian Observer for January and 
June.) 

The general institution of Paro. 
chial Libraries has also been decid- 
edupon. The chief particulars will 
be found in our Numbers for July 
and October. 

The receipts of the Society from 
April 1819 to April 1820, amounted 
10 52,684/. 7s. 7d. and the payments 
to 52,366/. 1s. 5d. In the course of 
the present year, two very considera- 
ble legacies have been bequeathed to 
the Society ; one by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Parkinson, Rector of Great 
Leighs, Essex, and formerly Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, amount- 
ing to 20,000/. in the 3 per cent. 
consols; and the other of 1000/, by 
the Rev. Thomas How, of Huntspill, 
Somerset. Various other legacies 
have also been reported. 

The account of the Society’s Mis- 
sions mentions the grant of 5000/. 
towards the Bishop of Calcutta’s 
College, the particulars of which 
have been already before our readers. 
The Rev. Dr. Rottler, at Vepery, has 
completed his Tamul Version of the 
Common Prayer Book. The work 
had been many years in hand, and 
he had jJaboured to make it as cor- 
rect and faithful as possible. The 
Bishop of Calcutta, in a letter dated 
from Madras, the 20th of March 
1819, mentions his having met at 
that place the new missionary, Mr. 
Sperschneider, and that he had re- 
solved upon his going to join Mr. 
Kolhoff at Tanjore, who had been 
assisted, fora few months, by the Rev. 
Mr. Baker. The Bishop expresses 
great anxiety for the arrival of addi- 
tional missionaries, hoping that the 
two who had been expected from the 
Bishop of Zealand would seon be in 
India, as help was very urgently 
wanted in the missions. The Bishop 
conceives that it would be very de- 
sirable for the Society to have always 


six Or seven missionaries in India, 


who might be stationed in the fol - 


lowing manner: two at Vepery, one 


at Cuddalore, one at Tanjore, one at 
Trichinapoly, and one at Pslamcot - 
tah; ali these would find constant 
The Bishop recom - 
mends increasing the salaries of the 
Society’s missionaries, especially as 
sources ofincome, heretofore enjoyed 
by them in consequence of the per- 
formance of clerical duties, now fail 
on account of the increase of the 
The Bi- 
shop, solicitous that missionaries or- 
dained by the Church of England 
might be introduced to these mis- 


employment. 


Company’s_ chaplains.* 


sions, thought it probable that he 
might hereafter be able to make 
some further suggestions upon the 
subject.t His lordship has recom- 


mended that a disposable sum of 


200/. for the use of the Jews at Jew 
Town and Mattacherry, should be 
half expended in Hebrew Old Testa- 
ments, and half in the Hebrew version 
of the New Testament. Another 
vote of credit has been most readily 
male, to the extent of 1000/., to be 
expended in such ways as shall be 
deemed by his lordship most likely, 
under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to promote the Society’s ge- 
neral designs in India. The several 
suggestions made by his lordship 
were received by the Society with 
gratitude and deference; and the 
mission committee most cordially 
agree with him in opinion, that it 
would be proper and expedient, to 
endeavour at least to keep up in India 
an establishment of not Jess than 
seven missionaries. 

The relief furnished by the efforts 
of the friends of the Society and the 
public to the distressed islanders of 
Scilly has been extremely servicea- 
ble, by not only contributing present 
necessaries, but by giving to many 


* These stipends have since been increas- 
ed to 250/. per annum. 

¢ The late act for special ordination for 
foreign stations will probably have removed 
his lordship’s difficulties. 
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of them the means of procuring an 
honest livelihood ; and the influence 
which this distribution of the public 
bounty has furnished to the Society’s 
missionary, the Rev. Mr. Lang in 
the exercise of his ministerial func- 
tions, it is apprehended will be pro- 


ductive of very salutary effects. 


The Society appropriately con- 
clude their Report with that devout 


scriptural aspiration, in which we 
most heartily concur :—**So let thy 
work, O Lord, appear unto thy ser- 


vants, and thy glory unto their chil- 
And the glorious Majesty of 


dren. 
the Lord our God be upon us. Pros- 
per thou the work of our hands 
upon us; O prosper thou our handy 
work !” 


—ie 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE CONVER- 


SION OF THE JEWS. 


We have already given an abridg- 
ment of the last Report of this So- 
ciety, in our Number for July; but 
the Annual Sermon and Appendix, 
which have since been published, 
deserve a separate notice. 

The Appendix contains a variety 
of extracts from the correspondence 
of the Society, includipg communi- 
cations from Mr. Jarrett at Madras, 
the Rev. B. N. Solomon, Mr. Moritz 
at St. Petersburgh, Mr. Friedenberg, 
and Mr. Nitschke, with other inte- 
resting letters and documents, detail- 
ing many important facts relative to 
the modern condition of the Jews. 


Mr. Jarrett writes:—* In one of 


the frequent conversations I have had 
with Mr. Michael Sargon (a con- 
verted Jew,) on the subject of the 
Jews, he gave me a description of a 
race of them who are considered by 
the White Jews of Cochin as descen- 
dants of a portion of the Ten Tribes, 
The idea of the discovery of any part 
of the lost Ten Tribes naturally ex- 
cited my curiosity. He described 


those he had seen, as Sepoys in the 
Bombay regiment of native infantry, 
then stationed at Cochin, commanded 
by Colonel Grant, of whom there 





[App. 


were all degrees in rank up to the 
Subadar inclusive; that they regu- 
larly came every Sabbath to the syna. 
gogue of the White Jews, and kept 
the Sabbath until three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when they attended their 
military duties; but that their on! 
prayer was, ‘ Hear, O Israel: The 
Lord our God is one Lord.’ (Deut. 
vi. 4,);——that they are a bold race of 
people, and quite distinct from those 
termed Black Jews at Cochin, with 
whom they held no particular inter- 
course whilst there, conceiving them. 
selves greatly superior; and that 
upon no occasion concerning the 
ceremonies of their religion did they 
apply tothe Black Jews, but always 
to the W/hite. The language used 
in common intercourse amongst 
themselves isthe Hindee. They re- 
turned to Bombay after the Cochin 
and Travancore districts were placed 
under the jurisdiction of Madras. 

“ This account has been confirmed 
by Mr. Moses Sargon, at Cochin, to 
whom I requested his brother to 
write upon the subject. He adds, 
also, that they came from Judea after 
the destruction of the second temple, 
and passed into the Mahratta coun- 
tries, and by consequence of their 
long residence there and mixture 
with the inhabitants, became as Black 
as they: and it is said, he observes, 
by some, that they are addicted to 
idolatrous worship; but that their 
sole prayer is, as before mentioned, 
‘Hear, O Israel,’ &c. from which it 
must be inferred, that they were or'l- 
ginally White Jews: and Mr. Michael 
Sargon says, they are thus consider- 
ed by the Cochin White Jews, though 
never as of the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, &c.* (to which they are of 


*‘*The two Jews also now here from 
Bagdat, on being questioned respecting 
their tribe, replied, That it is the general 
opinion among them, that they (those 
known as Jews) are the descendants of the 
two tribes and half the tribe of Manasseh, 
but on applying the term ‘ Yahudim, 
or Jews, to them, they said they were 
Israel ; thus distinguishing themselves 
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opinion themselves belong,) but as 
the descendants of the other Ten 
Tribes. Hence, we have in India, 
and living as it were inthe midst of 
us, a portion of each of the three 
descriptions of people, who occupy 
so distinguished a place in the holy 
Scriptures; namely, the house of 
Judah, the heuse of Israel, and the 
mixed multitude which taught Is- 
rael to sin (Numbers xi. 4,) quite 
distinct from each other, and all of 
them, in addition to other strong 
marks of character, bearing Hebrew 
names.”’ 

Mr. Solomon says, in one of his 
letters,“ I directed my steps to- 
wards the Jewish colonies in the 
government of Cherson, where I wit- 
nessed a scene as pleasing and in- 
teresting as it is altogether new in 
the annals of modern history. I 
think it must be interesting to the 
friends of Israel to hear that there 
is a respectable body of Jews, con- 
sisting of no less than 4000 souls, 
who have newly left their trades in 
Poland, and have returned to their 
pristine patriarchal simplicity of life 
—who cultivate the ground, which 
the Emperor Alexander has granted 
them, with their own hands—who 
follow their flocks and their herds 
into the fields, and, separate from 
the world, subsist on the steppes en- 
tirely on their manual labours. I 
found among them much less diffi. 
culty in introducing the subject of 
Christianity and obtaining their ear, 
than among the busy Jews in the 
towns. Whichever colony [| enter- 
¢d, I had no sooner alighted from 
my britchky than I saw almost all 
the inhabitants around me, and the 
rabbi himself at my side. Bibles, 
Testaments, and tracts were brought 
In: we read them together; we 
pointed out passages to one another, 


by the ancient name given to Jacob, Gene- 
S18 XXxli. 28. conceiving that of * Yahu- 
dim, or Jews, a term of reproach, and 
which, in fact, is applied to them as such 
by the Mahomedans, ‘ Yahudee.’ Refer 
to Ezra ii. 2, and John i. 47.” 
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and the conversation was every where 
carried on with mutual candour and 
amity.” 

Mr. Moritz’s communications are 
very copious: we shall give one or 
two passages. * The Burgmaster 
in Polotsk, Mr. Markewitch, sent for 
me to visit the synagogue in his 
house, but desired me not to inter- 
rupt them in their prayers. On 
coming thither, I sat down not far 
from the rabbin. In one prayer the 
Jews say, that ‘the seraphim and 
ophanim continually cry before the 
throne, Thrice holy art thou most Holy 
One.’ Seeing that they omitted this 
passage, I asked one, why they left 
itout. He answered me, We Polish 
Jews do not use this expression, al- 
though the German and Dutch Jews 
do. I told him, from this very prayer 
they might learn the Holy Trinity of 
Jehovah ; and that according to my 
apprehension this was the very rea- 
son why they left it out. To this 
he made no reply.” 

‘The Jewish innkeeper at Orsha 
invited me to tea on Saturday even- 
ing, where many Jews had assem- 
bled. lentered into a conversation 
with them, which gave rise to a very 
tedious dispute about the authenti- 
city of the Talmud; and three hours 
were spent before I could, in any 
degree, convince them from scrip- 
ture-testimony, that all mankind have 
sinned and come short of the glory 
of God ; which they after all would 
not admit to the extent the word of 
God represents it: and when I came 
to state to them the only remedy set 
forth in the word of truth, they would 
hear no more, and said, that I can 
never understand the real meaning 
of the word of God, without believ- 
ing in the comments of the Talmud ; 
and then they left me. The next 
day, Sunday, a great many Jews 
came to my lodging, and I had to 
reason with them the whole day. I 
distributed among them ten Testa- 
ments and fifty tracts; and I had 
the pleasure to see them standing in 
groups along the street reading the 
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New Testaments to each other. I 
trust some of those 1200 Jews who 
live in this place will by these means 


be brought to a saving knowledge of 


Christ.” 

**On the llth of November I ar- 
rived at Borrissov. The 13th, in 
the morning, at nine o’clock, the rab- 
bin in the place sent to me, desiring 
me to pay him a visit. When I 
came to his house, I found a great 
many Jews assembled: we had a 
controversy till one o’clock. ‘The 
rabbin, and some of the rest, at last 
acknowledged Christ to be the Mes. 
slah of the Gentiles; and that they, 
by believing in him, and acting ac- 
cording to his word and doctrines, 
may come to God; but that he is 
not the Messiah of the Jews. To 
them God has delivered his Law; 
and if they act according to it, they 
will receive their reward. I wished 
to shew them how false this asser- 
tion was, and that God had promised 
only one Messiah both to Jews and 
Gentiles, and that for the same pur- 
pose ; namely, to bring sinners to 
himself by the justifying righteous- 
ness of the Messiah, upon whom 
God had laid the iniquity of us all ; 
but they would not continue the sub- 
ject. The rabbin and his compa- 
nion accepted each a New Testa- 
ment and some tracts, which they 
both promised to read.’’ 

“ Towards evening I safely arrived 
at Minsk, and got a lodging of two 
very large rooms in the house of a 
Jew. In this town, where there are 
at least 12,000 Jews, and where I 
stopped seventeen days, my hands 
found plenty to do. I was visited by 
nearly all the Jewish school-mas- 
ters, and by several thousands of 
Jews, with whom I had more or less 
conversation about the only true way. 
At the request of the Jews I preach- 
ed to about four hundred in my 
rooms, among whom were the Cahals 
and the elders of the synagogue. 
They made but few remarks, and 
then went home. Iwas much pleas- 


ed with the serious attention they 
paid to the word of God, and the 
perfect silence they observed during 
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my speech, which lasted nearly two 
hours. Many came afterwards to 
me, to converse with me on what 
they had heard.” 

“Some German Christians re. 
quested me to preach a sermon to 
them in their church, When the 
Jews heard of it, they sent both to 
the pastor and to me for permission 
to attend; for the Catholic and 
Greek churches are shutto the Jews. 
Being told that the Protestant chur- 
Ches are always open for them, and 
that they will be welcome to attend, 
about one hundred very decent Jews 
came, and sat very attentively dur- 
ing divine service.” 

At Rodonov, “‘one very respecta- 
ble and learned Jew, who had receiv- 
ed tracts, came to see me, and we 
discussed the truths they contained 
for nearly three hours. He was well 
versed in the Talmud, and knew all 
the explanations the rabbins have 
given of those various scripture 
texts, but confessed at last it would 
be well if my manner of expounding 
the Scriptures were true. I remind- 
ed him of what David did, when he 
wanted to understand the word of 
God: he prayed, ‘ Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wonders 
out of thy Law: lead me, for thy 
truth’s sake, into the way everlast- 
ing :’ and admonished him to follow 
the example of David; then he 
would also, like him, be led into the 
way of life. At his request I gave 
him a New Testament, which he 
said he would willingly peruse. A 
very rich Jew from Bielsk visited 
me. I had much conversation with 
him about our most holy religion. 
He expressed a wish, that many may 
embrace this religion, then he would 
also join them; but, said he, I do not 
wish to be the first.” 

At Mitau, Mr. Moritz remarks ; 
«They paid the greatest attention 
to what I said, and some went away 
thankful for my address. Some of 
them visited me afterwards, telling 
me that I had been the means % 
opening their eyes, and that they 
shall follow my direction to p!4) 
to God to lead them into the truth; 
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and if He hear their prayer, they 
would become the disciples of 
Christ.” 

Mr. Friedenberg says, in a letter 
from Berlin,“ Ihave made the ac- 
quaintance of a very extraordina- 
ry man. Heisa Hungarian Rabbi, 
deeply versed in the Talmud, but 
who joins to his rabbinical know- 
ledge a most liberal spirit. He has 
been so active in the.cause of the 
New Synagogue, that he has become 
the object of severe persecutions 
from the old party, who were for- 
merly willing to present him with 
one of their most conspicuous Rab- 
biships. He has published a Hebrew 
book in defence of the New Syna- 
gogue, in which he has unknowingly 
advanced many aChristian sentiment. 
New synagogues are to be erect- 
ed at Prody in Poland, Vienna, Frank- 
forton the Mayne, and Carlsruhe ; 
from which latter place I have 
myself seen a letter, affirming that 
the only hindrance was the absence 
of a respectable member, but whose 
arrival was soon expected. I donot 
recollect whether I have already 
mentioned to you the opinion of 
some intelligent Jews, who affect to 
be neutral, *‘ That the next genera- 
tion of Jews will all enter the Chris- 
tian Church, and that the New Syna- 
gogue is the gradual transition to 
it’ If, by the Christian church be 
meant the external constitution of it, 
it must be confessed that the approx- 
imation is evident : but whether the 
cause of the Gospel will lose or gain 
by an access thus prepared and 
brought about, is another question. 
The following imperial edict, how- 
ever, if carried into full execution, is 
perfectly effectual towards the sup- 
Pression of the Talmud and the rab- 
binical system. ‘ His Majesty the 
Emperor (of Austria) has given the 
following order respecting the Israel- 
ites; The Rabbies are in future to 
be examined in the philosophical 
sciences and in religion before they 
are appointed to any charge, and, in 
return, their salaries shall be ade- 
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quate to the learning they possess. 
Further, the Prayer-books are to be 
translated into the language of the 
country, and all sermons and devo- 
tions are to be held in the same.— 
The Israelitish youth,moreover, shall 
henceforth partake fully of the pub- 
lic institutions for instruction, reli- 
gion excepted. In fine, the Israeli- 
tish subjects themselves are expect- 
ed to accelerate, by the induction of 
proper manners, professions, and 
other employments, the time when 
the state can treat them jike the rest 
of its subjects, and when their longer 
separation will be unnecessary.— 
Government will not fail to facilitate 
and encourage the use of means 
which may conduce to an end so aus- 
Picious to human society.’ (Vossian 
Newspaper, No. 8, Article Vienna, 
the 9th of February, 1820.) 

‘“ This edict, I am told, was enact- 
ed as early as 1811; but the old 
Jewish party availed themselves of 
the intervening great events, which 
naturally diverted the public atten- 
tion, to neglect the several injunc- 
tions so destructive to their beloved 
prejudices. <A dignitary of our es- 
tablished church has lately published 
a sermon, entitled, ‘ The Signs of 
the Times,’ in which he insinuates 
the expectation that the King (of 
Prussia) will follow the example of 
the Austrian Emperor.” 

But we must close our extracts 
from the Appendix, in order to in- 
troduce to our readers the excel- 
lent sermon preached at the last an 
niversary of the Society, by the Hon. 
and Rev. G. T. Noel, from that very 
appropriate passage, Luke ii. S0— 
32. ‘* Mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people ; a light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
of thy people Israel.’’ 

Mr. Noel thus explains the phrase, 
‘ my salvation”? used in his text :— 
‘“ The term ‘ salvation’ implies a 
connexion with some great evil, 
in order to give it a specific import. 
Thus, * salyation from famine,’ § sal- 
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vation from shipwreck ;’ and, as 
God is the great Arbiter of human 
destiny and events, and as earthly 
agents are but the machinery in His 
hands, by which He allots good or 
permits evil to His creatures, so eve- 
ry deliverance wrought for individu- 
als or nations, may be properly cal- 
led God’s salvation : but, in the his- 
tory of the world, there is one para- 
mount calamity, one overwhelming 
disaster, which, as it mocks the pow- 
er and defies the instrumentality of 
man to heal or to mitigate, so it has 
called forth the pity and invited the 
agency of God himself to effect its 
removal ; and it is the actual delive- 
rance from this one awful catastrophe 
which is called, emphatically and ex- 
clusively, ‘ His salvation.” 

Mr. Noel proceeds, a few pages 
further on, to shew the appropriate- 
ness of the distinctive terms “light” 
and “glory,” as connected with this 
salvation. ‘* The poor Gentile was, 
in contradistinction from the Jew, 
involved in spiritual darkness. Be- 
reft of all intercourse with God, the 
dim light of reason gleamed too faint- 
ly on his path to direct his course.— 
“A dark ‘covering was cast over all 
people, and a veil was spread over 
allnations.’ Though conscience still 
partially witnessed for God, yet was 
the knowledge of God banished from 
the world. The prince of darkness 
had usurped God’s dominion, and an 
idolatrous and base religion was uni. 
versally prevalent. ‘ All flesh had 
corrupted its way, and the Imagina- 
tions of the thoughts of every heart 
were only evil continually.’——The ef- 
fects of philosophy and of art threw 
indeed a soft embellishment over the 
manners ofafew. Thespeculations 
of the Academy and the Lyceum 
raised many a gigantic mind beyond 
the inadequate enjoyments of this 
transient world : but they could ac- 
credit no expectation of a better.— 
The force of genius marked its di- 
vine capacity, but its earthly and faul- 
tering declarations portrayed its 
perverted tendencies. The mind was 
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from above—the application of its 
powers was from Jdencath. The at. 
tributes of God, the character of 
man, the way of acceptance, the do. 
minion of death, the allotments of 
immortality, all that is consolatory 
toa weak and dying creature in the 
present exigency of his condition, 
and all that is most interesting to 
him in the prospect of his future 
existence—these points were alike 
shrouded in darkness—these were 
the subjects but of an obscure and 
wavering conjecture ; and the hu. 
man being, the once rightful lord of 
this lower world, with all his high 
pretensions and fine capacities, stood 
encircled by confusion, and doubt, 
and dismay—darkened in his under. 
standing, polluted in his affections, 


alienated from his God, and ignorant - 


of his future destiny. Such was the 
condition of the whole Gentile world: 
but we return to the glorious decla- 
ration ; ‘Mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation,’ ==" a light to lighten the 
Gentiles.’ 

“ The partition wall which had 
severed the Gentile from the Jew 
was broken down at the cross -of 
Christ, and the light of truth and love 
streamed upon a darkened world.— 
‘The day-spring from on high visit- 
ed us, to give light to them that sat 
in darkness and the shadow of death, 
and to guide our feet into the way of 
peace.” Christianity became the 
common property of man, the fount 
of his knowledge, the ground of his 
hope, the solace of his affliction, the 
ministry of his reconciliation.the char- 
ter of his felicity: Christianity emp- 
tied at his feet the treasures for 
which, during many a sad year, he 
had toiledin vain: Christianity solv- 
ed all his reasonable difficulties, re- 
moved all his fears, unraveiled his 
entangled history, and led him once 
more into glad communion with his 
God ! 

“Now the Gentile was enabled 
‘to offer a pure offering in righ- 
teousness’—to bury at once his sor 
rows and his sins in his Saviour’ 
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graves and to rise with Him to a 
new and holy life. Now the idola- 
ter was seen to cast away his gods, 
and the philosopher his speculations; 
and each found every aspiration of 
his soul more than satisfied in the 
doctrines of grace and of immortali- 
ty! And the poor and illiterate 
marked no exclusion here. The 
light was from heaven, and it stream - 
ed alike onall. Piailosophy had been 
exclusive—letters had been the in- 
heritance of the initiated—but ‘ to 
the poor was the Gospel preached.’ ” 
Mr. Noel proceeds to shew, that 
with the universality of this salva- 
tion was connected, in a peculiar 
manner, the peculiar glory of Israel. 
After tracing, with great animation, 
the ancient privileges of this people, 
and shewing the connexion of these 
with the advent of the promised Me- 
siah, he remarks :—* If eminent in- 
dividuals have ever been deemed to 
reflect the greatest lustre upon the 
vations which have given them birth ; 
ifthe great and the good have left 
their names to be embalmed in the 
grateful] recollections of their coun- 
uy; if they have given their high 
example as models for the imitation 
of afler ages—their virtues as bea- 
cons to guide the doubtful in times 
of darkness and of danger—in what 
terms shall we venture to tell of Him 
who claimed Judea as his native 
land, and lived and died amidst the 
descendants of Israel? For did ever 
man exhibit a character like his? 
In any land or age before his time 
did ever perfect wisdom manifest it. 
self to the world? ‘But in him 
Were hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.’ To his mind the 
Past, present, and future, were at 
once dfsclosed. ‘He knew what 
WaS in man.’ Before his inspection 
the human heart, in all its delu- 
‘tons, and its intricacies, and its 
Corrupuions, stood revealed. He 
delivered truth without any mix- 
lure of error, and he reasoned on that 
‘ruth without infirmity. By him 


vere actions weighed in the nicest 
Christ. Observ. App. 
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scales, and qualities estimated at 
thir real worth. He touched at 
once upon all the interests of man, 
and upon ail the attributes of God. 
He drew back the veil of futurity, 
and there disclosed each humap 
destiny—the bliss of heaven and the 
anguish of hell. He laid at rest the 
oft-agitated question which refers to 
man’s chief good ; and, with the equal 
force of authority and of mercy; 
asked, * What shall it profit a man, 
if he should gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? This is life 
eternal, to known Thee the only true 
God; and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast seni.’ 

‘‘Did ever virtue record its tri- 
umphs, as in his unparalleled histo- 
ry? Patient under injury, meek 
under provocation, disinterested in 
benevolence, generous in action, in- 
flexible in purpose, undaunted in 
danger, majestic in poverty, awful in 
the midst of surrounding contempt, 
dead to all selfish aggrandisement, 
and alive only to another’s joy, his 
mind bent upon his Father’s will, as 
the pole-star by which He steered 
his course through the waves which 
rolled around him, he could chal- 
lenge even vindictive malice and 
Satanic subtlety to affix one spot on 
his untarnished fame! ‘* Which of 
you convinceth me of sin ?’ 

‘Or did ever fower erect its bene. 
ficent trophies in a disastrous world, 
as in his eventful destiny? At his 
command the blind received his 
sight, the deaf heard, and the lepers 
were Cleansed; at his bidding the 
grave yielded back its dead, and the 
billows of the deep sunk into a calm. 
‘Il am He that was dead and am alive 
again, and have the keys of hell and 
death !’ In the very ebb of earthly 
comfort, in the very weakness of 
expiring nature, if his munificence 
was undiminished, so was his power 
uncontrolled. His latest accents 
consoled a dying sinner, and enrich- 
ed a bankrupt with the unfading 
crown of paradise.” 

But, resumes Mr. Noel, “ The 
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sounds of gratulation which pro- 
claimed the advent of the Son of man, 
have proved to the descendants of 
Abraham the very knell of their na- 
tional distinctions. In the rejection 
of their Messiah they filled up the 
measure of their iniquities, and ere 
long they sunk beneath the frown of 
God and the instrumentality of in- 
vading foes.—Oh where is now the 
nation once beloved of God? Oh 
where the land once the fruitful 
paradise of the earth? How desolate 
that scene of ancient grandeur ! how 
degraded all its importance ! how 


faded all its splendour ! The bright- 


ness which Christianity shed over a 
benighted world soon gleamed no 
more upon the very plains whence 
the original glory issued! Palestine 
became the prey of tenfold darkness 
and desolation! Their civil and re- 
ligious polity destroyed, their tem- 
ple laid in ruins, their people dimi- 
nished by cruel massacres, their 
children led into captivity and scat- 
tered through every region of the 
earth, they live the continued and 
awful monuments of Heaven’s righ- 
teous retribution! To this very day 
they roam the world, a scorn and a 
proverb, consigned by more than the 
tacit verdict of the human race to 
contempt and degradation. Yet 
is there not some mystery concealed 
in this very state of abject infamy ? 
Separated from the nations among 
whom they have lived; yea, posses- 
sed of some strange repulsive prin. 
ciple which operates under every 
climate and people; is there no cha- 
racter of a Divine interposition, no 
trace of a guiding Providence, con- 
nected with their unusual destiny? 
May no hidden mercy be treasured 
up, no future blessing be concealed, 
for this people, ‘scattered’ as they now 
are, and * peeled, and trodden down 
of men?’ Yes, my brethren, Ema- 
nuel is yet to be ‘the glory of his 
Israel.? ‘ The gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance.’ The 
time of mercy lingers not: the day 
of restoration is at hand. ‘Ip a little 
wrath have I hid my face from thee, 
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saith Jehovah, but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy upon 
thee.’ ” | 

Under the guidance of the inspir- 
ed declarations, Mr. Noel FOES on 
to contemplate a scene of greater 
triumph in behalf of the Jewish Na. 
tion, than all the history of their 
former fame. He then feelingly 
apostrophizes them as follows :— 

“Children of outcast Israel! ac- 
cept the wishes, the hopes, the 
prayers, the sympathies of the Gen- 
tile church. We sigh over your 
prostrate greatnesS: we compas- 
sionate your desolate condition. Too 
long have you collected the sad 
materials for your hostility to Christ, 
from the scorn and violence of those 
who have professed his name: too 
long have you seen in Christianity 
the semblance of devotion, but the 
reality of oppression: forgive our 
wrongs, and receive our regrets! 
We trace our own blessings to their 
fountain, and we find that fountain 
first opened in that very land from 
which you have been proudly driven! 
Your future glory has been our im- 
mediate light. Degraded by idola. 
try—the victims of conjecture, and 
the slaves of iniquity—we have 
found elevation, mercy, hope, only 
through our participation in your 
privileges! If* the lines are fallen to 
us in pleasant places, and we have a 
goodly heritage,’ that heritage was 
once all your own; and it shall be 
your own again. On your nation, 
scattered for your sins, is still fixed 
the paternal eye of God, Still are 
you beloved for your fathers’ sakes; 
and long as has been your dwelling 
in the furnace of affliction, the flames 
have not consumed you, because 
though unseen and unbeloved, your 
Redeemer has been with you, and 
his heart has been turned towards 
you ! That Blood which your fathers 
shed shall yet prove the fou 


tain in which al] your sins shall 
be washed away: that Love which 
you madly scorned shail bury 
the deeps 
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ly set at nought shall be the banner 
under whose folds you shall be led 
on to victory and to happiness: those 
Feet you nailed to the cross shall 

et stand on the hallowed mountain 
of Jerusalem, and the ‘ place of their 
rest shall be glorious.’ ” 

Afier shewing the claims which 
the Jews have, in common with the 
heathen, tothe pity and exertions of 
the Christian world, he adds :—* But, 
in truth, there are claims which the 
Jew can urge in which the Gentile 
cannot Share. In advocating the cause 
of Israel, I would ask, and strongly 
too, Is the account of justice towards 
that nation settled? Is the long ar- 
rear of Gentile gratitude to that na- 
tion discharged ? For te what bless- 
ing shall we refer in the long cata- 
logue of our own mercies, which we 
have not derived from Israel ? 

‘“ Amidst the sorrows and vicissi- 
tudes of life, do we find daily con- 
solations from God? Under the ter- 
rors of conscience, do we behold a 
peaceful asylum in the cross of 
Christ? By the bed of dying worth, 
or at the oft-frequented grave of de- 
parted friendship, do we wipe away 
our tears in the prospect of a sure 
and certain hope of a resurrection 
to the life eternal? From whence 
doall these consolations flow ? They 
flow to us from Judah. The Vo- 
lume of God was penned by Jewish 
hands: the Gospel was proclaimed 
by Jewish lips: yea, that Sacred Vic- 
tim on the cross——the world’s only 
hope, the sinners’s only joy—wears 
not even He the lineaments of the 
children of Abraham? And, with- 
out the blush of self-abasement, can 
we speculate any longer on our in- 
difference to the Jewish cause, and 
coldly complain that we feel not here 
that energy of sympathy which we 
can feel on other appeals to our com- 
passion? I solemnly declare, my 
brethren, that I consider this luke- 
warmness of Christians to the wel- 
fare of Israel to be a strong proof of 
the depravity of the human heart— 
to be a fearful illustration of that 
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principle of ingratitude by which 
we have all cast off our allegiance 
to our Common Benefactor and our 
God !” 

With one other claim in their be- 
half Mr. Noel concludes his appeal, 
and with this we also conclude our 
extracts from this animated and af- 
fectionate sermon.—** Think, then, 
my brethren, of all their former 
grandeur, and contrast it with their 
present desolation. Such a contrast 
raises, even under ordinary circum- 
stances, a kecn emotion inthe hu- 
man heart. No sympathy is so 
strong as that which is drawn forth 
by fallen greatness. The extent of 
the ruin is the very measure of that 
emotion. Why does the traveller 
fondly linger amidst the scenes of 
ancient art, or power, or influence ? 
Why for so many a year have the 
poet and the philosopher wandered 
amidst the fragments of Athens or 
of Rome ? why paused, with strange 
and kindling feelings, amidst their 
broken columns—their mouldering 
temples—their deserted plains? It 


is because their day of glory is past. 


It is because their name is obscured— 
their power is departed—their in- 
fluence is lost! The gloomy con- 
trast casts a shade over the renown 
and the destiny of man, 

“Similar emotions have, indeed, 
been often felt amidst the scenes of 
Jewish fame. The forsaken banks 
of Jordan where the Psalmist once 
might tune his lyre, and utter his 
prophetic songs—the blighted plains 
of Galilee, where the Saviour might 
often bend his lonely steps to cheer 
the widow’s dwelling—the ruined 
city, once the terror of surrounding 
nations—-the forgotten temple, 
whose walls once echoed back the 
accents of that voice ‘which spake 
as never man spake,’—these images 
and memorials of former days have 
often produced a solemn sadness in 
the minds of those who have visited 
the shores of Palestine; and their 
feelings have responded to the af- 
fecting complaint, * Thy holy cities 
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are a wilderness; Zion is a wilder- 
ness; Jerusalem is a desolation. 
Our holy and our beautiful house, 
where our fathers praised Thee, is 
burned up with fire, and all our 
pleasant things are laid waste.’ 

‘* But is there noemphasis of sad- 
ness to be found in the sordid and 
degraded state of those who wander 
through the world forgotten and for- 
lorn, though once the honoured ser- 
vants, the favoured children of the 
Lord ? 

‘*Shall the sculptured stone, the 
broken shaft, the time-worn capital, 
even the poor fragments of some 
profane sanctuary—shal] these af- 
fect so deeply the heart, and shall 
the moral ruin, the spiritual decay, 
the symptoms of eternal perdition, 
shall these vestiges of desolation ex- 
cite no feeling in our bosoms ? 


Oh ! where a sight shall shuddering sor- 
row find 
Sad as the ruins of the human mind ? 


And where is a ruin to be found so 
mournful and so complete, as that 
which the moral aspect of Judah 
now presents to our view?” 


ee 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILYSOCIETY. 


We presented, in our Number for 
June, a brief abstract of the last 
year’s proceedings of this Society, 
and have since had occasion to no- 
tice with approbation Mr. Scott’s 
sermon prefixed to its Eighth Re- 
port. A few. additional particulars 
will not, however, be uninteresting 
to those of our readers who duly 
appreciate the importance of this 
institution. Were our own coun- 
try, and our own language out of the 
question, there would still be an ob- 
vious necessity for such a society to 
march in the train of our Bible and 
Missionary institutions, and to trans- 
late and disseminate the invaluable 
formularies of our church, wherever 
an opening is made for their recep- 
tion. Noother society devotes its 
efforts wholly to the highly impor- 
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tant and unexceptionable object of 
circulating our established formula. 
ries without note or comment—an 
object of incalculable and greatly in- 
creasing Importance, now that so 
many Christian churches are begin- 
ning to be planted among the heathen, 
to whom our prayer-book, next to 
the holy Scriptures, is the greatest 
treasure which can be introduced. 
If the zealous members of oyr 
church would seriously weigh this 
consideration, the patronage of this 
Society, which has been hitherto ra- 
ther select than extensive, would 
proportionably increase. 

The Committee report, that they 
continue to receive great encourage- 
ment in translating the Homilies into 
foreign languages. [thank God,” 
writes a clergyman from the coast of 
the Archipelago, * that this work has 
been commenced. For countries to 
be reformed, the Homilies have, in 
my mind, a decided advantage over 
all the tracts which are usually dis- 
seminated. They not only teach 
the doctrines of the Gospel, but ex- 
pose errour; they openly and ex- 
pressly oppose idolatry, and rise up, 
as it were, a great army, to cut 
down the groves and level the altars 
of superstition. Notwithstanding 
the violent opposition of some—the 
Popish priests—who seem to love 
darkness rather than light, I am hap- 
py to inform you, that the spark is 
not extinguished: the flax. still 
smokes ; the spirit of inquiry is yet 
alive in this once highly favoured 
land. Many will openly acknow- 
ledge their having fallen into error, 
their ignorance and want of instruc- 
tion; and many more, who seem to 
glow with an ardent desire to have 
their understandings more enlight- 
ened that they may distinguish truth 
from error, begin to discern moreé 
clearly between bought absolutions 
and the atoning blood of Christ. 
Pray send me, therefore, as many 
Homilies in French, Italian, and mo- 
dern Greek, as you can spare. — 
This call was obeyed with alacrity ; 
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and the same correspondent writes 
in reply, ** Be assured, that the do- 
nation Of Homilies was highly ac- 
ceptable. As the Greeks are not, 
like the Romans, prohibited from 
perusing religious books printed in 
Protestant countries, they réccive 
our Homilies in Greek and Italian 
with the greatest pleasure. Some- 
times even a priest will beg some : 
in fact, they are universally receiv- 
ed. For the Greeks and Romans 
our Homilies—founded on the Scrip- 
tures, and supported by the first fa- 
thers and martyrs of the Christian 
church—eare of al] tracts the best 
calculated. But what is the quan- 
tity, with which you have favoured 
me, when the immense sphere for 
their distribution—namely, aljl the 
islands of the Archipelago, and the 
populous coasts of Asia Minor and 
of Greece—are considered ! Yet the 
seed sown js good; and, though 
small, it will, as we may fairly hope, 
produce fruit a hundred fold.’’ 

At Amsterdam and Ostend, Gib- 
raltar, Sierra Leone, and the Cape ; 
in Madras, Calcutta, Ceylon, and 
China; in Canada, and other parts 
ot America also, the endeavours of 
this Society have been used to lead 
our countrymen into a clear and ex- 
perimental knowledge of the provi- 
sions of God's grace. 

The Committee received very ur- 
gent applications for Prayer-books 
and Homily-tracts, from persons 
about to depart as settlers to the 
Cape of Good Hope. But they ex- 
press their unfeigned regret, that 
the means placed within their reach 
vere greatly disproportioned to the 
wants to be relieved: 125 Prayer- 
books, 200 enlarged Psalters, and 
3,700 Homily-tracts, constituted as 
large a donation as the funds of the 
Society could possibly afford. 

The editions of the Common 
Praver in Welsh and in Irish, our 
readers are already informed, have 
been completed, and put into circu- 
culation. 


The Committee advert to com- 
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munications received from India, on 
the subject of translations into some 
of the languages of the East. The 
Rev. Marmaduke Thompson, one of 
the Honourable Company’s chaplains 
at Madras, having been informed by 
Mr. Fenn of this Society’s desire to 
aid in procuring translations, or in 
reprinting those already made, in 
India, writes thus to the Secretary : 
“] rejoice in the communication 
made to me by Mr. Fenn. We do 
indeed want assistance of this kind, 
especially for the benefit of that in- 
teresting people, the Syrian Chris- 
tians of Travancore.” ‘In May 
last,” he continues, *“ the Resident, 
Colonel Munro, wrote thus to me : 
‘The translation of the English 
Liturgy is much required. The Sy- 
rians are ready to adofitit; and its 
general introduction into their chur- 
ches is exceedingly necessary for 
the purpose of effecting the entire 
abolition of the Roman Catholic usa- 
ges that may prevail. In fact, next 
to the translation of the Scriptures, 
I consider that of the English Litur- 
zy to be one of the most important 
objects to be accomplished.” 

The Committee mention with 
much pleasure Dr. Rottler’s Tamul 
version of the Prayer-book—the first 
complete version in any of the lan- 
guages of India. The price of it is 
four pagodas, 1/. 12s. sterling. The 
edition also contains but 1000 copies; 
a number which, considering the nu- 
merous Tamul congregations in alt 
the South, and Ceylon, will be soon 
expended ; and then it will be highly 
desirable to procure another edition, 
of a smaller and cheaper size. The 
Malayalim Prayer-book, it was hoped, 
was advancing prosperously in the 
hands of the Rev. Mr. Spring the 
chaplain of Tellichery, and the 
Church Missionaries, Mr. Norton 
and Mr. Bailey. 


The issue of Prayer-books, Psul- 
ters, and the Book of Homilies from 
the Society’s depository, during the 
last year, has been as follows: En- 
glish Prayer-books, 9,372; Irish 
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Prayer-books, 170; Welsh, 333 ; 
Greek Prayer-books, 12.—Of en- 
Jarged Psalters, 978 copies; of com- 
mon Psalters, 448. And during the 
same period, 171 copies of the Book 
of Homilies in octavo have been dis- 
posed of ; 82 in duodecimo; and in 
folio, 15 ;—making the total issue of 
bound books, during twelve months, 
11,581. 

Of Homily-tracts, the Committee 
report an increased issue, to the 
amount of 4000. The whole num- 
ber of these, together with the Ar- 
ticles of Religion in the same form, 
which have been sold or distributed 
since May 1819, is 34,545. Of the 
Ordination Services—which the So- 
ciety has lately printed as a tract, 
and which, as soon as practicable, 
will be inserted in all the Prayer. 
books issued by this institution——179 
copies have been sold; making the 
entire number of tracts dispersed, 
during twelve months, 34,714. 

The Committee are much encou- 
raged by that spirit of brotherly love 
which they sometimes most unex- 
pectedly meet with, in those whom 
they find engaged in the same work. 
The following letter from Charles- 
ton, is a pleasing instance of it. 

“It affords me no ordinary plea- 
sure,’ says the writer, “to commu- 
nicate the accompanying resolution 
of the Board of Trustees of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity in South 
Carolina. Understanding that there 
is a Society in England, which em- 
braces, among other objects, the dis- 
tribution of the Prayer-book of the 
Church of England among British 
Seamen, the Board are desirous, if 
they can, to be instrumental in pro- 
moting this laudable undertaking. 
As the course of trade is constantly 
bringing the sea-faring people of 
your country to this port; and as, 
in numerous instances, they are des- 
titute of this excellent manual of 
devotion, the Board would rejoice, if 
it be consistent with your plan, to be 
the agents for distributing it here, 
among such objects of your bounty, 
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and under such regulations, as you 
might prescribe. Chat delicacy, 
which springs from Christian coy. 
tesy, in the spirit of Christian cha. 
rity, and which we are assured you 
will duly appreciate, forbids our of. 
fering to the subjects of Great Byj. 
tain, who are members of her pa. 
tional Established €hurch, the Book 
of Common Prayer adopted by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.—Receive, 
gréntlemen, from this Board, the as. 
surance of their high regard for all 
those institutions, which, having 
sprung up under the influence and 
patronage of your church, are daily 
and hourly sowing the precious seeds 
of eternal life in this valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

Appended to the Report are va. 
rious communications from the 
friends and correspondents of the 
Society. Among other documents we 
notice the Second Report of the Bris. 
tol Auxiliary Association ; which, 
during the year, had distributed 1200 
copies of select Homilies, particu- 
larly those * On Good Order and 
Obedience,”’ and “ Against Disobe. 
dience and Wilful Rebellion.” This 
Association has also disposed of up- 
wards of a thousand Prayer-books 
and Psalters of various descriptions. 
Of these, a considerable number 
have been purchased by Cornish S:i- 
lors who frequent the port of Bris- 
tol ; and a large donation of Prayer: 
books and Homilies has been sent, 
by a benevolent individual, to South 
Afvica, for the use of persons who 
lately left Bristol to settle in that 
country. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Committee of the Church Mis 
sionary Society report an increases 
during its twentieth year, both In 
its funds and its‘ labours. The 
steady progress of the Society they 
attribute to the blessing of 6° 
on the wide diffusion and constaM 
supply of intelligence respecting 
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the awful condition of the heathen, 
and the efforts of Christians for their 
conversion ; and to the forcible ap- 
peals, both in the pulpit and at public 
meetings, of the friends of the insti- 
tution, to many of whom the Report 
pays a just tribute of acknowledg- 
ment. 

Associations have been formed, 
during the year, at Chester, for the 
city and county; at Dudley, in Wor- 
cestershire ; at Yeovil and at Wel- 
lington, in Somersetshire ; at Wey- 
mouth, for Wey mouth and Melcombe 
Regis; and at Wakefield. Ladies’ 
Associations have been established 
at HulJ, and at Stonehouse. Branch 
Associations have been formed at 
Sudbury, at Melbourne, at Torquay, 
at Dawlish, and at Whittington.— 
The Associations before in action 
have continued, and in various in- 
stances enlarged, their exertions and 
contributions. —The Hibernian Auxi- 
liary Society has raised in the year 
no less than 2000/.; a proof that great 
interest has been excited in Ireland 
in the cause of missions. Of the an- 
niversary meeting in Dublin, the 
Secretary writes,—* It was indeed a 
glorious day: the feeling of thank- 
fulness and joy for the events of the 
last year, and of humble supplication 
for a continuance of God’s favour and 
of warm attachment to our national 
church, was most gratifying.” From 
the Report delivered on that occa- 
sion, it appeared that not fewer than 
twenty-six associations had been 
formed, during the year, in various 
parts of Ireland; and that the re- 
ceipts of the Auxiliary, for the year, 
had amounted to 2513/. 17s. 10d. 
Irish currency, equal to 21992. 13s. 
id. sterling. 

The following legacies have been 
announced in the course of the year: 
—Mr. T. Richardson, 500/. five per 
cents;——the Rev. John Greig, 500/. 
free of legacy duty ;—Mr. T. Coxon, 
500/. three per cents ;—the Rev. J. 
Neilson, 1204.;—T. Hodson, Esq. 
500l, free of legacy duty; with 


several smalier bequests. 
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The Committee advert to the late 
national collections for the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and remark, with peculiar pleasure, 
that the most active and unwearied 
friends of the Church Missionary 
Society among the clergy have rank- 
ed with the most strenuous and suc- 
cessful advocates of the Incorporated 
Society. Upwards of 43,000/. had 
been raised for the Incorporated So. 
ciety ; and, notwithstanding the ef- 
fect which their exertions in this 
sister cause must have had on the 
ability of some of the Society’s 
friends to render their accustomed 
aid, the income of the twentieth year 
has advanced from 28,000/. to 30,0002. 
The expenditure has amounted to 
31,0002. In detailing the particulars 
of this expenditure, the Committee 
first advert to the head of Missiona- 
ries and Students. Various labourers, 
dismissed during the former year, 
had arrived at their respective desti- 
nations: others had set forward to 
different missions. Death and sick- 
ness had weakened several of the sta- 
tions ; notwithstanding which, how- 
ever, the labourers now acting in 
connexion with the Society amount 
to about 200. Of these, thirty-two 
are clergymen; one haif, of the En- 
glish Church; and the other half, of 
the Lutheran. Of these clergymen, 
twenty-two are married. The re- 
mainder of these labourers consist of 
readers of the Scriptures, catechists, 
schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, and 
settlers—European and Native. 

About fifty persons have offered 
themselves in the course of the last 
year, as candidates for the missionary 
service : nearly a third of these have 
been received. Several have been 
already admitted to holy orders, and 
are now fulfilling the duties of the 
ministry on curacies: others are 
studying under the direction of cler- 
gymen; and others are preparing 
for service under the Society, in the 
seminary at Basle. A house has 
been taken in the parish of Islington, 
for the especial accommodation of 
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such students and missionaries as it 
might be requisite to have for any 
time in London. To this house Mr. 
and Mrs. Bickersteth have removed ; 
the house in Salisbury Square con- 
tinues appropriated to carrying on 
the business of the Society. 
MISSIONS. 

The two hundred labourers just 
mentioned are distributed among 
eight missions; the West Africa, 
the Mediterranean, the North India, 
the South India, the Western India, 
the Ceylon, the Australasia, and the 
West Indies. In these different 
missions, between 9000 and 10,000 
children are under education, and 
many thousand adults bear the glad 
tidings of salvation: of these many 
hundreds make a credible profession 
of Christianity, and adorn the Gospel 
of God their Saviour. Our notices 
of them must necessarily be brief.— 
Indeed, many of the chief facts re- 
lated have already appeared in our 
pages, and will therefore be passed 
over in the present abstract. 

The mission on the coast of JVes- 
tern Africa, as is well known, is one 
of peculiar difficulty; arising, in 
some measure, from the insalubrity 
of the climate to Europeans, but 
chiefly from the ruinous influence of 
the Slave Trade. The suspension of 
the Susoo and Bullom parts of this 
mission, principally in consequence 
of the late revival of that iniquitous 
traffic, was stated in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Reports. There is 
no hope of their renewal, with any 
prospect of extensive and permanent 
success, till that trade shall receive 
its last blow: in the mean time, 
the disappointments of the Society 
from this quarter continue to be 
abundantly remunerated by the in- 
creasing success of its labours among 
the liberated Negroes assembled 
within the colony of Sierra Leone, 

The intended journey into the 
Bassa country, meniioned in the last 
Report, had been effected. Mr. 
accompanied by William 
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Tamba and William Davis, with 
other natives, travelled Nearly 409 
miles down the coast, more than a 
third of the distance between tie 
colony and Cape Coast. Tamba and 
Davis addressed their countrymen 
and frequently with much effect - 
the Bassa country, in particular, their 
reception was highly favourable; 
and there Is every hope of establish. 
ing a mission there at some future Op- 
portunity.—There are several other 
places also where missionaries would 
be well received. The Committee 
have desired that the natives admit. 
ted into the Society’s service should 
be habituated, on a_ well-digesied 
plan, to visit their country-people 
either in or out of the colony, and in 
kecping schools in native villages in 
the colony. They are satisfied that 
it would not be advisable to send na- 
tive Christians alone, to reside in 
their respective countries, until they 
Shall have gained some general 
knowledge of men and things, and be 
tolerably well grounded in enlarged 
views of Christianity, and have given 
decisive evidence of its enlightened 
and steady influence on their own 
minds, A competent acquaintance 
with the system of mutual instruc. 
tion is also of prime necessity to such 
nen; and the Committee wish them 
to attend some of ihe schools till they 
become familiar with its details, 

On the subject of Native Missiona- 
ries, the Committee quote, from the 
last report of the Hibernian Auxilia- 
ry, the following remarks :—* The 
Slave Trade, which, like the [fabled] 
Upas, blasts all that is wholesome in 
its vicinity, has, In one important in- 
Stance, been here overruled for good. 
It has been made the means of assem- 
bling on one spot, and that on a Chris- 
tian soil, individuals from almost 
every nation of the Western Coast of 
Africa. It has been made the meats 
of introducing to civilization and 
religion many hundreds from the 
interior of that vast continent, who 
bad never seen the face of a Whit¢ 
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man, or heard the name of Jesus. 
And it will be made the means,under 
God, of sending to nations beyond the 
Niger and the Zaire native missiona- 
ries, who will preach the Redeemer 
inthe uttermost parts of that country, 
and enable their countrymen to hear 
in their own tongue the wonderful 
works of God. European avarice and 
native profligacy leave no part of 
Africa unexplored for victims ; and 
these slaves, rescued by our cruisers 
and landed on the shores of our colo- 
ny, are received by our missionaries, 
and placed in their schools. Not only 
by this means is positive good effect- 
ed, but valuable information as to the 
country is procured—the various 
native languages can be compared 
and analyzed—and gratitude and 
knowledge, under the Divine bless- 
ing, convert the ferocious or the 
despairing captive into the active and 
zealous missionary.” 

In reference to the Slave Trade, 
the Committee rejoice, that, while 
the colony of Sierra Leone acts as a 
severe Check on this iniquitous traf- 
fic, and the rising strength of the new 
settlement at St. Mary’s in the Gam- 
bia would tend to control the French 
smugglers on the northern parts of 
the coast, the Americans, on the 
southern, would in future be watched 
by a colony of their own; a settle- 
ment of free Blacks from the United 
States being then about to be formed, 
with views similar to those which led 
to the establishment of that of Sier- 
ra Leone. We have already men- 
tioned the temporary reverses which 
have attended the execution of this 
benevolent design. 

The colony of Sierra Leone con. 
tinues to advance in civilization, and 
in the influence of religion on its 
newly acquired inhabitants, to whose 
number the zeal of his majesty’s 
officers in repressing the Slave Trade 
makes frequent and large additions ; 
and these emancipated victims of 
cruelty and avarice are immediately 
placed under one or other of the 
Christ. Obsery. App. 
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Christian teachers labouring in the 
colony. 

The Society, as has been stated, 
had lost several valuable labourers 
at this station; Mr. Barrett, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesty, Mr. Cates, and the Rev. 
J. Collier. They all died in peace— 
confiding in the wisdom and good- 
ness of Him to whom are committed 
all things in this world and in the 
world to come, leaving their last tes- 
timony to the truth of those immor- 
tal hopes which they had gone to 
proclaim to the heathen. ‘ I believe,” 
Says a surviving brother, “I speak 
the feelings of most of our remain- 
ing few, when I say, that we are not 
disheartened, but encouraged: and 
if we are so who stand in jeopardy 
every hour, you will not do well to be 
cast down. We are few and weak. 
Send us faithful and zealous men ! 
Send us another Cates—an Elisha, 
instead of our Elijah! May the 
Lord of the harvest put such la- 
bourers in your way ! These things 
should not move us. His counsel 
Shall stand, and He will do all 
his pleasure. As the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the church, 
so may it be here. You may hear, 
perhaps, next of my removal; and 
another may take up his pen to 
write of me. But, be it so! May I 
be but faithful to Him who has said, 
Where I am, there shall also my 
servant be !” 

The removal of the Christian Insti- 
tution, from Leicester Mountain to 
Regent’s Town, was considered to be 
a measure of great promise ; and it 
has since been carried into effect. 

Ten stations in the colony are now 
occupied by missionaries and teachers 
connected with the Society. The co- 
lonial schools in Freetown are under 
the care of Mr. and Mrs. Beckley 
and Mary Bouffler; assisted by 
George Fox and Mrs. Fox, native 
teachers. In the eastern part of the 
colony, bordering on the Timmanees, 
at Kissey, the Rev. G. R. Nylander, 
the minister, has under him Stephen 
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Caulker, a native usher; and Mrs, 
Wenzel has charge of the girl’s 
school. At Waterloo, the Rey. J. G. 
Wilhelm and Mrs. Wilhelm are sta. 
tioned; and Mr. and Mrs. Lisk at 
Hastings. At Kent, Mr. and Mrs. 
Randle are placed in charge of the 
inhabitants: at Charlotte, are Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor; and, at Leopold, 
the Rev. Melchior Renner, Mrs. 
Renner, and William Allen a native 
assistant. At Regent’s Town,the Rev. 
William Johnson is assisted by Mr. 
Bull, by his sister Hannah Johnson, 
and by the three natives before men- 
tioned, Tamba, Davis, and Noah: at 
Gloucester, are the Rev. Henry 
Diiring and Mrs. Diiring ; and, at 
Wilberforce, the Rev. Henry Charles 
Decker ;—in all, twenty-eight Chris- 
tian labourers; from whom many 
thousands of Negroes, recently libe- 
rated from slave ships, hear the truths 
ofthe Gospel; and under whom, up- 
ward of 2000 scholars, adults and chil- 
dren, are in a course of constant in- 
struction. The Rev. T.R.Garnsey and 
the Rev. S. Flood had been appoint- 
ed by Government, on the recom- 
mendation of the Society, to succeed 
Messrs. Garnon and Collier, as first 
and second chaplains. 
We cannot go far into details; but 
we must not omit a slight notice of 
the cheering prospects at Regent’s 
Town, though we have already often 
alluded to the subject. Mr. Johnson 
was appointed to the care of Regent’s 
Town, in the month of June 1816. 
On looking narrowly into the actual 
condition of the people entrusted to 
his care, he felt great discourage- 
ment. Natives of twenty-two diffe- 
rent nations were there collected to- 
rether; and a considerable number 
of them bad been but recently libe- 
rated from the holds of slave-vessels : 
they were greatly prejudiced against 
one another, and in a state of conti- 
nual hostility, with no Common me. 
dium ofintercourse but a little broken 
English. When clothing was given 
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to them, they would sell it, or throw 
it away: it was difficult to induce 
them even to put it on; and it was 
not found practicable to introduce it 
among them, till led to it by the ex. 
ample of Mr. Johnson’s servant gir!. 
None of them, on their first arriya} 
seemed to live in the state of mar. 
riage : some were soon afterward 
married by the late Mr. Butscher- 
but all the blessings of the marriage 
state, and of female purity, appeared 
to be quite unknown when Mr. John- 
son arrived among them. In some 
huts, ten of them were crowded to- 
gether; and, in others, even fifteen 
and twenty: many of them were 
ghastly as skeletons: six or eight 
sometim 2s died in one day; and only 
six infants were born during the 
year, Superstition, in various forms, 
tyrannized over their minds; many 
devil’s houses sprung up ; and all 
placed their security in wearing gre- 
grees. Scarcely any desire of im- 
provement was discernible: for a 
considerable time, there were hardly 
five or six acres of Jand brought un- 
der cultivation ; and some who wish- 
ed to cultivate the soil were deterred 
from doing so by the fear of being 
plundered of the produce. Some 
would live in the woods, apart from 
society ; and others subsisted by 
thieving and plunder: they would 
steal poultry and pigs from any who 
possessed them, and would eat them 
raw; and not a few of them, par- 
ticularly those of the Ebo nation, 
the most savage of them all, would 
prefer any kind of refuse-meat to 
the rations which they received from 
Government. But by the blessing 
of God on the zealous and affec- 
tionate labours of his servants, 
even the Ebos are now Civilized 
and marvied ; are steady, sober, and 
industrious in their conduct; are 
become clean and decent in their 
persons, and attend the public wor- 
ship of God; and some of them 
are regular aid hopeful commun: 
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cants. This change in the Ebo peo- 
ple, in particular illustrates, in a re- 
markable manner, the efficacy of 
Christian instruction, under the Di- 
vine blessing, in civilizing and ele- 
yating the most abject of mankind. 

But, in fact, the improvement in 
the whole body of the liberated Ne- 
groes assembled at Regent’s Town 
is truly surprising. The greater 
number were not, indeed, sunk into a 
state of degradation so low as that of 
the Ebos; but the description al- 
ready givenof them will sufficiently 
shew, that, on all human calcula- 
tion, but little success could ‘be ex. 
pected 5 and that little, but by ‘slow 
degrees. 

Regent’s Town is laid out with re- 
gularity : nineteen streets are form- 
ed, and are made plain and level, with 
good roads round the town. A large 
stone church rises in the midst of the 
habitations : a government-house, a 
parsonage-house, a hospital, school- 
houses, store-houses, a bridge of 
several arches, some native dwell- 
ings, and other buildings, all of stone, 
are either finished or on the point of 
being so. But the state of cultiva- 
tion further manifests the industry 
of the people: all are farmers; gar- 
dens, fenced in, are attached to every 
dwelling : all the land in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood is under culti- 
vation, and pieces of land even to the 
distance of three miles: there are 
many rice-fields ; and, among the 
other vegetables raised for food, are 
cassadas, plantains, coco, yams, cof: 
fee, and Indian corn. Of fruits, 
they have bananas, oranges, limes, 
pine-apples, ground-nuts,guavas, and 
papaws : of animals, there are hor- 
ses, cows, bullocks, sheep, goats, 
pigs, ducks, and fowls. A daily 
market is held, for the sale of arti- 
cles; and, on Saturdays, this market 
is large and general.—Many of ,the 
Negroes, besides the cultivation of 
the ground, have learned and exer- 
cise various trades ; 50 of them are 
masons and bricklayers; 40, carpen- 
penters; 30, sawyers : 30, shingle- 
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makers ; 20, tailors ; 4, blacksmiths ; 
and 2, butchers. In these various 
ways, upward of 000 of them main- 
tain themselves ; and have been 
enabled, in this short space of time, 
by the fruits of their own produc- 
tive industry, to relic ‘e from all 
expense, on their personal account, 
that Government to which they pay 
the most grateful allegiance. 

The appearance and manners of 
the people have improved in an 
equal degree. They are all now de- 
cently clothed: almost all the fe- 
males have learned to make their 
own clothing. About 400 couple are 
married. They were accustomed to 
spend their nights in dancing and 
drumming, after the heathenish 
fashion of their countries: not a 
drum is now left in the town. In 
six months, only six deaths occur. 
red; while, in three months, forty- 
two children were born. Not an 
oath had been heard in the town, to 
Mr. Johnson’s knowledge, for the 
last twelve months; nor had any 
drunkenness been witnessed. The 
attendance on public worship is re- 
gular and large—three times on the 
Sunday ; On an average, not less than 
1200 or 1300 Negroes, while Mr. 
Johnson’s first congregation amount- 
ed but to nine. At morning and 
evening daily prayers, not less than 
five hundred are present. The 
schools, which opened with 90 boys 
and 50 girls, with S6 adults, now 
contain upward of 500 scholars. 

These were great encouragements 
to Mr. Johnson in his labours: but 
this is far from all. Religion has 
made great progress among them: 
great numbers, after due probation, 
have been baptized. All have aban- 
coned polygamy, gregrees, and devil- 
worship. The baptized are in the 
habit of regularly partaking of the 
Lord’s supper. The converts are 
earnest for the salvation of their 
country-people, and are continually 
going to them to persuade them to 
embrace the Gospel: and they are 
equally anxious for their mutual 
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edification; Mr. Johnson seldom 


visiting a sick communicant without 
finding some of his Christian breth. 
ren or sisters there, employed in offi- 


ces of devotion or charity. So strik- 
ing and remarkable, indeed, has been 
the influence of the Divine Word, 
that Mr. Johnson has withheld from 
the Society many of the indications 
of Divine grace among his Negroes, 
lest they should appear incredible. 
And let it not be forgotten that it 
has been the plain and simple preach- 
ing of the mercy of God, as display- 
ed in Christ Jesus, which has been 
rendered the instrument of quicken- 
ing and giving efficacy to the bene- 
volent measures of Government, and 
of producing this mighty change. 
In Negro towns, where, for want of 
ministers, the Gospel has been but 
unfrequently or irregularly preach- 
ed, the natives are far behind in ci- 
vilization and in all the benefits of 
social and domestic life. The pro- 
gress of the other stations, though 
not equally remarkable with that of 
Regent’s Town, is generally pros- 
perous and encouraging. 

The Mediterranean Mission occu- 
pies a scene of labour which increas- 
ingly attracts the attention and in- 
terest of reflecting and benevolent 
men. In that wide and important 
field, a very general spirit of inquiry 
seems to have been awakened, and to 
be preparing the way for the renewal 
and extension of true and undefiled 
religion. Among the eastern chur- 
ches within the sphere of this»-mis- 
sion, such an effect has already be- 
gun to be visible : and, as these 
churches shall reflect the clear light 
of the Gospel on the Mohamme- 
dans and Heathens around, they will 
doubtless become efficient instru- 
ments of rescuing them from delu- 
sion. But it is by bringing back 
these churches to the knowledge and 
love of the sacred Scriptures, that 
the blessing of God may be expected 
to descend on them: and there are 
many encouraging indications that 


the churches of Greece, and Sy. 
ria, and Armenia, and Egypt, and 
Abyssinia, will gladly receive this 
sacred boon at our hands. The So. 
ciety’s Missionaries labour zealously 
in this cause. Their voyages and 
journeys, their plans and their toils, 
characterize them, for the present, 
chiefly as men occupied in devising 
and preparing new or revised yer- 
sions of the Scriptures, and in cir. 
culating far and wide those which 
are already in being. A considera. 
ble portion of this division of the Re. 
port is occupied with Mr. Jowett’s 
first journey to Egypt, and Mr. Con- 
nor’s tour in the East. We shall 
pass over the particulars, as some of 
them have already appeared in our 
pages ; and as we hope, 1n our Janua- 
ry Number to give some subsequent 
intelligence of great interest respect- 
ing Mr. Jowett’s second journey to 
Egypt, and Mr. Connor’s exertions 
in Syria. 

Egypt, at the present moment, af- 
fords great facilities for introducing 
the Gospel into Africa. Indepen- 
dently of the Christians, who though 
ignorant and degraded, still keep 
alive the name and profession of our 
faith, and by their acquaintance with 
the language and manners may form 
most useful co-operators, there is 
a perpetual concourse of strangers 
from all parts of the interior: caravans 
from Sennaar, Darfur, and Tombuc- 
too, are in constant activity. Above 
all, Egypt is at peace ; and travel. 
ling in that country is now attended 
with comparative safety. The na- 
tives have been familiarized to the 
sight of European travellers, who, 
from motives of curiosity or science, 
have penetrated their deserts ; and 
whose researches must have had a 
beneficial effect upon the people, 
who have hitherto regarded the stu- 
pendous monuments of antiquity but 
as the relics of enchantment or the 
depositories of treasure. The Bashaw 
has manifested a spirit of liberall- 
ty and knowledge unusual in his 
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countrymen. The eagerness also 
with which the Scriptures were 
sought for by the Copts, and the 
gratitude which they exhibited for 
the few copies that Mr. Jowett could 
leave them, may, itis hoped, prove 
symptoms of returning strength in 
that oppressed and fallen church. 

The translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Maltese had regularly ad- 
yanced, and more than half was fi- 
nished. Dr. Naudi continued toem- 
ploy himself in the preparation of 
tracts adapted for circulation in those 
quarters.-The communications of 
Mr. Connor were of the most en- 
couraging nature. He had been re. 
ceived in the islands of Candia, 
Rhodes and Cyprus, by the dignified 
ecclesiastics, and other members of 
the Greek Church, in the most 
friendly manner. They all entered 
with zeal into the subject of the cir- 
culation of the holy Scriptures, and as- 
sisted in the most effective measures 
for supplying the Greek population 
with them, This population, in 
these three islands, is upward of 
200.000. 

Calcutta and North India Mission. 

The Corresponding Committee re- 
Mark respecting the general aspect 
of this mission, that **on a review 
ofthe events of the last year, they 
have much to record which will gra- 
tify those who are interested in the 
missionary cause. It has pleased 
God, not only to smile on their un- 
dertakings, but to encourage them 
With opening doors of usefulness, of 
a nature which they could scarcely 
have anticipated.’ They have, in con- 
sequence, entered within the presi- 
dency on an enlarged scale of opera- 
tions: and local support of their plans 
1s Increasing with the extent of the 
exertions, The stations under their 
superintendence may, at present, be 
considered as twelve in number; 
Calcutta, Kidderpore, Burdwan, 


Buxar, Benares, Chunar, Lucknow, 
Bareilly, Meerut, Delhi, Agra, and 
In these several stations, 
twenty-nine Christian 


Titalya. 
"here were 
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teachers, European and native : and 
six new ones were on their passage, 
for their further supply. Particular 
attention continued to be paid to na. 
tiveeducation. The number of scho- 
lars under the Society’s direction 
was 1800; but they have been since 
greatly augmented. In this depart- 
ment, the Society receives very 
efficient assistance from the Calcutta 
School-book Society—an institution 
formed expressly for the preparation 
and supply of books adapted to im- 
prove and enlarge the minds of the 
native youth. 

In the employment of the press, 
the Corresponding Committee have 
already done much, and have been 
earnest in requesting the means of 
doing more. ‘To this department of 
their labours, there are no limits 
but those of the Society’s funds. 
They have been furnished from 
home with the means of carrying on 
these exertions with additional vi- 
gour.—During the last year, Mr. 
Ellerton, in continuation of his valu- 
able labors in this department, has 
brought his tracts on the history in 
the Book of Genesis to a close.— 
These tracts are all of them written 
in a manner peculiarly attractive to 
the native reader, combining enter- 
tainment and instruction together. 

The Committee next report that 
they had cordially embraced the op- 
portunity of tendering the assistance 
of the Society, by a grant of 5000/. to 
the important design of the lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, for the establish- 
mentof a Mission College near Cal- 
cutta. We have already mentioned 
the handsome terms in which his 
lordship has acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of this communication. 

We are reluctantly obliged to pass 
over the interesting details from 
each of the stations connected with 
this mission, in order to proceed to 
the second great field of the Socie- 
ty’s labours in the East ; namely, 
that occupied by the Madras and 
South India Mission. Beside Ma- 
dras and its more immediately de- 
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pendent stations, Tranquebar is the 
centre of various school-establish- 
ments ; and at Cotym and Allepie, 
in Travancore, with several stations 
ofthe Company’s chaplains in the 
presidency, the labours of the Socie- 
ty are carried on. To these places, 
nine English or Lutheran Clergy- 
men, eight of whom are married, are 
appointed; about fifty natives are 
employed under their direction ; up- 
wards of 2500 children are under in- 
struction; and, both in stated con- 
gregations and by means of excur- 
sions and journeys, the Gospel is 
preached to numbers of the natives. 
Public readings of the Scriptures are 
carried on by the native assistants of 
the mission ; and tracts are widely 
distributed. In consequence of these 
endeavours, Christianity is now both 
understood and approved to a degree 
that is very encouraging ; though 
but little success has yet appeared in 
the actual conversion of the heathen. 

In Madras and its vicinity, much 
attention has been paid to Schools. 
At the close of last year, there were 
four in Madras and nine in the coun- 
try. The average number of chil- 
dren varied from about 400 to 450; 
and the average daily attendance 
had been about 300, frequent hind- 
rances arising from the native feasts 
and other causes. The total num- 
ber admitted from the beginning had 
been 1496. 

The Missionaries had removed to 
the new Mission-house on the pre- 
mises purchased by the Society ; 
where the fresh and healthy air had 
greatly revived them. ‘Too the ser- 
vices before regularly held, an Eng- 
lish service was soon added on 
Thursday evenings, at the particular 
request of the country-born ; a peti- 
tion to that effect, signed by fifty- 
three persons, haying been present- 
ed. This service is attended by 60 
or80 persons, chiefly of the class of 
country-born; many of whom visit 
the Missionaries for religious conver- 
sation, and awaken hope concerning 
them. Family worship begins to be 





established in their households 
This class will probably furnish the 
mission with useful assistants.—Go. 
vernment having taken upon itsejf 
the expense of erecting the New 
church, nearly the whole of the syp. 
scriptions for that purpose have been 
transferred, by the desire of the cop- 
tributors, towards the formation of 
a ‘ Christian Institution,” which jt 
has been some time in contempla- 
tion to form. Among the liberal} 
contributors in India to this object, 
the Committee acknowledge, with 
particular expressions of regard, the 
Rev. Dr. Rottler, who has devoted 
to its service a moiety of the profits 
which may arise from the publica- 
tion of his Tamu] translation of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The 
printing-press sent out by the Soci- 
ety was about to be set at work on 
the revised version of the Scriptures 
in ‘Tamul by Dr. Rottler and Mr. 
Rhenius. Mr. Harrington of Cal- 
cutta had made the Society a pre- 
sent, before he left India, ofa fount 
of Tamul types. Mr. Rhenius had 
commenced a translation of the Com. 
mon Prayer into Teloogoo, in which 
work he derived great assistance 
from the Tamul version, Four 
tracts have been printed in Tamul : 
two of them intended as an im- 
provement of the visitations under 
which India has so severely suffered. 

The state of the Jainas continues 
to be promising. Many copies of 
the Scripture are dispersed among 
them, with a considerable number of 
tracts, which they read with eager- 
ness. They have been again urgent 
for the establishment of schools in 
their villages. 

The name of Appavoo has been 
frequently mentioned in the Socie- 
ty’s proceedings. He attached him- 
selfto the Missionaries from their 
first establishment at Madras.— 
Having been directed by Colonel 
Mackenzie, his employer, to investi 
gate the ancient records and mo- 
numents of the Jainas, he visited 
that people, near Conjeverant, 
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the beginning of 1817; and, on this 
occasion, first called the attention of 
the Society’s Missionaries to their 
condition. After the Missionaries 
had opened an intercourse with them, 
it became highly expedient to station 
4 Catechist among them; and it was 
proposed to Appavoo to accept that 
office. His visit to them so fully 
satisfied him of the importance of 
this object, that he had resolved to 
arrange his affairs, on his return to 
Madras, and offer himsclf for the 
service Of the Society among that 
people ; but it has pleased God to 
take to himself this valuable native 
labourer. 

Sandappen also has been mention- 
ed with respect in former Reports. 
His proceedings, in his superinten- 
dence of the schools to the northward 
of Madras, continue to give satisfac- 
tion. He has had to encounter much 
opposition from adversaries ; and has, 
in various ways, been called to suffer 
affliction: but his trials appear to 
have been rendered beneficial to him, 
and his character is not destitute of 
inluence on those around him. 

At Tranquebar, the numerous 
schools go on greatly to Mr. 
Schnarre’s satisfaction. The num- 
ber of children under instruction at 
the end of the last year, was 1387: 
but, during the first six months of 
this year, there has been an increase 
of 236 children, making 1623. The 
number of schools is 31; and of 
schoolmasters, with their assistants, 
47, The total number admitted, 
since the commencement of Dr. 
John’s plan of Free Schools, has 
deen 3846, 

Travancore. 

In reference to the Syrian Church, 
the report proceeds to give large 
and interesting notices. The resi- 
dence of a Missionary at Cochin is 
highly desirable: but the Corres- 
ponding Committee have judged it 
best, that alternate visits, once a fort- 
hight, for three or four days at atime, 
should, for the present, be paid by 
‘he Missionaries from Cotym, rather 
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than that their number at Cotym 
should be lessened; several conside- 
rations rendering it necessary, that 
there should be a sufficient number 
of missionaries residing together at 
Cotym, for mutual assistance and 
counsel, as on them devolves the 
more direct intercourse with the 
heads of the Syrian Church. 

‘No country,” Colonel Munro 
wri “can in a greater degree re- 
qui id invite missionary labours. 
The S¥rians are indeed in a very low 
state; but all venerate the Scrip- 
tures, and manifest a desire of im- 
provement. The establishment of 
an efficient system of education at 
the college, the translation of the 
Bible, and the strict enforcement of 
ecclesiastical discipline, are some of 
the first requisites for the reforma- 
tion of the Syrians: but, to carry 
them into effect, more missionaries 
will be necessary.” 

The Jews in Travancore have aJso 
attracted the notice of the Society’s 
friends and missionaries: a due at. 
tention to this people will require 
more strength to be added to the 
mission. 

In the mean time, the Correspond- 
ing Committee are procuring as- 
Sistance in the country itself. A 
learned and respectable Jew, Mr. 
Moses Isarphaty, has been engaged 
as Hebrew teacher in the college. 
An able Malayalim teacher is also 
employed, who is wel] acquainted 
with English: he was translating 
Murray’s Grammar into Malayalim. 
Two pious and competent school- 
masters have been sent from Madras 
to Travancore; with two youths of 
good promise, who have been en- 
gaged as assistants: these have all 
studied, at Madras, the national sys- 
tem, and have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the working of the 






printing-press : they are to be placed 
at Cotym, Allepie, or Cochin, as the 
Missionaries may determine. 

The interests of Christianity in 
Travancore, and the general im- 
provement of the Syrians, have lost 
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the benefit'of Colonel Munro’s per- 
severing and able assistance, that 
gentleman having returned to this 
country. The Missionaries deeply re- 
gretted his loss. ‘* Travancore,” says 
Mr. Fenn, “ mourns his departure. 
I never read of any country receiving, 
in so short a time, such radical im- 
provement.’ Before Colonel Munro 
left India, he embodied his yiews 
respecting the Syrians, in ame 
dress to the Madras Governmie 
and forcibly urged the advantap 
that course of proceeding on which 
he had himself so successfully en- 
tered. 

The circumstances in which the 
Missionaries are placed require much 
of their attention to be directed, for 
the present, to matters of a secular 
nature. The means of supporting 
150 Catanars, the repairs of 55 
churches, the rebuilding of some old 
churches, and the erection of new— 
with the maintainance of schools in 
every parish and of the sick and in- 
firm, and the welfare of the Christians 
as a body living under a heathen 
government—are matters of great 
importance, to which the Missiona- 
ries are called to lend whatever as- 
sistance may be in their power. 

Of the state of the college at 
Cotym, the Missionaries give the 
following account. The number of 
students receiving instruction is 
twenty-five: their studies are the 
Syriac and the English. Three of 
them are surpassed by very few of 
the Catanars in their knowledge of 
the Syriac. Their progress in the 
English is small: the pronunciation 
they are gradually acquiring; and 
six or seven of them can read any 
book with tolerable ease: beyond 
this their knowledge of the language 
can be scarcely sald toextend. Be- 
sides the students, there are eighteen 
children receiving instruction in En- 
glish. The Corresponding Com- 
mittee having requested the Mis- 
sionaries to digesta plan of educa. 
sion to be pursued at the college, they 
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have drawn up a scheme which 
manifests an enlarged view of the 
state and wants of the Syrians; anq 
may, probably, with some modifica. 
tions, be gradually adopted. 

Besides the college, there is a 
school at Cotym, the scholars of 
which vary from thirty to fifty jn 
number: in another school, on the 
college property in Calada, there are 
sixteen scholars. The instruction 
is, at present, confined to Malayalim, 
The establishment of a school ip 
connexion with each church has long 
been in contemplation; but the ac- 
complishment of this important plan 
has been delayed by want of funds, 
and of duly qualified teachers. It is 
proposed, therefore, to form, as soon 
as practicable,a seminary for the pre- 
paration of Native Schoolmasters. 

In reference to the state of the 
Syrian Church, the Missionaries 
write—"' We think we can safely 
assert, that there is a gradual though 
slow improvement. The mind of 
the Metropolitan evidently opens to 
a view of the real state of the church 
over which he presides. Many hints 
of improvement are suggested by 
him, and he follows up very warmly 
the plans proposed by us. 

‘*We will mention two or three 
facts, by which we judge of the im- 
proving state of things among this 
people. 

*“ The first is, the marriage of the 
clergy, and the few objections se- 
riously made against it by any. The 
Metropolitan and the Malpan are de- 
cidedly in favour of the measure, and 
assert its absolute necessity under 
present circumstances. To prevent 
mistake, however, a little explanation 
is necessary. They attach great sanc- 
tity to a life of celibacy; and derive 
a confirmation of their opinion from 
the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, 
which they hold in high estima- 
tion. It is only from the present dis: 
solute state of the morals of the cle" 
gy, that the Metropolitan is so an*” 
ious for the measure. The number © 
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Catanars now married is nearly thir- 
ty. 

. ‘Another favourable circumstance 
is, the pleasure with which the Me- 
tropolitan and several of his clergy 
have received Mr. Bailey’s present 
of the English Liturgy in their na- 
tive tongue. Of their own accord 
some of the Catanars have read it in 
their churches. There are, besides, 
some other marks of an improve. 
ment, as a growing decorum in the 
house of God, &c. 

‘ We think they will be more de- 
lighted with the constitution of the 
English Church the better they are 
acquainted with it: and it appears to 
us to be of growing importance, that 
the discipline and services of that 
church should be fully exhibited to 
them, so far as it may be in our 
power. Not that we wish to impose 
any of our ceremonies on them, 
much less to identify them with the 
English Church ; but a model is ne- 
cessary for them in their attempts at 
reformation, and we know of none 
better than the sober but dignified 
deportment of the church to which 
it is our privilege to belong.”’ 

In reference to the adoption of 
the English Liturgy by the Syrian 
Church, the Committee have con- 
veyed to the Missionaries their de- 
cided judgment, that the Syrians 
should be brought back to their own 
ancient and primitive worship and 
discipline, rather than be induced to 
adopt the Liturgy and discipline of 
the English Church. Their attach- 
ment to Englishmen and their lan- 
suage is very great. They are 
anxious for the acquisition of Eng- 
‘ish ; and so likely to succeed, that 
Mr. Fenn writes—“ I will undertake 
‘O say, that, in three years, a large 
Proportion will read and write Eng- 
‘ish with propriety.” 

We are glad to find that the 
schools at some of the chaplains’ sta- 
‘tons continue to increase ; and also 
‘hat measures have been taken for 
‘ommencing a mission at the re- 

Christ. Obsery. App. 
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maining presidency of Bombay, for 


the Western and North-western paris 
of India. 
Ceylon Mission. 

Mr. Lambrick, having been ap- 
pointed Assistant Chaplain to the 
Forces, has had continual calls of 
duty among his countrymen, His 
opportunities of acquiring Cingalese 
in its purity are the best that could 
be had in the island: and he has as- 
siduously availed himself of them, in 
order to proclaim to the natives 
around him, in their own tongue, the 
salvation of God. Great discretion 
has been found requisite in establish- 
ing a Christian minister in Kandy, 
and every step has been taken under 
this feeling. Mr. Lambrick has con- 
ciliated, in a very high degree, the 
esteem and confidence of the heathen 
around him. He has been permit- 
ted to open a school for the instruc. 
tion of native children, in reading 
and writing their own language, as 
an introduction to their reading the 
holy Scriptures. He encourages the 
natives to hold familiar intercourse 
with him; and has thus succeeded 
in making a large acquaintance 
among both the priests and the laity. 
His congregation is large ; as also 
is his school, which is conducted on 
the national system. The children 
are making rapid progress. 

Mr. Mayor did not find in Galle 
the proper means of becoming well 
acquainted with the great body of the 
natives ; and encouraged by the ex- 
tent of population, and the apparent 
willingness of the inhabitants to re- 
ceive instruction, which he found on 
his excursion up the Gindra, he pro- 
posed to his brethren, after repeated 
visits up the river, that he should 
settle in the midst of the natives. 
He has in consequence removed to 
Baddagamme, and speaks in the 
highest terms of the salubrity of the 
climate in the southern part of the 
island. 

Of his labours and prospects Mr. 
Mayor says,—“ We have a good con- 
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gregation on Sundays, sometimes up- 
ward of a hundred children, besides 
adults. They seem to be gradually 
losing their confidence in the doc- 
trines of Budhu, and even to be 
ashamed of them. They confess that 
our religion is more reasonable, and 
more suitable to the wants of man. 
The priests have much less candour 
than the people: it is so much their 
interest, they think, to belicve a lie, 
that they resist every argument ad- 
duced in support of the truth. In the 
maritime provinces, they are not men 
of much learning ; neither are they 
held in much esteem. ‘There is good 
hope of the children receiving the 
truth; but they want suitable school. 
masters.” 

Mr. Ward has left Calpentyn, and 
joined Mr. Koight at Jaffna. Mr. 
Knight draws a gloomy picture of the 
state both of the heathen and of the 
professed Christians among whom he 
lives. Of the Roman Catholics, he 


writes-——* The show and parade ot 


their Worship and processions much 
attract the attention of this people ; 
and their pretended power of work- 
ing miracles is admirably calculated 
to operate on their weakness and cre- 
At their festivals they are 
said to effect wonders with the ashes 
or dust of a deceased saint ; and num- 
bers flock to them with their mala- 
dies and their offerings, by which 
their funds and their influence are 
rapidly increased. The Catholics 
and Gentoos seem to vie with each 
other who shall make the most splen- 
did show.’ In the midst of such 
darkness, it is refreshing to the mind 
to hear of one faithful witness for 
God. Mr. Knight adds--—* To at- 
tempt to counteract these evils, 
Christian David (of whom Dr. Bu- 
chanat’ makes honourable mention) 
stood alone for many years, and used 
his individual efforts with some suc- 
cess. He visited all the decayed 
churches in the district; and, having 
sent out his attendants from each 
church, knelt down and offered up 
is fervent prayers therein, that God 
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would again build the walls of his 
spiritual Jerusalem : and when mis- 
sionaries Came and took possession of 
some of those churches, it revived his 
heart, and gave him fresh courage to 
persevere in his good work. He stil} 
continues his honest labours, sur- 
rounded by a few natives who have 
tasted the word of life, and walk wor- 
thy of their holy vocation.” 

Mr. Knight gives an affecting de- 
scription of the state of the heathen 
‘under the late epidemic disease. 
‘“ The people no longer ventured to 
walk about; the Brahmins persuad- 
ing them that the devils, which, they 
said, paraded the streets, would af- 
flict them with the sickness. The 
markets and places of public resort 
were deserted. Numbers of temples 
were erected in every direction. Ex- 
pensive sacrifices of sheep, fowls, 
rice, flowers, &c. were offered; and 
numberless ceremonies and supersti- 
tions were resorted to, in order to 
conciliate the favour of the devil, 
whom they worship with much dread; 
or tO appease some angry goddess, 
who, they said, was displeased with 
them. Idols were paraded about the 
sireets, in grand procession. Piping 
and tom-toms were continued at the 
temples, whole nights, for weeks in 
succession ; while the crafty Brah- 
mins took advantage of the fears and 
credulity of the people to promote 
their own interests.”’ . 

Australasia Mission. 

From Ceylon the Committee pass 
to the second insular mission of the 
Society, that in New Zealand, re- 
specting which we need not add 
much at present, to what has re- 
cently appeared in our pages, (See 
Number for last November.) The 
arrival of the Rev. John Butler and 
his associates at Port Jackson has 
been before stated. Mr. Marsden 
accompanied them to New Zealand, 
in order to make such arrangements 
on the spot as ‘might be found most 
conducive to the success of the 
mission.——Mr. Marsden has watch- 
ed over this mission with the most 
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anxious zeal ; and has endeavoured, 
by wise and faithful counsels, to 
remedy such evils as have arisen, 
and to suggest such measures as 
circumstances seemed to require, 
Of the general state of the settle- 
ment, he writes—‘‘T am happy to 
learn from the settlers that they will 
have wheat for their support, and 
will only want a little seed-wheat 
thisyear, When agriculture comes 
to flourish among them, schools may 
then be maintained at very little ex- 
pense. The children will provide 
their own clothing. Bread will be 
the principal article which they will 
require; but rice, as yet, is the 
cheapest.” 

The influence of the mission on 
the natives is manifested in the in- 
creased security of the shipping en- 
gaged in the whale fishery ; no in- 
jury having happened to any Euro- 
pean, from the North Cape to the 
River Thames, since the formation 
of the settlement. 

Mr. Kendall thus describes the 
native character :—*‘‘ In the first year 
after our arrival, many New Zea- 
landers died. They had not food 
sufficient to preserve life; and, in 
this weak condition, we could dis- 
cern little of the native mind. Since 
then, the natives in general at the 
Bay of Islands, and in the adjacent 
country, eager to procure imple- 
ments of war and of husbandry, have 
exeried themselves so much in cul- 
tivatine land for potatoes, Indian 
corn, &c. that they have not only 
obtained such articles as they wanted, 
but have lived much better them- 
selves, and there has been but little 
Mortality. Their native disposition 
has, of course, been greatly revived ; 
and, being heathens still, they fol- 
low the customs and traditions of 
their forefathers with avidity. War 
is all their glory. They travel to 
the south, and kill great numbers. 
Almost the whole of the men be- 
longing to this bay are now gone to 
battle. Although the natives in ge- 
neral shew no disposition to injure 
us, yet, being so unsettled and un- 
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steady, our situation among them is 
more trying.” 

He bears the following testimony 
to the influence of Christianity on 
the natives of the lately converted 
islands in the South Seas.—* On 
the Sunday after Easter, I] bad an 
opportunity to examine some Ota- 
heitean sailors, belonging to the ship 
King George. They read the works 
of their missionaries, both in print 
and manuscript, very readily. It 
would have rejoiced your heart to 
have been with usonthatday. The 
New Zealanders fell on their knees; 
and continued to behave with de- 
cency and listen with attention, while 
they heard prayer in their own 
tongue, and while the Otaheitean 
Sailors In the evening were reading 
in my house and singing the praises 
of their Redeemer. These Chris- 
tian islanders would not take any 
food until they had implored the 
Divine blessing; nor would they 
leave the table until they had given 
thanks, They slept in one of our 
barns, and spent part of the night in 
singing and prayer.” 

West Indies Mission. 

The Committee state, that oppor- 
tunities of benefiting the descendants 
of the captive children of Africa are 
continually increasing: and that they 
are taking measures for the adop- 
tion of an enlarged system oi educa- 
tion, in reference to the islands where 
these opportunities may occur. The 
beneficial influence of Christian in- 
struction on the slave population is 
felt wherever it is fairly tried. 

Mr. Thwaites, the active super- 
intendant of the Society’s schools in 
Antigua, writes—*“ We devote one 
evening in the week to intercourse 
with a few Christian friends, who 
are planters. It is occupied In read- 
ing the Scriptures, prayer, and Chris- 
lian conversation. It affords us no 


small degree of pleasure, to hear 
these good men declare, that the 
best effects are produced by the con- 
scientious mode of government which 
they now pursue with the slaves 


under 


their management. They 
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deal with them as with rational crea- 
tures, and have no Cause to repent 
the adoption of such a plan.”’ 

The number of scholars in the 
schools at Antigua had increased to 
937; and new Sunday-schools have 
been since added, which carry the 
whole number of scholars under 
the care of the Society, in conjunc- 
tion with the English-Harbour Sun- 
day-school Society, to 1429—being 
an increase, during the year, of 
588. 

The school established at Barba- 
does, for Coloured and Black chil- 
dren, had 132 scholars. The clergy 
have been very attentive to this 
school, which is very liberally sup- 
ported. The colonial school con- 
nected with the Society was also in a 
very promising state. 

Mr. Robert Moore and Mrs. 
Moore, as also Mr. Henry Moore, 
all mentioned in the last Report as 
destined for service in the settle- 
ment at Honduras. arrived there in 
safety, and received appointments in 
the schools. 

North-American Indians. 

The attention of the Committee 
has been called, in the course of the 
year, to the state of the Aborigines 
in the middle and western parts of 
British America ; but with their pre- 
sent engagements they think it right 
not to enter on new fields of service 
unless under circumstances of pecu- 
liar promise and advantage. It has 
been suggested to the Committee, 
that the western parts of British 
America, lying between the high 
ridge called the Rocky Mountains 
and the North Pacific Ocean, and 
extending from about the 42d to the 
57th degree of north latitude, offer a 
more extensive, promising, and prac- 
ticable field for missionary labours 
than any other in that quarter of the 
globe, The climate is, in general, 
temperate, the soil reasonably pro- 
ductive, and the surface of the coun- 
try level. The people are not 
savage, ferocious, and wandering, 
but settled in villages, and in several 
respects somewhat civilized, though 


still in the hunter state; with few 
arts, no letters, no general know. 
ledge, but a great desire to be taught 
by White men, whose superiority 
they clearly discern. Numbers of 
them are scattered over this Preat 
range of country ; and it has hither- 
to been very little known that so 
great a portion of the North-Ameri- 
Can Continent is covered with a sta- 
tionary aboriginal people, still, how- 
ever, very much ina state of nature. 
The North-West Company trades 
through all the great space which 
lies between Montreal and the North 
Pacific, a Jongitudinal distance of not 
less than 4000 miles; and keeps up 
a direct communication by sea, be- 
tween London and the mouth of the 
river Columbia on the north-west 
coast of America. A member of 
that Company states, that he has 
been frequently among the Indians 
in question, and thinks the prospect 
of the introduction of Christianity 
very promising, while many of the 
principal persons in Upper Canada 
are anxious for the promotion of 
that object. 

The Rev. John West having been 
appointed chaplain to the settlement 
formed within the territories of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, on the Red 
River, to the south of Lake Winni- 
peg, has offered his services in es- 
tablishing schools among the Indians 
in the vicinity. The sum of 1004, 
was accordingly placed at Mr. West’s 
disposal, for the year 1820, to enable 
him to make trial of his proposed 
plan. Both the North-West Com- 
pany and that of Hudson’s Bay are 
favourable to undertakings of this 
nature, and will render every practi- 
cable assistance. 

We lay down this interesting anc 
instructive volume for the present, 
hoping to find a future opportunity 
of laying before our readers some 
extracts from the Appendix, &c. 
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We extract the following particu: 
lars of the state of the Wesleyan 
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Missions from an Appeal lately is- 
sued by that Society. 

«The total number of missionary 
stations now occupied by the Wes- 
Jeyan Missionary Society is upwards 
of 100 ; and the number of missiona- 
ries, exclusive of catechists, is about 
140. Of these, the greater part are 
employed in the most difficult but 
most important part of missionary 
labour, administering to those who 
are involved in pagan ignorance and 
superstition in our West Indian Co- 
lonies, in Africa and India. 

“ Already have effects the most 
interesting to humanity and piety 
been realized among the slaves of 
our Western Colonies. Their minds 
have been enlightened, their morals 
improved, and their sufferings con- 
sequently mitigated : marriage has 
been introduced, and the hut of the 
slave raiscd into a Aome, where the 
relations of life are acknowledged, 
and sobriety, order, neatness, and 
comfort exhibited. More than 23,000 
Negroes and People of Colour have 
been united in religious societies, 
where they enjoy the constant care, 
instruction, and superintendance of 
the missionaries and other persons 
of experience and piety ; and from 
the increasing encouragement given 
to the instruction of slaves and 
others, by the proprietors and other 
centlemen in the West Indies, there 
is how Teason to expect, that if the 
work be liberally supported at home, 
the light and the blessings of Chris- 
tianity will annually diffuse them- 
selves to a greater extent through 
the Negro popuiation of the West 
indies ; and that, at no great dis- 
tance of time, the many thousands 
who yet remain sealed up in African 
ignorance and superstition, and who 
are living in destructive vices, will 
be recovered, and united with their 
Christian brethren in the enjoyment 
ofthe knowledge and sanctity of true 
religion. Prosperous and extensive 
as the West India Mission is, it must, 
however, be considered as still in its 
infancy, when, probably, considerably 
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more than half a million of slaves 
remain without any religious in. 
struction whatever ; and it still there- 
fore depends upon the continued zeal 
and liberality of the friends of reli- 
gion to render the means commen- 
surate with so great a want. 

“ Equally interesting are the Mis- 
sions to West and South Africa ; 
though with them, as well as other 
Christian Missions on that continent, 
it is yet the day of * small and feeble 
things.” From the Christian colony 
of Sierra Leone in the West, and the 
various missionary establishments in 
the South, the improvements of ci- 
vilization must ultimately be diffused 
through the various tribes of the now 
degraded descendants of Ham; but 
it belongs to missionary exertions to 
connect with them that knowledge 
of Christianity which only can sanc- 
tify improvements in the civil con- 
dition of Africa, and render them 
fully beneficial. 

‘With the benighted millions of 
India, the religious public of our 
country have sympathized so deeply, 
that Christian Missions, which are 
the only means of bringing to an end 
the ‘abominable idolatries’ of that 
quarter of the globe, must expe- 
rience constant and increasing sup- 
port. So many miseries of outward 
life, as well as spiritual darkness 
and deprivation, present themselves 
there; and vices so gross and dis- 
gusting are so uniformly seen in the 
train of the idolatries of our Eastern 
empire, that whilst those who profess 
the name of Christ at home retain any 
concern for the honour of God, and 
compassion for man, they must feel 
that amost powerful appeal is made 
to those principles, in behalf of mis- 
sionary exertions, by the disclostres 
which are constantly making of the 
real character and effects of Indian 
superstition. The Wesleyan Mis- 
sions in the East form a part of the 
general missionary system now in 
operation for accomplishing the 
great purpose of Christianizing In. 
dia. Their continental stations, are. 
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at present, but three—Madras, Bom- 
bay, and Bengalore ; but they have 
regarded their missionary establish- 
ment in Ceylon as deriving addi- 
tional importance from its connexion 
with the diffusion of religion in In- 
dia. The language of the north part 
of Ceylon is the language of many 
millions in the maritime provinces of 
the opposite continent ; and as the 
intercourse is constant, the progress 
of Christianity in this part of Cey- 
lon, will train up the agents for dis- 
pensing in the same tongue the know- 
ledge of Christ ; besides the advan- 
tage which the neighbouring coast 
may derive from the Wesleyan es- 
tablishment now in progress at Jaff- 
na, for the printing of the Scrip- 
tures and other books in the Tamul 
language. Four other missionaries 
have been selected for new stations 
in Ceylon, and in India, but their 
respeciive appointments have not 


yet been settled, 

‘© But Ceylon is, in itself, and in- 
dependently of any such ultimate ef. 
fect, of very great importance as a 
missionary station. ‘The paganism 
of that island—whether Hindu, or 
Budhu, or mixed—is of the same 
character as that of India; gloomy, 
oppressive, sanguinary, and demo- 


ralizing, witn the painful addition of 


a fact calculated to rouse the pity 
and zeal of every Christian, that the 
numerous Natives professing Chris- 
tianity are, ip point of fact, with 
scarcely apy exceptions, but those 
recently recovered by missionary la- 
bours, not only the worshippers of 
Budhu and. Vishnu, but addicted to 
the awful system of devil-worship, 
which there universally prevails. 
The Missionaries have organized a 
most extensive schuol-establishment, 
in which the natives most readily 
concur; and have now under con. 
stant tuition, In useful knowledge 
and Christian principles, nearly five 
thousand native children.” 

The Society thus urge their ap- 
peal:——"* To provide means for the 
supply of the Christian ministry to 





the destitute nations of the world 
is one of the special duties which 
Providence, by affording so many 
opportunities for it, has devolved 
upon Christians of the present day. 
This is their vocation. The cop- 
version of the world dis the end to 
which they are steadily to look ; and 
every exertion by which that great 
result Can be forwarded is now tobe 
regarded as entering into our impe- 
rative duties, and asa main branch 
of the work by which we are ‘to 
glorify God.’ And who Can con- 
template these cheering prospects, 
and behold these ‘ s7gvs of the Son of 
Man’ accomplishing his purposes of 
mercy in the recovery of a dark, 
alienated, and wretched worid, with- 
out exultation and thankfulness? 
Who will not give his personal aid 
to swell the tide of that glorious and 
successful agency which is now, in 
so many directions, transmitting 
those blessings to the nations of the 
earth, which, tn their influence, shall] 
be felt through every future period 
of time, and reach into eternity 
itself?’ 


oe 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 


THe last abstract of proceedings of 
this Society contains a variety of in- 
telligence, the following particulars 
from which will not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers. 

A communication has been receiv- 
ed from the Society's resident at the 
Cape of Good Hope, giving an outline 
of a journey about 250 miles north- 
east of Lattakoo, by Mr. Campbell a 
friend of the Society. On Mr. Camp- 
bell’s arrival at Lattakoo, he found 
circumstances unusually favourable 
to the further extension of his jour- 
ney Into the interior. The Missiona- 
ries had been recently visited by 
Bootchuanas from different tribes 
beyond them, who had expressed a 
wish to have Missionaries among 
them ; and a powerful chief of one 
of the tribes was at this tme at 
Lattakoo, and had offered his se?- 
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yices to assist Mr. Campbell in ac- 
complishing the object of his wishes. 
Accompanied by Munameets, the 
king of Lattakoo’s uncle, and the 
king, whose name is not mentioned, 
and a suitable escort, Mr. Campbell 
left Lattakoo on the 11th April 1820, 
in bis bullock-wagon., 

After travelling about 40 miles in 
a northerly direction, they came to 
Old Lattakoo. On the removal of 
Mateebe to New Lattakoo, the place 
was taken possession of by people 
belonging to different tribes, and Mr. 
Campbell supposes it to contain 8,000 
inhabitants. It is governed by achief 
ofthe name of Mahoomar Peloo. At 
a public meeting of the principal 
men of the place, there was not only 
a wilingness expressed to receive 
and protect Missionaries, but even a 
desire to have them. 

From thence Mr. Campbell pro- 
ceeded in a north-easterly direction, 
and after travelling a week (about 
120 miles) came to Meribohwhey,the 
principal town of the Tammaha 
tribe, sometimes called * Red Caf- 
fres,”’ and who are represented as a 
savage, warlike people. Their ap- 
pearance corresponded with this re- 
port; but Mr. Campbell experienced 
kind treatment from them ; and after 
the chiefs had held a consultation, 
they consented to receive Missiona- 
ties, and promised them their pro- 
tection. 

ie next visited Mashew, a town 
about 20 miles further, which was es- 
timated to contain from 12 to 15,000 
inhabitants. Much land was seen un- 
der cultivation. Here Mr. Campbell 
had some conversation with an intel- 
ligent old woman, who said she came 
irom a country to the eastward, bor- 
dering on the Great Water, where 
people live who she said had long hair. 
At Mashew the people expressed 
freat willingness to receive Mis- 
sionaries. Fromthis town Mr. Camp- 
bell travelled a week (about 120 
miles) further to the North-eastward, 
and came to Kurreechane, the prin- 
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cipal town of the Marootzee tribe, 
containing about 16,000 inhabitants. 
Here he found a people arrived at a 
degree of civilization, and possessing 
a knowledze of arts superior to any 
of the tribes he had seen. They 
smelt iron and copper from the ore, 
The metals are procured from moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood. The 
writer of the account remarks— 
* When Colonel Collins was in Caf- 
fre land, and among the Tambookees, 
in 1809, the articles of iron and cop- 
per which he found among the 
Savages he supposed to have been 
furnished by the Portuguese at De 
La Goa Bay. But from the descrip- 
tion Mr. Campbell has given of the 
Kurreechane, the Colonel appears to 
have been mistaken in this opinion. 
The manufactures of Kurreechane 
are found to have diffused themselves 
from the borders of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope to the shores of 
Mozambique, and from De La Goa 
Bay to the wandering tribes on the 
opposite coast. The needles, bod- 
kins, and other articles of a similar 
nature manufactured at Kurreechane, 
and found in abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Angra Pequena Bay, 
Strengthen the supposition that the 
Portuguese have for many years car- 
ried on an inland correspondence be-~« 
tween their settlements and the eas- 
tern and western shores of Africa.’” 

Mr. Campbell saw many. founde- 
ries in Kurreechane, but he regrets 
that they were guarded with so much 
jealousy that he was not allowed to 
enter them. Kurreechane, it is add- 
ed, “ appears to be the Staffordshire 
as well as the Birmingham of that 
part of Sonth Africa.””’ They manu- 
facture pottery, and, in the shape and 
painting of their articles, shew some 
degree of taste. They appear to 
excel in the making of baskets ; and 
Mr. Campbell found the walls of 
their houses ornamented with paint- 
ings of elephants, camel-leopards, 
shields, &c. On Mr. Campbell’s 
nroposing to send Missionaries to 
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reside in Kurreechane, they called a 
Pietso, or a meeting of the principal 
men. About 300 assembled in a pub- 
lic place, all armed with spears, bat- 
tle-axes, shields, &c. and an exhibi- 
tion of savage oratory ensued, where 
noise, gesture, and fluency of speech 
were not wanting to make it striking- 
ly expressive. Munameets sat be- 
side the traveller to explain the pro- 
ceedings. In the course of the 
discussions, a lively old chief rose up 
and spoke, pointing his spear in a 
northerly direction, which imme- 
diately produced a general whistling 
of applause. The interpreter inform- 
ed Mr. Campbell that the speech was 
intended to stir up the people to go 
to war with a nation beyond them, 
some of whose people had a short 
time before carried off several of 
their cattle. After much had been 
said respecting the war, some of the 
people began to speak of White men 
now offering themselves; and the 
assembly at last resolved that Mis- 
sionaries should be received and 
protected. The King then presented 
the traveller with two oxen and two 
large elephant’s teeth. 

Mr. Campbell passed within 20 
miles of the chief town of the Wan- 
ketzens. It was here that Dr. Cowan 
and Lieutenant Donovan and their 
party, who proceeded on a journey of 
discovery into the interior during 
Lord Caledon’s administration of the 
government of the colony, were ar- 
rested in their progress. Makkabba, 
the king of the Wanketzens, and 
Mateebe, the king of Lattakoo, have 
always been opposed to each other. 
Previously to Mr. Campbell’s depar- 
ture from Lattakoo, he was strongly 
advised by Mateebe not to visit this 
vival chief. ‘ Mateebe,” says Mr. 
Campbell, “ makes a merit of having 
given up his plundering system, by 
the advice of the Missionaries, and he 
used this argument to dissuade me 
from visiting Makkabba. ‘I have,’ 
said the King, ‘given up by the advice 
efthe Missionaries taking cattle from 
other tribes, although that was one 


4 


great source of my revenue ; and you 
ought to listen to me, and be advised 
by me in thiscase.’ At Parting, Ma- 
teebe said—‘ Mr. Campbell, remem- 
ber I advised Cowan and Donovan 
and their party, not to visit Makkab- 
ba; and had they taken my advice, 
they might have been still alive,” 

About Kurreechane, and many 
other places visited by Mr. Campbell, 
the height of the hills, the smooth 
regularity of their outline, and the 
indentations upon their sides, afford 
indications of the presence of Chalk, 
lime, &c., and of a secondary and 
consequently, it is hoped, a fertile 
country. From the distance travel- 
led by Mr. Campbell, Kurreechane 
must lie near the latitude of 24 de. 
grees south, and not at a very great 
distance from the eastern coast of 
Africa. In this neighbourhood some 
of the rivers were seen running to 
the westward, while others ran to the 
eastward, and ina SS.E. direction. 
It is conjectured that some of the 
rivers seen by Mr. Campbell on this 
occasion may be branches of the Ma- 
nica, the De La Goa, or Machavanna, 
near the sources of those which emp- 
ty themselves into the De LaGoa Bay, 
Several large towns were reported to 
lie to the eastward of Kurreechane: 
the smoke of one or two of them was 
seen at a distance. From this place 
Mr. Campbell returned, nearly by 
the same route, to Tamniaha, and 
from thence southward to Malapeet- 
zee, and Makoon’s Kraal ; then west- 
ward in a direct line to New Lat- 
takoo, from which he had been ab- 
sent two months. 

The account adds, that from the 
number of inhabitants seen by Mr. 
Campbell at the several towns 
through which he passed, it would 
be a low calculation to estimate the 
population of the Bootchuana ne- 
tion at 200,000; supposing, what 
scems very probable, that they 1- 
habit the country from the 24th 
degree of longitude to the ess- 
tern coast, and from the 24th degree 
of latitude, comprehending 90,00% 
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squire miles. Mr. Campbell’s at- 
tempt to penetrate into the interior 
of southern Africa, is adduced as an 
additional illustration of the truth of 
a remark of Mr. Wilberforce, that, 
“if Africa is to be discovered, it 
must be by missionaries.” The re- 
port of the Griqua Town and Latta- 
koo Missions is known over all the 
Bootchuana tribes, and perhaps to 
many tribes further in the interior. 
Such is the respect paid to the Mis- 
sionaries, that the tribes who enjoy 
their labours consider themselves as 
safe from the attacks of other tribes : 
and wherever Mr.Campbell travelled, 
the ideas attached to the name of a 
missionary had sufficient weight to 
procure him the protection and 
friendly offices of all the villages 
which he visited. The writer thus 
remarks on the probable effects of 
the discoveries made in this jour- 
ney :— 

“This journey of Mr. Campbell, 
and the introduction of Missionaries 
at Kurreechane, will in all proba- 
bility, at no distant period, connect 
the colony with De La Goa Bay.— 
While the British Government is 
looking out for situations where they 
may locate portions of the excess of 
an overflowing popuiation, it is to be 
hoped that this fine station will not 
escape their notice. De La Goa Bay 
presents advantages to emigrants 
superior to any in Africa, and ex- 
ceeded by few places in other parts 
of the world. The bay itself is spa- 
cious, and extends about 20 leagues 
from north to south, and seven from 
east to west. The breadth of the 
channel is about five miles. Three 
rivers empty themselves into the bay. 
The Manica, which is the most 
northern of these rivers, was once 
navigable ; but the navigation is now 
obstructed by a bar at its mouth.— 
The Machavanna, which is the most 
southern of the rivers, is navigable 
30 leagues from its mouth by boats 
which draw six feet water. The 
river De La Goa, the central river, is 
distant about eight leagues from the 
Christ. Observ. App. 
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Machavanna, and is navigable for 
nearly 200 miles by large boats, and 
for more than 40 miles by vessels 
which draw 12 feet of water. It has 
a bar with about 15 feet on it at low 
water; and about two miles up the 
river there is a sufficient depth of 
water, where vessels generally lie in 
safety from every wind. The bay 
is much frequented by whales, and 
the ships that visit it are principally 
English South-Sea whalers. The 
population in the neighbourhood of 
the bay, according to White and the 
accounts of the captains of some 
whalers, may be from six to ten 
thousand. From the descriptions I 
have had, Il am inclined to think that 
the natives belong to the Bootchuana 
tribes. The people are mild, teacha- 
ble, and quick enough in making a 
bargain and in what regards their 
interests. The soil isof a rich black 
mould, and will abundantly repay the 
labours of cultivation: the fish in the 
bay are of good quality, and abundant, 
and the neighbouring country appears 
to be well supplied with water and 
fire-wood. The Portuguese appear 
to have made no attempt to convert 
the natives to Christianity ; and they 
are still in a state of heathenism.— 
De La Goa Bay, although of little 
importance to the Portuguese, might 
be turned to great advantage in the 
hands of the English. It is at this 
moment said to have been lately de- 
serted by the Portuguese. Even 
were this the Case, it would perhaps 
be improper to take possession of it 
without authority from the Portu- 
guese Government, and this liberty 
could only be obtained through the 
intervention of our own Government 
at home.’’ 

Mr. Campbell arrived at Graaf 
Reynet on the 14th of September, in 
his way homeward. Permission has 
been given by the Government to 
nroceed with the missions beyond the 
colony ; and additional land has been 
granted to the missionary settlement 
at Theopolis. 

From India, Mrs. Randall, the 
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widow of Mr. J. Randall, a Missionary 
at Serampore, writes as follows :— 
“ While I resided at Serampore, 
hearing that one of my Hindoo neigh- 
bours intended to burn with the 
corpse of her husband, I went for 
the purpose of conversing with her, 
and found that she would be obliged 
to go out of Serampore for the pur- 
pose, as the Danish magistrate would 
not permit her to burn there. No 
sooner, however, did she apply to an 
English magistrate but she obtained 
leave to immolate herself on her hus- 
band’s funeral pile. I was with her 
when the servant of this gentleman 
came with his permission. This an. 
nouncement was a sore trial for her 
five children; for till now they had 
been kept in a state of doubt whether 
their poor mother would burn or 
not. I never shall forget the screams 
of the eldest son when he was toid 
that he must set fire to the fuel at bis 
mother’s head. I turned myself to 
a Brahmin and said, ‘Why do you 
suffer this?’ He replied, ‘It isa 
very bad custom?’ Thus you see that 
the Brahmins themselves scem tired 
of the horrid practice, and are only 
waiting for authority from the ‘ Com- 
pany’ to put an end to it.” 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison has trans- 
mitted the plan of an institution 
founded by him at Malacca, entitled, 
“The Anglo-Chinese College,” for 
the promotion of literature and 
Christianity in the East. The plan 
was formed, and a grant of land for 
the building obtained, while Malacca 
was in the possession of Great 
Britain; and its promoters have 
reason to conclude, that it will enjoy 
the protection and patronage of the 
authorities appointed by the King of 
the Netherlands, to whom the colony 
has been ceded since the return of 
peace. The reason for selecting this 
spot was, not only that it had become, 
while under the English Govern- 
ment, the seat of an important mis- 
sion to the heathen; but because, on 
account of its being the residence 
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of many Chinese, and the constant 
resort of vast multitudes more, for 
the purposes of commerce, it ‘was 
found to be a most favourable centre 
of communication for the intended 
objects with the natives of China, as 
well as of the adjacent counwries, 
both continental and insular. 

The first stone of the building was 
laid on the | ith of November, 1818, 
by Mayor W. Farquhar, late English 
commandant of Malacca, (while it 
was an English settlement,) in the 
presence of the Honourable J. S. 
Timmerman Thyssen, the governor 
of the colony appointed by his ma- 
jesty the King of the Netherlands, 
the Commandant of the Dutch troops, 
the Members of the College of Jus- 
lice, the Honourable J. J. Erskine 
member of council at Penang, and 
various other persons of distinction. 

The objects of the institution are 
the promotion of literature, by af- 
fording to Europeans and others the 
means of cultivating the Ultra-Gan- 
ges languages, especially that of 
China and its tributary kingdoms ; 
and to natives the means of becoming 
acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, and with the most useful 
parts of the science of the west ; and 
the diffusion of Christianity in the 
countries in which the eastern lan- 
guages referred to are spoken.— 
The means to be employed are as 
follow:—The assistance of tutors, 
foreign and native, skilled in the dif- 
ferent objects embraced in the plan. 
Christian theology, and the other 
branches of knowledge connected 
with it, will be carefully taught, and 
chiefly in the Chinese and other na- 
tive languages. The use of a large 
library of European, Chinese, and 
Malay books, and, it is hoped, of a 
suitable philosophical apparatus wil! 
be obtained.—-The institution already 
possesses a press for printing Cbt- 
nese, Malay, &c., which will furnish 
consider. ble advantages for the pro- 
motion of the general design. Apart 
ments in the college will be provid: 
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ed for alimited number of students ; 
others will find accommodations in 
the town. The morals of all will be 
watched over, as far as possible.— 
Persons from Europe, &c. of any 
Christian communion, whose cha- 
racters and objects shall be approv- 
ed by the conductors of the institu- 
tion, may become students ; and 
also native youths, Chinese, Malay, 
and others, whether supported by 
themselves or by societies. A pre- 
ference will be given to those, whe- 
ther foreigners or natives, who have 
in view the propagation of the Gos- 
pel in the eastern regions of the 
world, It is hoped, further, that the 
resources of the college will allow 
of the gratuitous education of a cer- 
tain number of natives, devoted to 
the diffusion of the Gospel. The 
Rev. Dr. Milne, the coadjutor of the 
Rev. Dr. Morrison in the translation 
of the holy Scriptures, and translator 
of several works from the Chinese, 
is the present president and tutor 
of the college——Dr. Morrison has 
himself seta noble example of boun- 
ty, by a donation of 1000/. sterling 
towards the foundation of the college, 
and a promise of 100/. per annum, 
for five years, towards its advance- 
ment. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Treasurer of this Society has 
lately laid before the public a state- 
ment, by which it appears that up- 
wards of 2000/. remained to be pro- 
vided for; a bill also to the large 
amount of nearly 3000/. was daily 
expected, drawn by the Society’s 
agents in Calcutta. In this exhaust- 
ed state of the funds, unusual expen- 
ses have been incurred. The chapel 
and residence of one of the mission- 
aries at Spanish Town in Jamaica, 
and nearly all the small property be- 
longing to him, have been consum- 
ed. A similar calamity has happen- 
ed at Calcutta, where the first place 
of worship built by the missionaries 
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Stationed there, and a house erected 
by them for the accommodation of 
inguirers, have been lately destroyed 
by fire. Other circumstances also 
have occasioned very considerable 
expense to the Society. The Com- 
mittee have made an earnest appeal 
to the members of their own com- 
munion, that, by a seasonable effort 
on their part, the Society may be 
relieved from a pressure which so 
materially cramps its exertions. 
Bit they add,— These efforts will 
prove very inadequate, without more 
general aid. They cherish a lively 
and grateful recollection of that ex- 
pression of truly Christian sympa- 
thy, throughout the country and 
among all religious denominations, 
which so greatly alleviated the sor- 
row occasioned by the disastrous 
conflagration at Serampore ; and the 
experience of past generosity en- 
courages the hope that this repre- 
sentation will not prove ineffectual.” 


HURDWAR FAIR. 


Hurpwar is situated on the Gan- 
ges, at the spot where that river, after 
forcing its way through an exten- 
sive tract of mountainous country, 
first enters the plains of Hindoostan. 
The town itself is inconsiderable ; 
but itis a celebrated resort of Hin- 
doo Pilgrims, for the purpose of 
bathing in the Sacred Stream. A 
Fair is also held here annually, at 
which, it is said, from 200,000 to 
300,000 persons usually resort; and, 
once in twelve years, at the time of 
a particular position of the heavenly 
bodies, when peculiar religious cere- 
monies are observed, the number of 
devotees has been calculated at near- 
ly a million ; and on a late occasion, 
a few years since, at two millions. 
The fair of the present year has 
been attended with melancholy con- 
sequences. The different Hindoo 


sects had usually fierce conflicts on 
these occasions ; but of late years, 
the fairs have concluded through 
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the precautions taken by the British 
Government, without bloodshed.— 
The Sunyassees, or followers of Siva, 
and the Byragees, or votaries of 
Vishnoo, had this year a dreadful 
conflict, though not of arms, yet of 
superstitious zeal, which had a most 
fatal issue. 

The descent to the bathing-piace 
at Hurdwar is by avery steep flight 
of steps : this flight is about ten feet 
broad, but sosteepas to form an angle 
with the level of the ground of 56 ce- 
grees. Crowds of infatuated pilgrims 
forced their way, on this occasion, tn 
overwhelming masses, to the top of 
this steep descent, and numbers were 
in the act of going down when, alittle 
before day-break, on the morning of 
the 11th of April,the Sunyassees and 
Byragees began to vie with each 
other at the top for the precedency, 
and made a sudden rush, by which 
allthe multitude who were then de- 
scending were carried down with 
such violence, that they were com- 
pressed into one mass, within a few 
steps of the water, where the 
flight narrows to about seven fect, 
opening again beyond. An eye-wit- 
ness of this dreadful scene says— 
‘‘ Here the unfortunate beings were 
crammed together with such vio. 
lence, that motion or use of limbs 
was unavailing: the weak, the strong, 
in vain made efforts: the more the 
exertion, the more intwined their 
limbs became. The criesand moans 
were heart-rending. Contrivance 
or effort to assist them was in vain. 
I made several attempts to extract 
those who were in the foremost 
files; but their bodies, legs, and 
arms, were So intwined, that it was 
impossible to extricate one of them.” 

In the midst of this dreadful 
scene, the consequence Of the infatu- 
ated superstition of the people, the 

conduct of the native troops gave 
hopes that the chains of superstition 
were loosening on them.  Intelli- 
gence having reached an officer that 
the guard had been forced, he moved 
up with additional troops, 
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some Brahmins displayed the most 
revolting apathy at the scene, these 
troops, though of high caste, em. 
ployed themselves actively in extri- 
cating the dead. Encouraged and 
assisted by their officers, they at 
length succeeded in clearing away 
the mass ; and rescued between 70 
and 80 of these wretched pilgrims 
from destruction. The number of 
dead was 430. 

Thanks were returned, in detach- 
ment orders, by Lieut.-Colonel Pat- 
ton, commanding the Hurdwar force, 
to the native troops for their exer. 
tions on this occasion; and various 
individuals were promoted. This 
was confirmed by the Commander- 
in-chief,in government orders, dated 
head-quarters, Calcutta, May 3, 1820. 
The troops are praised herein, in 
particular, for the devoted exer- 
tions which they made to rescue the 
unfortunate sufferers ; laying aside, 
at the same time, all prejudice of 
caste at other times so tenaciously 
adhered to.” 
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SPITALFIELDS BENEVOLENT S0- 
CIETY. 

Tue district over which the Spital- 
fields Benevolent Society extends its 
care contains above 120,000 persons, 
chiefly of the labouring classes. In 
this vast population of the lower or- 
ders, there is scarcely any intermix- 
ture of the higher and middle ranks-- 
a state of society almost peculiar to 
Spitalfields. Jt cannot create sur- 
prise that, in such a community, Ca- 
ses of sickness, and consequent des- 
stitution, should be always occurring. 
Even when trade is comparatively 
flourishing, the Society knows where 
to find, at all times, the haunts of 
complicated, though in many instan- 
ces unobtrusive, misery. 

The Committee have abstained, 
during nearly four years, from tres- 
passing on the public attention. 
Part of the balance which remain- 
ed unappropriated of the Spital- 
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having been added to its ordinary 
resources, the Society has been kept 
in uninterrupted and active opera- 
tion without the necessity of any pub- 
lic appeal. In the year 1818, it 
vivited 2406 families, expending for 
their relief 2538/.; and in 1819, 2035 
families were visited, and relieved 
with 2340/2. In the course of the 
ten years which have nearly elapsed 
since the formation of this Society, 
22,614 families have been visited, 
and 20,160/. applied for their re- 
jief; and this relief has been ad- 
ministered on personal inspection of 
the wants of the poor, at their own 
habitations. 

The distress of the district is much 

mitigated by the improvement in 
the silk trade ; and the Jast two’ have 
been years of less severe pressure 
upon the poor than those which pre- 
ceded. During those two years, 
however, the Society has removed, 
or alleviated, the sorrows of 4441 
families. The Committee justly 
advert to the tendency of these fre- 
quent and unremitting visits, to raise 
the tone of morals in a neighbour- 
hood so constituted as that which is 
within the sphere of the Society’s 
operations. The visitors avail them- 
selves of seasons of sickness or de- 
pression to inculcate useful counsel ; 
and it is owing to this beneficial in- 
tercourse with the poor, that many 
children have been trained in sound 
religious principles and industrious 
habits, and that many have been 
preserved from contamination and 
moral turpitude. 
_ The following passages, from the 
Eighth Report just published, shew 
ihe maxims of Christian prudence 
on which the Committee act. 

“It is their particular study to 
ciscover and relieve all cases of real 
‘distress, and to continue relief to 
such only whilst absolutely necessa- 
‘y; they are especially careful to 


). avoid every thing that might tend to 


% — a spirit of pauperism, and to 
iscountenance it wherever they find 


4 


To relieve the poor indiscrimt- 
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nately would, in many cases, be a 
real injury ; to assist them during 
sickness and pressing distress, is an 
important benefit. The visitors con- 
sider ita part of their duty to teach 
the poor to depend, under God, upon 
their own exertions, for their sup- 
port.”’ 

‘The experience of every day 
proves the necessity of investigating 
the character and situation of those 
who apply to the charitable for assis- 
tance: the visitors have been the 
means in many instances of detecting 
persons who, by false representations 
in begging letters, have obtained 
considerable sums of money, which 
they have squandered away in idle- 
ness and intemperance, to the great 
injury of the distressed and deserv- 
ing poor, who are generally back- 


ward to obtrude their distresses upon 


the public, and require to be sought 
out by the discriminating visitor.” 

On this subject the Committee 
earnestly urge on the rich the impor- 
tance and advantage of turning the 
current of their benevolence into 
such channels as are presented by 
this Society, and other institutions 
of the same nature; from the con- 
sideration, that no reliefis ever grant- 
ed till a strict investigation has taken 
place at the habitations of the per- 
sons soliciting relief. 

The Spitalfields General Fund, to 
which it is chiefly owing that this 
Society has, of late years, diminished 
so vast a sum of human calamity, 
being wholly exhausted, “the Com. 
mittee throw themselves on the best 
feelings of a Christian public, who, 
they cannot doubt, will enable them 
to continue their labour of love and 
mercy.” 

Our readers will find some affect- 
ing specimens of the Cases which 
come before the Society affixed to 
the Advertisement on our Cover for 
last month. We shall give, in ad- 
dition, the following, which stands 
the first in the Report. 

« W. P. when first visited 
found in a wretched apartment, suf. 
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fering the extreme pressure of com- 
plicated bodily affliction and distress. 
His tale of wo excited in the mind 


of the visitor a peculiar degree of 


sympathy and commiseration. Ac- 
customed in his early days to live re- 
spectably, and having carried on a 
large wholesale business, he had 
formed expectations of competence 
and ease, which, in some degree, his 
situation in life warranted, By the 
failure of some persons® with whom 
he was connected, he Jost 7OOO/. 
which completely overwhelmed him, 
and he proceeded step b; step, till 
the whole ended in extreme :ndi- 
gence and misery. His f:mily, con- 
sisting of himself, his wife, and four 
children (one acripple,) when the 
visitor called upon them, had not 
tasted food, of any kind, for nearly 
two days; and so great was their 
poverty, that the female part of the 


family, baving parted with every 
article of dress to purchase food, 
were constrained to conceal them. 
selves in the tattered remnants of 
the bed-clothes. The money given 
was received with tears of gratitude ; 
and the timely assistance afforded 
by the Society, it is hoped, will be 
the means, under the Divine bless- 
ing, of recuing this much afflicted 
family from total destruction.” 

Subscriptions and donations are 
received by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, 
20, Doughty Street, president ; Mr. 
Salen Kincaid, Spital Square, trea- 
surer; Sir W. Curtis, Bart., and Co., 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Goslingsand Sharpe, 
Fleet Street; Mr. Brock, 25, Dough- 
ty Street; Mr. Hatchard, Piccadii- 
ly; and Mr. Cooper, 8, Queen 
Street, Cheapside. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Blicke, B.D. of Wentworth R. 
in the Isle of Ely, wice Pearce, dec. 

Rev. J. Dampier, West Wrathing V. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. Augustus B. Henniker, Great and 
Little Thornham RR. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. J. Lates, Charlton Abbots Per- 
petual Curacy, Gloucestershire, vice Wal- 
lett, deceased. 

Rev. J. Harcourt Skrine, Thundersley 
R. Essex. 

Rev. W. French, M. A. Fellow and Tu- 
tor of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, to be 
Master of Jesus College, vice Pearce, de- 
ceased, 

Rev. P. Gunning (Rector of Bathwick,) 
Newton St. Loe R. near Bath, wice J. 
Wood, deceased. 

Rey. J. Savile Ogle, to the new Pre- 
bend of Durham Cathedral, sce Hon, 
Anchitel Grey, resigned. 


Rev. J. Brewster, Laugliton V. in Lin. 
colnshire, vice J. Smallpage, deceased, 

Rev. George Williams, of Martin Hus. 
singtree, to be a Minor Canon of Worces- 
Cathedral. 

Rev. Peter Elers, Rishangles R. Suffolk. 

Rev. George Pickard, jun. Staunton- 
upon-Arrow V. Herefordshire. 

Hon. and Rev. William Leonard Ad- 
dirgton, second son of Viscount Sidmouth, 
Poole R. Wilts. 

Rev. G. F.St. John, of Baliol College, 
Oxford, Muanston R. Dorset. 

Rev. H. J. Todd, M. A. Settrington R. 
—— os vice Gilbert, deceased. 

. John Ellis (Vicar of Largwin) 
eum -y-druidion R. Denbighshire. 

Rev. W.N. Parnell, Crossgate Perpetual 
Curacy, Leeds. 
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